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eee 
RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The NEXT MEETING will be held at MANCHESTER, com- 
mencing on WEDNESDAY, September 4, 1861, under the Pre- 


ney of 

sidene TLLIAM FAIRBAIRN, Esq. LL.D. C.E. F.R.S. 

The ie Room will be The Portico, in Mosley-street. 

Notices of Communteations intende be read to the Asso- 
ciation, accompanied by a eS whether or not the author 

will be present | a rs Meeting, may be a Joun Puait- 
pips, M./ F.R.S., Assistant General Secre' tere ¥ 
Museum, pe , or to RK. D. Darsisnree, Esq. F.G. i 
Aurrep NEILD, Esq., Antuun Ransome, aos. M.A, rm Professor 
Roscox, B.A. , Loeal | Secretaries, Manches' 

JOHN TAYLOR, F.R. He " General Treasurer. 
6, Queen-street-place, Upper Thames-street, London. 


I 


OYAL COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS OF EDINBURGH. 


—TESTIMONIAL to the Right 

He. J. MILNER GIBS ee. 

Subscriptions limited to 

Gentlemen connected with the poe ag _ are respectfully 
requested to make their Subscriptions ope able to Ropexrt 
Cuambers, Esq., 47, Paternoster-row, Lon .C. 

(Signed) JOHN FRANCIS, Hon. Sec. 
August 10, 1861. 


NOTICE 


ARROW or RUGBY.—A Married M.A., of 


Trinity College, Cambridge, Senior Opti dF 
ae ine lassi 8 eae Exhibitioner ‘of Mt pak 
3 for the 
has VACANCTER for pent Malfseae ie Schools, +49 
for ee oP m, te Pay in a beautiful and health part 
of the out 80 Guineas a year, with no eé: — 
Address Min, High street, ‘Birmingham. 





oe AND REVIEWS DEFENCE 


Bishop of Salisbury set iitated pecotedings in the Arches 
cont of aie -w Kk. = Rowland Williams, 
Vicar of Broad C' it of the. article entitled ‘ Bunsen’s 
Biblical —s ‘published 4 in the ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ 

This suit may be il owed by others tending to suppress the ee. 
dom of inquiry, and the decision in the case will be of 
great public Ane 

It is thought right to give an cprorventty, to the friends of reli- 
gious liberty in the vege of England, and others, to show their 


A GERMAN PROTESTANT LADY wishes 
for a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as RESIDENT GOV ERNESS, 
ina RS gn ‘8 ons isis, Draw . ¥ oe ttain: ' ments—Frene! 

ian, Music, wing, branches of 
sound nd Bdneats tion.—Address M-A.. il, Serle-street, ee as 





RIVATE TUITION.—S. Sacrexew, | Li.D. 
them satret U Tatwanaithe ti oe Pali So AGH 2 Mitteay 
a ities 
or Naval Examinations. ‘There ano Thee mee Vi s a ‘the 
LADY wishes strongly to RECOMMEND, 
as GOVERNESS to Young Caisaren, or as Useful Com- 








ion, a Lady, 30 years of age, who has had great ex: 
Fen, ceeding foi eye to, gi 
Avenue-road, New-road, Hammersntit hw. abl arc 











= sympathy for the cause, by contribut ing to defray the large ex- 
penses Which h will necessarily be incu: in defending the present 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION IN GENERAL suit. 
EDUCATION. Cc. W. -ocness. 2 M.A. ay King’s 
List of Subjects and Beoks for the Preliminary Examina. ne Pompe, 

a in General ‘Education required to be passed by Candidates fo for THEODORE bu BOL Rolls Hon. Secs. 
the Double Qualification in Medicine and in cr a conferred Chambers, Ch Py 
jointly by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Su: Messrs. Child & Co., Temple Bar, Bar, have. kindly d to 

ea separate Diploma of exch Collegsto be held on OCTOBER | Tecelve sabosriptions to tig Gywus. ar the: Range gut Roveas 

i's NOVEMBER 2nd, 9th, and 16th, 1861, and on| Defence Fund, 

PEIRUARY ist, MAY 3rd, and AUGUST 2nd, 1862—is now ready, Communications s may be addressed ie cites of Rves 5 Sours 

and may be obtained on a application to the Officer of either College. | or to “‘ Essays and Reviews’ Defence 

The attention of intending Students of Medicine is 51 ly | Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 

maneetet ti She Solan, thd Regulations, in scourians be EDFORD COLLEG zn (f ) 
ation o! e ‘ical Councii, applicable to a! e Ro B or Ladies ; 

Ralteges, Universities, and Licensing Board rds :—1. That all Stu- 47 and 48, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 


dents of Medicine must be registered. 


ae 


2. That those commencing 
study after September 1361 cannot be registered until they 
1a Preliminary Examination in General Education. 
& That, except for those who have been detained by illness or 
her unavoidable cause, the Register at all Medical Schools must 
closed within F ‘ifteen days after the commencement of each 


Session. 
ALEXANDER WOOD, 
President Royal College of Physicians. 
DOUGLAS MACLAGAN, 
President Royal College of Surgeons. 
Edinburgh, August 2, 1861. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
\W) SCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION will commence on 
TUESDAY, October 1, at Eight o’clock, p.m., with an Intro- 
ductory Address by Mr. Spencer Smith. 

The Medical So age een ges in this Hospital are spans com 
ferred upon Pupils without additional fee. 
Five of these Appointments far exceed as many SCHOLARSHIPS 
of Fifty Pounds each. 





Phyacians—Dr. Alderson, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Sibson, Dr. Hand- 
field Jones, Dr. Sieveking and Dr. Markha 

ie ET Coulson, Mr. Lane, Mr. Ure, Mr. Spencer Smith, 
ir. Walton and Mr. James Lane. 

Physician- Accoucheur—Dr. Tyler Smith. 

Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. White Cooper. 

Aural Surgeon—Mr. Toynbee. Surgeon-Dentist— Mr. Sercombe. 

LECTURERS. 

@flical Medicine—Dr. Alderson, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Sibson. 

Ginical Surgery—Mr. Coulson Mr. tay Mr. Ure. 

Medicine—Dr. Chambers and Dr. Sibson. 

Surgery—Mr. Lane and Mr. Spencer Smith. 

Physiology—Mr. James Lane and Dr. Broadbent. 

knatomy— Mr. James Lane and Mr. Gascoyen. 
tions on the dead body—Mr. Walton. 

issections—Mr. Gascoyen and Mr. Norton. 

Chemistry and Practical Chemistry—Mr. Field. 

lidwifery—Dr. Tyler Smith and Dr. Graily “ig shell 

atérin Medica—Dr. Sieveking. Botany—Dr. Dres 

edical Jurisprudence—Dr. Sanderson. 

Ophthalmic ay oe White C gener. 

ural § Lo . Toynbee. Denti ae —Mr. Sercombe. 

Comparative ‘Anatomy—Dr. Broadbent. 

fatural Philosophy—Mr. Smalley. 











PRIZES, &¢.—The Medical appointments in o Hospital. A 
A Prize of 


Scholarship in Anatomy of the annual value of 251. 
®. for Students ve a joo first year. 
the end of each Se 

The Fee for the Hospit 2] Practice and Lectures required by 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeo: 
Apothecaries, is 891. 5a., payable by instalments. 


A detailed Prospeetas will be scut, and further information 


Otained, on vimanas to 
GEO. G. GASCOYEN, 
Bi Mary’s Hospital, August, 1851. 


MIDDLE UPPER 


PECKHAM, LONDON, 5. e 
MODATION for BOARDERS in the fomily of the Pri 


er. Maney HALL, Sr. 


or ge RY Ser a 
eat “< he 4 
—_ the 17th 


f. Queens " 
tine Classes are requested to enter their names the da: 
fie re-opening. There are Vacancies for two Resident Pupils. 
SARAH NORTHCROFT, ere el 


Dean of the School. 


and 
5B. 


nei 











The undersigned Clergymen and Gentlemen having es, peroenal 
knowledge of the plans of the above highly successful Ins ar 
®ucur in recommending it to the notice of 
obtaining a first-class Education in all respects for their daughters: 


~, f Edwards, M.A., Rector of Barningham and Coney- Weston, 


‘0 
J; Hoppus, LL.D. F.R.S, Fpeteneee i in University College. 
e. 


ie. P, Parker; M. A., Rector of Hawton, 1 Motte, 





B. Portal, Kags t _ Upper Too 
Rev. J. H. 8) rary Vica: £ Walsall Staffordshire. 
William Slocombe, . r, Mending. 
The Hon. R. Wi street, Belgra’ posuere 
Rev. C. Wolley, M. -Master nis Eton College. 
Prospectuses, is, will be forwarded upon application. 





XUM 


advantages “a, 


Prizes in the several Classes at 


the 
ms, and the Society of 


r CHOOLS, 
re is superior Accont- 


N YEATS, ip. 

Man's. Roap, 
d French 
College. 


PEE aE oe 
wadies Wishing oln any 
y before 


parents desirous of 


Ms Holm x. D., Linton, near Cembri 

lee. C. Hesetri dge, M.A., Carlton, Leicester. 

New. J. H. Jonkind, M.A., Rector ‘of Hazlewood, Duffield. 

Key. J, ‘Major, M.A.,’ Head-Master of Maida Hill Grammar 




















The oases will BEGIN for the SESSION, 1841-62, on 
TH a eon tober 10th. 
SCHOOL L for J UNIOR PUPILS oars Eight Years of 
ant will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, Septembe: ath. 
A few Pupils for the College and School are poured as Boarders 
within +4 College, under the superintendence of the Lady- 
Prospectuses may be had at the Coll 
JANE MARTINE AU, Hon. See. 
TH E LADIES’ SOLLEG E, Southampton, 
For the Daught 
Pri 1 ean DAVIES 
(Widow of the Tate | Prue. Davies, R.M.A. Woolwich), 
Aided by Resident Governesses and Visiting Masters of acknow- 
ledged talent. 
The object of this Institution is he impart a | sound ona s ee 
Education, combined with the 
the perfect, Gentiewoman. 
Particulars to be obtained on application to Mrs. Davizs. 
The TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER ist. 
HE GRANGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
3 EDINBURGH. 

Principal—_JOHN DALGLEISH. 
Vice-Principal—W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A. (Bdin.) 
The SCHOOL SESSION commences on the Ist of OCTOBER. 
Won the OWE SANDHORST, the LINE, 

and the CIVIL SERYACR. —SIx FULTS 1 mae PRE- 

ARED for the above EXAMINATIONS by the Rev. G. 
OBERTS, M.A., late Fi 2 7h Corpus caliege ‘Caan: | Ta 
bridge, and for some yoage one athematical and cal 
Professors at the: Royal Indian m Miltary College at Addiscombe.— 
Address, ‘The e Limes, Croydo: 








IVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, &ec.— 
INTLEMEN are seficiently PREPARED for the CIVIL 
and MILITARY EXAM 


NS, or for the UNIVERSI- 
a by Re} M. - of long experience as a Private” Tutor in Cam- 
a ae ticulare x ply tothe Hex” the. bas NUIPAL, 

cat re of portion IPA 
*York.terrace ew valle; or to Todt. Mierarnst 


School derrace, Fenbr 150, iderscate-street, Tonio. 





oe and FRENCH TUITION with 

d LODGIN - 

PRs BORGIR ceri a rte oC 
ll expenses, except ot wine.— —F. Gnonre, Jopen Gasse, 3, Danzig. — 


= ay 2. GILBERT WHITE, M.A. 
CELYV. mily 
Private Pu piis, 40 complete hie a Bat 5 Pg is fence ie ‘is 


small and exectdinet healthy, lying among the chalk di 
there is an excelent, play- ficla. ‘a “erms' moderate. k dovpa: and 
Tarrant Hinton Rectory, Blandford. 





ERMAN GOVERNESS.—A Lady, who has 
resided ins re poblemen 's family in England, desires to meet 


with a ENT. She teaches: Musi , German and 

acquainted with the E: English H quese.— Vor 

Tord Yorks and full particulars, apply to Box 7, Post Office, Brad- 
Yorkshire. 





HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
ee oe ARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
road, res} pally inyites the attention of the 
Not hig scents and Princi: Schools, to her REGISTER 
d Foreign GO ERNESSES, TEACHERS, COM- 

PANIONS, TUTOR and PROPE BSORS. School Prope 
transferred, an apis in Fugiland, France, at 

Cermany. to Principa 
FRENCH, “Tealian, German.—9, OLD BOND: 
REET.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, Author of First. 

R eoding Beck, (dedicated to Her Grace the Duchess of Suther- 
ae) &c. M Philo 1. Soe., Prof. ——— —TWO TANOUACES: 
AUGHT in the same lesso emoon ot ay oiternatelr. 95 the same Terms 


fo Cae. the opel’ 8 8 ee abel lect CLASSES for or dies td Gone 
e 


his PR 
tle: ae \Pasparetion for all ordinary pursuits of life, 
Versitics, Army and Civil Service Examinations. 


DBORESSOR GARDNER, F.ES., &c., 
te that be LECTURES on the EXPERIMENT. 
screNobs fitted io gentlemen preparin” for the Governmens 
i natitut _ The pperstus Joly f this ie Bot stablishn nt, joined to 
ns 01 0 is Es shmen 
fives taal seldom afford: i. E es the 
are made mite Priv: 








bad Commnen er stablishm: 
Taoeieaeions, a. ‘ihe ratory: under the direction of Professor 
Soe fee er Pupils. © ‘Private Study, Analyses, &c.— 





ME! Pe : E.. secre qPuOVED To 76, Charl- 


continues to INSTRUCT 
ey “BLOCUTION, to attend 


iets and ee peer r Ls 
erally and to engage for Reading: 
THOTT N to GRAMMAR on its TRUE Basis, 
ith relation to Logie and Rh etoric,’ price 18. of all Booksellers. 





M ILITARY EXAMINATIONS.—COMPE- 

TITORS for Sandhurst, Woolwich, or the Staff College, and 

Candidates for Direct Commissions or Staff Appointments, are 

PREPARED in all the Branches {Compuloory Si and optional of af 

their Programmes, at the Practical Mili , Sunbury, 

8.V Ww. —Apply | for Prospectuses, &ec. to Captain] *Luxpr. 

M4: ATRICULATION, &c. — bared! Ww. 
KIRKUS, LL.B., St. Thomas’s-square, F 7. PRE 

PARES GENTLEMEN’ for the EXAMINATIONS. "at 
can be receiv as above. 


OMPANION.—A Lady of great experience is 
sitions “yf £ maples = an Lewy, AGEMENT iA COMP et apres 





gentteman's 3 family. Uiiexee seq ieterenees. o Addn ess L. a. 
Stranraer-place, Maida V: 


RIVATE TUTOR, SECRETARY, or TRA- 
VELLING COMPANION. —The Advertiser is to an 
ENGAGEMENT of the above nature. He has travelled exten- 
sively in the rranean, &c., and is accustom 
on.—WILLIAM TALLACK, Church-street, Stoke Newington, N. 








MM ee HOLTHAM, formerly of Bowdon, 


who receives a few Y: dies il hs 
inionship a their Cee lu have A OE VAG NOY 


jon, ending the 9th of 
dress Miss Hottuam, 


et select 
ONE PUPIL after t 
= S 

21, Powis-square, Brighton. 


7)DUCATION.—No. 2, PORTLAND-PLACE, 
LOWER CLAPTON, N.E.—Miss BATES receives Twelve 


Spmeee bd 





RAVELLING MEDICAL ATTENDANT. 





a ara le i MRE i EA 
iy i no y y 
speaks French fluently.— Address [ena 15, Regen a 
PUBLISHERS;—A Gaticensn of 
is desirous = oy: in the PUBLISHING BUD 
es Fae —Address, in the first 
X.Y Z.,care of Mr. Lin y, 19, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C. 





.y) 
ape ts Ladies as Resident Pupils. The next Term will 
3 :W DNESDAY, Sep 


A GOVERNESS (Temporary) is OPEN to an 
ENGAGEMENT from the 1st of September, for Tyo 
PS ie while the family she resides in is travelling on the Con- 
tinent. An excellent Musician, teaches French thoroughly, 
Italian (having been two years in Italy), the rudiments of Ger- 
man, and English in all its branches. Age 26. 26.—Address M.F.L., 
Edinburgh. 


Post- Office, Spark Brook, near Bir 

i ISS BROWN’S PRIVATE i ESTA BLISH- |. 
MENT for the BOARD and EDUCATION of a limited 

number of YOUNG LADIES. The next SESSIQN_.will eed 


on TUESDAY, the 1st of October,—Prozpectuses>fprwarded 
application, 






























YOROUGH of LIVERPOOL. —TENDERS for 

SUPPLY of STONE.—The H: aay of th ¢ Borough 
of Liverpool.are willing to reeeive TEN DERS for the SUPPLY 4 
yy for Paving, and for Channels, Curbs and Crossin 


Public Offices, 2, Corn’ 

not bind themselves t to ac 
Tenders, rs d and ¥ Sey 
“ Health C 


Clerk, as uauer on or before ‘ine Ish oe ne 
Public omices,¢ Corowalieai TLEWORT 


pie ie thy ape or any no 
"Tend fhe Stone,* 
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RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
MANCHESTER MEETING, 4th to 11th September, 1861. 
Reception Room, The Portico, Manchester. 

President. 
WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, Haq. LL.D. F.R.S. &e. 

The objects of the Association are—‘‘ To give « a stronger impulse 
and more systematic direction to scientific inquiry; to promote 
the intercourse of those who cultivate science in different parts of 
the British empire with one anotherand with foreign philosophers; 
to obtain a more general attention to the objects of science and 
a removal of disadvantages of a public kind which impede its 
progress.’ 

General Arrangements. 
WEDNESDAY, 4th September.—OPENING MEETING and 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, at 8 r.at., in the Free-Trade Hall. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS daily, as usual, from the 5th to the 
10th inclusive. 


WEDNESDAY, llth September.—CONCLUDING GENERAL 
ME EETING, in the Free-Trade Hall. 

THURSDAY, om September.—SOIREE [Microscopes], in the 
Free-Trade Hall. 


FRIDAY, 6th jr ENING DISCOURSE, 

SATURDAY, 7th mene — BON REE [Telegraphs), 
Free-Trade Hall 

MONDAY, 9th September.—EVENING DISCOURSE. 

TUESDAY, 10th September._SOIREE [Field Naturalists’ So- 
ciety), in the Free-Trade Hall 


in the 


On peceenar, the 12th of September.—Important EXCUR- 
SIONS. 


5. 


Gentlemen desirous of attending the meeting may make their 
choice of being proposed as Life Members, paying 101. as a compo- 
sition, or Annual Subscribers, paying an admission fee of 1/., and 
(additional) 11. annually, or Associates for the meeting, paying 1l. 

Ladies may become members on the same terms as gentlemen ; 
or ladies’ tickets (transferable to ladies only) may be obtained in 
the Reception Roo: y members, on payment of 1/. 

Life members receiv atuitously the Reports of the A 
which may: be published after the date of payment. 

nnual subscribers receive gratuitously the Report of the Asso- 
ciation for the year of their subscription, and for every following 
year of subscription, without intermission. Associates for the 
meeting are entitled to the Report of the meeting, at two-thirds of 
the publication price. 

In order to facilitate arrangements for the mesting, it is desir- 
able th: at application for tickets should be made as ea as possible, 

‘orms of proposal will be supplied in the Seemaian Room 
during the meeting; or the names of candidates for admission 
may be transmitted to the Local Secretaries. 

As the funds which the Association has to expend for its scien- 
tific objects consist only of the payments made by its members 
and associates, it is particul: arly desirable that every opportunity 
should be taken of increasing their number. 

Compositions and subscriptions of new members or associates 
will be received by the Local Secretaries until the commencement 
of the meeting; afterwards, as well as the subscriptions and 
arrears of former members, by the Local Treasurer. 

For information respecting the local arrangements, application 
may be made by letter addressed to any of the Local Secretaries 
for the meeting, at ‘ The Portico,” Manchester. 


R. D. pARe SBTs E, 
AI ED i 








ssociation 








uFR 
ARTHUR UNSOME, 
_H.E. 


Local Secretaries 
for the Meeting. 
ROSC OE, 


Beritse ASSOCI ATION oe THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENC 
MANCHESTER a 
Notice to Exhibitors. 
Portico, August, 1861. 


Gentlemen proposing to send specimens or apparatus for exhi- 
bition during the meeting, will please to address their contribu- 
tions as follows 


Zoological Specimens, to Dr. Alcock, 
Manchester. 

Botanical Specimens, to Leo H. Grindon, Esq., Museum, Peter- 

reet, Manchester. 

Geological Specimens, to Rev. G. 
street, Manchester. 

Chemical Products, to Dr. ope Owens College, 

The above may be forwarded at or the earlier the better. 

Microscopes, to G. Mosle Esq. -Trade Hall, M anchester. 
These are to arrive on Tuesday, ee ard, and Wednesd: ay, the 4th 
of September. 

The owners of private microscopes are expected to see to the 
delivery, unpacking, arranging, and removal themselves. 

Philosophical Apparatus, to British Association, care of John 
Pender, Esq., Mount-street, Manchester. These are to arrive on 
Monday, the 2nd, and Tuesd: ay, the 3rd of Septemt er. 

Mechanical Models, to John Robinson, Esq., care of John 
Pender, Esq., Mount-street, Manchester. 

All contributions must be announced in letters addressed to 
the gentlemen named, at the British Association, Portico, Man- 
chester. All contributions will be ce: arefully unpacked by ‘skilled 
persons, and afterwards repacked. Carriage must be prepaid on 
all, except solicited contributions. 

Manufacturers exhibiting their own apparatus are expected 
themselves to provide for the unpacking and arrangement (within 
the limits at the disposal of the Local Committee), and to attend 
for the purpose at the Free-trade Hall, on Tuesday, the 3rd, and 
Wednesday, the 4th; on the latter day before 3 p.m. All this 
apparatus must be removed by the exhibitors on Thursday, the 
12th of September. 


Museum, Peter-street, 


Perkins, Museum, Peter- 


M: anchester. 





The Local Committee intend to exhibit during Soirées only, on 
tables, in the Free-trade Hall. The arrangements for special 
soirées (see general advertisement) will not interfere with the 
tables appropriated for general purposes, which will remain during 
the week of the meeting. 

The articles in the Free-trade Hall will be insured against risk 
by fire by the Local Committee, who will provide a general police 
supervision in the Hall. 

Sabinet Specimens which are accepted for exhibition will be 
shown in locked glass cases, which, if desired, may be placed in 
charge of the exhibitors. 

Inquiries to be addressed to the gentlemen named; or to the 
undersigned, at The Portico. 

R. D. DARBISHTRE, 7 
me FRED NEILD, Local Secretaries 
AR THUR R. ANSOME, ( for the Meeting. 
. E. ROSCOE 


RITISH ae ATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
MEETING IN MANCHESTER, 
4th ro 11th SEPTEMBER, 1861, 
RAILWAY PASSES. 
Reception Room, Portico, Manchester, August 
The Executive Committee have arranged with the a 
ti Way and Steam-Packet Companies to issue to gentle- 











men and ladies attending the meeting in in eplenibar, as members 
or associates, PASSES entitling the bearer to a ticket to Manchester 
and back for one fare, between the 2nd and 14th of September :— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company. 
London and North-Western Railway C ‘ompan 
Manchester, Sheffield, — Lincolnshire Raiivay Company. 
Great Northern Railway Company. 
y Company. 
Midland Railw. ay Company. 
Caledonian Railway C ompany. 
Great Western Railway Company. 
City of Dublin Steam-Packet © ompany /vid Holyhead). 
North Lancashire Steam Navigation C capeny to Fleetwood). 
Belfast Steamship Company (to Liverpoo! 
Glasgow and Liverpool Royal Mail rr ann Packet C ompany. 


Application for these Passes must be made (the sooner the better) 
to Local Secretaries, B, A, Portico, Manchester, stating the names 
of those who will use them, and if any are not yet members or 
associates, their full names and addresses, and the particular class 
of membership desired. 

The pass cards will have to be “pn tg at the railway or 

packet office for the Company's special t 











R. D. DARBISHIRE, 

ALFRED NEILD, Local Secretaries 
ARTHUR RANSOME, ( for the Meeting. 
H. E. ROSCOE, 


_ ________—«See other Advertisements. = 
BEMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, on the 
27th, 28th, 29th and 30th of AUGUST, 1961. 





PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
MADEMOISELLE TITIENS, 


MADAME RUDERSDORFF, 
MADAME L a SHERRINGTON, 


MADEMOISELLE, ADELIN: A PATTI. 
MADAME §&. AINTON- DOLBY, 


AND 


MISS PALMER. 





MR. SIMS REEVES 
MONTEM SMITH, MR. SANTLEY, 
AND 
SIGNOR GIUGLINI. SIGNOR ‘RELLETTI 
Soto Pianororte, MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 
Urcanist—MR. STIMPSON, 
Coxpuctror—MR. COSTA, 


MR. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 


Tvespay Mornine. 








BIAI AN ..0ccscecnssas< ++++++. MENDELSSOHN. 
wi DNESDAY 7 deen. 

SAMSON . Hanpet. 
Tacs RSDAY tenn NG. 

MESSIAH... .....0000. A . HANDEL. 





F a ; Mons 
GRAND SERVICE IN 
MOTETTO 
ISRAEL IN “EGYPT . 


BEETHOVEN, 
. Hemme, 
HANDEL, 








Turespay Evenrne. 
A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
COMPRISING 
OVERTURE ge of Corinth) 
CONCERTO PI: iNorort E .. (In G& mine 
OVERTURE er Freischiitz/ 
SELECTIONS FROM OF ERAS, &e. 


Wepyespay Evenine. 





. Rosstxt. 
MENDELSSOHN, 
. WEBER. 












THE CREATION... 


Tacrspay Evenin 
A MISCELLANEOUS © ONC ERT, 


COMPRISING 
OVERTURE.. . (Masaniello) oes AUBER. 
CONCERTO PIANOFORTE .. (InE flat) -... BEETHOVEN. 
GRAND a LE .. . (Lorely) . MENDELSSOHN. 
OVERTUE “(Guillaume Tel) 2.22222 Rossixt. 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &e. 

Fray Evenine. 

re Fa os eer ea HANDEL. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION TO THE HALL. 


Secured Places for the Morning Performances, om sees #110 
Unsecured Places.. xe i 
Secured Places for the Ev ening Performances . 
Unsecured Places. 
Admission to all the "Performances, ‘and ‘any part ‘of ‘the 

Hall except 5 Pe epsesice oe w speed se sist it we 

secured seat.. 550 





STRANGERS’ COMMITTEE. 


This Committee will ballot for and select places for parties 
(whether resident in Birmingham or not) who cannot conveniently 
ballot for their own places. 

Applications to the Strangers’ Committee may be made, either 
personally or by letter, to Gzorce Wuate.ey, Esq., 41, Waterloo- 
street, Birmingham. 


W 7 ANTED, bya Young Man who hasa thorough 

knowledae of the a and Stationery Busines, 
SITUATION on the CONTINENT. Good references Address . 
D. B., care of Messrs. Williams, Cooper & Co. 85, W est § Sint 
London. 


THE PROPRIETOR of a SMALL. BOARD. 
- ING SCHOOL for BOYS, in the North of England, wish 
to meet with a Gentleman to succeed him at Christmas’ 1861, 
For particulars address re of Messrs. Williams & Nor. 
gate, 14, Henrietta-street, Cov Ligeti London. 


W ANTED by an ENGLISH GENTLEMAY, 

Age 50, PARTIAL ENGAGEMENT as English, Italian, 
or French © orrespondent, Confidential eae Reader, Trang. 
lator, Teacher or otherwise. First-rate City and West-Bng 
references offered.—Address (p.p.) Mr. C. 33, Great Portland- -street, 
Regent-street. 








JAINTING and DRAWING.—A GENTLEMAS 
o has gained distinguished honours at the Royal Ac. 
demy willing to devote a portion of his time to TE/ AC HING 
DR RAW ING and PAINTING, in Pencil, Oil, or Water ¢ ‘olours, 
or in attending Sketching Parties in the Country or at the Seq: 
side. Liberal arrangements made with Schools. References 
required: the highest can_be given in exchange. Addreg 
Xervxis, Messrs. Robertson & Co. 99, Long Acre, W.C. 


UTOGRAPHS. — The Advertiser wishes to 
és DISPOSE of the following :—Rogers, Campbell, J. and R, 
paige A Eb. Elliot, Eliza Cook, Bern nard Barton, Thomas 
Hood, ons Ww arren, Jerrold, Blanch: ard, Dickens, Hallam, 
Jeffrey, Wo h, John Foster, B. aydon (P; ainter), 
Father M:z shew, and Lord Denman.—Address x. ¥. Z., 3, Nelson: 
square, Blackfriars- road, 8. 




















"0 MUSICAL AMATEUR aS. —A Gentleman, 


residing in the immediate vicinity of Somerset House, and 
having a good collection of Instrumental Music of the } 
Masters, wishes the co-operation of a sufficient number of efficient 
Amateurs to form (for chamber practice in October next) a Quar- 
tett, Quintett, or Septett Party, or he would be happy to join a 
Party already formed (Instrument, Violoncello or oe Bass), 
As no expense is contemplated if the Meetings take rl ace at the 
Advertiser's Residence, it is requested that those only Oe 
who are acquainted with this class of music.—Addréss 8. C., 
Norfolk-street, Strand. 








A HAPPY UNION OF PHILOSOPHY AND FUN. 
N R. KIDD’S ANECDOTAL “ GOSSIPS.”— 
“Come with me to a ‘ Gossip’s’ Feast.’"—Shakspeare. 

Full particulars of Mr. Krpp’s New Porutar Orat “ Gossips” 
post free.— Apply, by letter only, to Mr. Wiiu1am Kipp (of Ham 
mersmith), 8, Great Castle-street, Regent- street, London, pW ce 





GLOVER’S FORTRAITS OF POPULAR MEN.—NO, I. 
WILLIAM KIDD, of Hammersmits, 


_—_——  & 
ALBUM PORTRAIT, on Card, (post free) .. 16 
VIGNETTE SIZE, on Card 26 
A HALF PL gi Framed and Glazed i 


The Trade supplied.) 
Epwarp GLover, Photographie Artist, 41, Connaught-terrace, 
Edgware-road, London, W 


AMILY TICKETS to the WATERING 

PLACES on the SOUTH COAST are now fesued by the 
LONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST RAILWAY, to 
families of fou y persons and upwards, for one month or extended 
periods. is arrangement comprises Brighton, Portsmouth, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, Worthing, Bognor, &c. See Time Tables, 
For Hastings, St. Leonards, and Eastbourne, see separate Adver- 
tisement. Tickets and full particulars can be obtained at the 
Victoria, London Bridge, and Norwood Junction Stations ; or a 
the C ‘ompany’s Offices, 43, Regent-cireus, Piccadilly. 


| eet s4Y TICKETS to HASTINGS, ST. 
LEONARDS, and EASTBOURNE, for one or more per 
sons, available for ‘ONE MONTH, or for extended periods, from 
Victoria, London Bridge, and Norwood Junction Stations, at 
REDUCED FARES, are NOW ISSUED by the BRIGHTON 
and SOUTH COAST LINE, on application | at the Booking- 
Offices at the above Stations, or at 43, Regent-circus, Picc: oo 
Fares, there and back, by all Trains: To H: astings or St. 
nards, First C lass, 25s. ; Second, 20s. To Eastbourne, First Class, 
208.5 3 Second Class, 148. 


ATURDAY to MONDAY at the SE ASIDE. 

—RETURN TICKETS every SATURDAY _ AFTERNOON, 

at Cheap F: nes by og BRIGHT« IN RAILWAY, from Victoria 

and London to BRIGHTON, H/ ASTINGS, POR'S- 

MOUTH, WORTHING, EASTBOURNE, HAV “ANT, &e. See 
Time Tables. 


YARIS in TWELVE HOURS and a HALF, 
vid DIEPPE, 7 the New Daily Tidal Service, with Special 
Express Tidal rg both on the English and French Railways. 
Second Class, 203.; First Class, 28s. Return Tickets issued. Two 
departures daily Ran, Sundays).—For hours of departure from 
London Bridge and Victoria, see the Times daily. 


OYAL SHIP HOTEL, Dover.—NOTICE 
to TRAVELLERS and V ISITORS. —The Ship Hotel, long 
famous amongst all classes, has just undergone extensive repairs. 
The charges are moderate, and a ladies’ coffee-room has been 
added. Suites of apa artments onan be secured for families. Appli- 
cation to be made to the Man: 1 
The Harbour Station of the ondon, Chatham and Dover Rail- 
way, shortly to be opened, is only ten yards distant from t the 
Hotel. 



































No application can be attended to unless it be panied by a 
remittance of the full price of the places required. 
LODGINGS. 
Visitors desirous of engaging Apartments during the approach- 
ing Festival are requested to make application, by letter, to Mr. 
Harxisox, Music Warehouse, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 


SPECIAL RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS 


Have been entered into with the London and North-Western, 
Great Western, Midland, West Midland, and North 8: 


TIVELESCOPE.—TO BE SOLD, a 5-feet Uni- 

versal EQUATORIAL TELESCOPE, 4inchesclear Aperture, 

with 10 Eye-pieces, Finder, Steadying Rods, Levels, &c. by the 

elder Dollond. The instrument is in excellent condition and per- 

fect in point of definition. No objection to take in excha' a 

ag 24 or 24 Achromatic, fit for a travelling companion.—Address 
» Post Office, Lincoln. 


MINERALS FROM VESUVIUS, &c.—A 

I — number ~§ ae eh Justreseived ; jae aoe 
an ay, 

ano: teeny aunts aisdlse haps Collection of British Fossils 








Railway Companies. 





PROGRAMMES, 


Containing full details of the Performances, Days of Ballot for 
Places, Special Railway Arrangements, &c., may be had gratis on 
application to Mr. Henry Howe tt, Secretary to the Committee, 

34, Bennett's 


-hill, Birmingh: 
eam «5.0, MASON, para 





also for selection, of James R. Grecory, a 25, Golden- 
square, London. Minerals for chemical purposes 
I | ANOVER - SQUARE ROOMS. —To & 
LET, on LEASE, with early posseasion, these —_ 
Concert-rooms with the Mansion adjoining in Hanover: aren 
Particulars and Cards to view to be obtained of Messrs. 
54, Pall Mall 
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yYE LAND SOCIETY, — meepen 
The CONSERVATIVE Fi 


Peet of SAVINGS and CAPITAL. 


Cent. per Annum ; Deposit De 
— Pb Peine Interest Warrants gee haltye “yearly, an W ith: 
arge 


drawals at ew ST yh = tm 

No ps artnership ——— ~~ et os ry ise 

Prospectuses sent ISLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, V 





dencianialipenmeancinmens 
WHE AQUARIUM. —LLOYD’s PRACTICAL 
? INSTRUCTIONS for TANK M ANAGEMENT, with 
Descriptive and Priced List, 162 pages and 101 Engravings, post 
free for pay -one anaes. oy pnd Ang to W. ALrorp Lioyp, 

Portland-roa Regent’s Park, London, W. 
“ Many manuals have Som published upon sana but we con- 


‘or practical utility like th: 
pes wehavessen nctiag Sem ” Era, Oct. 14, 1869. 





OOKBINDING —in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and cae MIN: a—s> sty: ao the — superior 

by English and Foreign workmen.—JosrePpH_ZAEHNSDORF, 
ender to the Krxo or Hanover, English and Foreign Book- 
binder, 30, Brydges-street, C Covent- garden, W Ww. c. 


TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS at MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY. ia : 
he best Works of the present Season are in circulation a 
gil” Torary. The Collection now exceeds Six Hundred Thou- 
sand Volumes, and comprises nearly every work of merit and 
neral interest of the past Thirty Years. Single subscription, 
ne Guinea per annum; First-class Country Subscription, for 
Families and Book Clubs, Three Guineas per annum and upwards, 
according to the ae of volumes required. Prospectuses may 
) ed on application. 
i es Sowiap Mopre, New Oxford-street, ee Cross- 
street, Manchester; an¢ and New-street, Birmingham. 


(HEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE'S LIBRARY. 


at RCHASERS of BOOKS KS for PUBLIC or PRIV ATE 
LIBRARIES, are recommended to obtain C. MUDIE’S 
REVISED LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of REC ENT WORKS 
withdrawn from his Library for Sale. This List comprises 

many of the best Books of the past and present Season, cut and 
: also a selection of Works, well bound, and adapted for 

> 
— ,ntes Epwarp Mupre, New Oxford-street, London; Cross- 
street, Mz anchester ; and New-street, Birmingham. 














Ina iow Pea 3 will be published, royal 12mo. 96 pages, 


CATALOGUE of a MOST INTEREST- 
ING and VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE of 
RARE, CURIOUS and USEFUL OLD BOOKS, 
Chiefly sele scted from the Libraries of those eminent Scholars and 
Antiquaries, Sir Henry Savile and Sir John Savile, who lived in 
the Reigns of Elizabet = James I., Archbishop Tenison, Dr. 
§. Knight, author of the Lives of Er: asmus and Co et, Sir Edward 
Dering, Bart., of Surrenden in Kent, and other sources; includ- 
ing some Rare § panish Books and Chronicles from the Library of 
Richard Ford, Esq., author of the Handbook for Travellers in 
Spain, and some very Rare and Curious Volumes of Early 
Voyages and Travels, rel: ating to America and other Countries ; 
also the most extensive Series of the Poetical and other Works of 
George Wither, from 1612 to 1666, ever offered for sale, from the 
Collections formed by Rey. Dr. Bliss, J. M. Gutch, Esq. , Rev. 
John Mitford, and James Brook Pulham, Esq., &c., accompanied 
with numerous Bibliographical Notes and Extracts: together with 
some very Ancient and Valuable Manuscripts on Vellum, and 
Curious and Interesting Historical Manuscripts on Paper, selected 
from the above Libraries. 
Now on Sale -_ the very oaerate 2 ices affixed, 
By JOSEPH LI A‘ 
15, Bedford-street, (opposite Henriette ae Covent-garden, 
ondon 
*,* This Interesting and Curious Catalogue will be forwarded 
to: any Gentleman requesting it on the receipt of 12 postage-stamps. 


CAT ALOGUE of 10,000 VOLUMES of 
VALUABLE BOOKS, some scarce and difficult to procure, 
in good and Handsome Bindings, free by post for four stamps.— 


Tuomas Hayes, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

A CATALOGUE of a LARGE COLLEC- 
Pa TION of ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, both Ancient and 
Modern, containing Specimens of some of the most Celebrated 
Masters, many being from ogee and well-known Collections ; 
also some Pictures, Prints, few Autograph Letters, and a 
Selection of Music_and Musi al Treatises, ON SALE, at very 
ee ate prices, by Epwarp DanizELL, 53, Mortimer- street, Caven- 

ish-s que are. 

** if ordered d by post, please to inclose one stamp. 


HROMO- LITHOGRAPHS, or IMITATION 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, Fac- Similes of our most 
Talented Artists. Every Subject ever eet (500) kept in 
Stock. The titles of Twelve Subjects will be given from time to 
time in this Journal, forming be serps A a complete Catalogue 
ofall woecy Section No. ‘ass of La Téte Noire, Richard- 
by 28—Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, Johnston, ll. 1s., 
ing Port, Stanfield, 1/. 1s., 22 29—Reichenbach, 
Pope, 188., 23 by 18—Fording the Brook, a ante 15s., 23 by 19— 
Yoon (Fruit), Lance, 128., 18 by 16— Page on Duty, Hunt, 10s. 6d., 
21—On ‘the River ‘Aar, Martens, 88., 22 by 17 ~ Gratz, Chapuy, 
21 by 16—In the Gadmanthal, Tyrol, Rowbotham, 7s. 6 
is by 14—On the Scheldt, Cooke, 7s., 23 by 20—The Lesson, Mole; 
, 16 by 16.—Catalogues. 
OHN Master, 143, § Strand, W.c. 




























Jast Published, gratis, 








as 








M4A2LEY ’s IMITATION OIL PAINTI Gs, 

Originated by J. Mabley, 143, Strand, May, 1858. Fight 

Hundred Examples, after Eminent } Masters. on view. Catalogues. 
J. MaBLey, 143, Strand, V 





(00D FRAMES CHEAP. —Good “Work, 
JK Good Materials, Good Fitting. One Hundred and Fifty 
Designs, from the most simple to the most elaborate. The 
adaptation of designs of Frames to Subjects made a study. No 
Charge for ow «* Cases. Catalogues. 

Mas ey, 143, Strand, W.C. 


STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING. 
Notice of Removal. 


ESSRS. CLAYTON & BELL, 
(Late of 24a, Carding treet, E quare,) 
Have Removed to 
311, REGENT-STREET, W., 
( Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution. - 
Premises affording them tion and faciliti 
completely suited to the necessities of their work = wore 





\ 








AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 
224 and i236, REGENT-STREET. 


hs, and Daguerreotypes 
Taken Daily. 


“Mr. Mayall stands supreme in Portraits, and is unrivalled 
for breadth, manner and finish. Either from the character of 


Phot. 
Bs 








his ye or the taste of his composition, his portraits appear 
mo self p Siu and a than those of any 
other p oom 





STIMATES FOR LITHOGRAPHY, 
ang and PRINTING, 
Promptly ete by 
ASHBEE & DANG 1ELD 
Téthegpeehie bm - Printer in Colours, 
Eng Wood and Copper, 
Copper-plane | ond General Printers, 
22, BEDFORD- STREET, COVENT- GARDEN. 


YOVAL TURKISH BATH for LADIES.— — 
The only one in London. OPEN DAILY, with all the 
Saunenee of decorum and completeness. Hours Seven a.m 
ive p.m. GENTLEMEN’S, daily, from — - m. to Nine 
p.m. Private Baths, daily, from Five to Nin EN- 
SQUARE, Russell-square, next door to the Home i Gentle- 


women. Cards by post. 
WRKISH BATHS IN PERFECTION, 
20, BAKER-STREET, W., under medical direction, fitted 
up in avery recherché sty’ le. For Gentlemen, Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Saturday. Tuesday and Friday for Ladies 
exclusively, when none but Females specially instructed will be 
in attendance. 38. 6d. to 6 o'clock ; 2s. after. Papa 


APIZTON MEN YAQP., 
ATH HOT MINERAL WATER SANA- 


TORIUM, in conjunction with the Roman. or Improved 
Turkish Bath. —Thi is handsome, airy and 











Valuable Books from the Library of a Clergyman, and the 
Library of a Gentleman, many years resident in India, 
by order of the Executors. 


4] R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
Psa ot hie ew New ome. the et a Most erent ane Chancery 
1 wo following 
a Valuable YCOLLE nCTHON of BOOKS, 8, including 1 Lums- 
len’ . ersian Grammar, 2vols.—Museum Florentinum, fine plates 
Pinnso code Cnet of England = Wales, 4 vols. large paper— 
‘ount a complete 
| a Essayists, 45 vol ra — Salamon o Sb et ee) 8 vols. ee " 
» 20 vols. crown 8vo. ~“Benuties of E Se —— Wales, 26 
vale atge paper— Musée Frangais, 10 vols. —Niebuhr 8 ig 
3 ag acon vs orks, : & — ales: 
ine, 3 vols.—Milman’s Christianity, 9 vols.—Colli r Bex i - 
tical History, 9 vols.—Owen’s Works: 98 28 vols.— Bingh “ea, Reclesins- 
9 vols.—Tracts for the Times, 5 vols. —Lightfoot’s Works, 13 vols.— 
ce sane tas 9 vale Bs 5 vols. —_ ldt’s New Spain, 4 vols. 
— Duff's Mahrattas, 3 vols.—Briggs’s Mahomedan P. I 
4vols.,&c. The whole in excellent condition. ata 


May be viewed and Catalogues forwarded on application. 








Day of Sale altered to WEDNESDAY NEXT—The Collec- 
tion of Books of Mr. HAYDAY, the celebrated Bookbinder, 
comprising many of his choicest specimens of Binding. 


PUTHGATE & DARRGEE bee SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Flee WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT, August 14th, at 1, the CHOICE Cc PcoLL ECTION of 
BOOKS, nearly the whole of which are in sumptuous bindings by 
Mr. Hayday ; ; ‘including a complete set of the —— Poets, 53 
a bibdin’s vols. — Shaw’s 
d Decorations of the Middle Ages, am paper— 

Alphabets 1 and Devices of the Middle Ages, large haw’s 
Ornaments, large paper—Richardson’s English Dictions ary, 3 
vols. —Holy Bible, imperial 4to., Oxford Edition, morocco elegant, 
sides and back most richly tooled, with 6 vellum fly-leaves, 
illuminated, gilt corners, bosses and clasps, (the Binding alone of 








aw’s 





situate at the immediate source of the most celebrated Hot 
Springs of the City, so famed for their efficacy in Paralysis, 
Sciatica, Gout, gis Chronic Affections and Cutaneous 
Diseases, and in Dyspepsia, Debility, deficient Nervous Energy, 
&c., gives the Inmates the great advantage of having the spacious 
Mineral Baths, Turkish Bath, &c., without quitting the building. 
The whole has been fitted up at a large outlay, with special rega’ 
to the requirements of the Invalid, affording the ee and 
appliances of a first-class Boarding Establist 

Physician is attached to the Institution.—For ‘Terms and all 
Particulars, address Mr. Pen.ey, Sanatorium, Bath. 


YDROPATHY. — SUDBROOK PARK, 
near Richmond, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, 
M.A., M.D. Edin. 
The TU RKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s 
Medical direction. 


YDROPATHY.— The BEULAH -SPA 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH MENT, Upper Norwood, 
within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, is open for 
the reception of Patients and Visitors. The latter can have all 
the advantages, if desired, of a private Residence. Terms: 
Patients, from 34 guineas ; Visitors, from 24 guineas, according to 
accommodation.—Particulars of Dr. Rirrersanpt, M.D., the 
Resident Physician. 


EONARD & CO. Boox-TrabvE AUCTIONEERS, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATES 

The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers of Boston to conduct 

the Trade Sales in that city, respectfully solicit consignments of 

Books and other Literary Property, either for their regular Saleg 

during the business season, or the Autumn Trade Sales in 


a Triibner & Co., London. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. _ 


Sales bp Auction 


The Very Select Cabinet of Greek and Roman Coins, formed 
by OCTAVIUS BORRELL, Esq., of Smyrna. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH nyt jvm & JOHN 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
SELL Lite AUC TION, at 
their House, No. 13 (late 3), W ellington-street, Strand, W.C., on 
MONDAY, August 12, at 1 0 “clock precisely, a V: aluable Cabinet 
of GREEK and ROMAN COINS formed by OCTAVIUS BOR- 
RELL, Esq., of Smyrna; comprising many very Rare or U mane 
Specimens of at interest and in high preservation ; to whic 
added, ANO ER COLLECTION, the Property of a Gantie- 
man, ‘conta cae some Rage Early British Coins in Gold and 
‘Silver, and others of the English Series, many being in fine pre- 
servation. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 


The Very Important Library of the late Rev. Dr, BAN- 
DINEL, of the Bodleian, Oxford. 
N ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary ae! and 
Works illustrative of the Fine AUCTION, = 


Arts, will SELL od 
their House, No. 13 (late 3) ‘Wellington- street, Strand, Na 7 
e 

of the 




















this volume cost upwards of 50/.)\—Bridgewater Trea- 
tises, 12 vols.—Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, 4 vols.—The 
Book of Gems, 3 vols.—Hume and Smollett’s England, 10 yols.— 
Scott’s W: averley Novels, 48 vols.—Ingram’s and Le Keux’s Memo- 
rials of Oxford and Cambridge, 5 vols.—Johnson’s Works, with Life 
by seen Oxford Editions, 15 vols.—Smyth’s Lectures on His- 
ry, 5 vo ols.—The Works of the English Poets in the V. enctian, 
French, Monastic and Roger Pa; g dg le—A Collection of Mr. 
Pickering’s publications, many bei presentation copies—Pri- 
vately Printed ks—Specimens of Binding by De Rome, Pada- 
loup and other celebrated Binders, and other Interesting Works. 


Catalogues forwarded ¢ on a receipt of two stamps. 
Ancient and Modern Drawings, the , a of the late 
Rev. . BAYLEY, 
\ ESSRS. PoSrIoK & uae: Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property, will SELL b AUCTION, 
at their House, 47, Lelocster-square, ee "" Ay side), on WED: 
NESDAY, August 14 = en wing day. he Extensive, Interest- 
ing and Valuable COLLE Winds by “ aa 
and Modern Masters, tensed | the | Rev. RS YLEY, 
F.S.A. formerly of Sheffield, and kh of ADF, oo 
ing a ‘farge assemblage of Interesting works, by Masters of the 
Italian, Venetian, French, German and Dutch schools, selected 
from the various celebrated collections which have been dispersed 
during the last fifteen years. 
Catalo, ues On receipt of two stamps. 














Engravings, Paintings, 150 Choice Modern Enamels, &c. 


MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
ae by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester- -equare, 
on FR AY, August 16, and ed day, a Large and Valu- 
able PKA TION of ENGRAVINGS ; comprising many Inter- 
esting Prints, Etchings, &c., Ancient and Modern—a large number 
of capital Portraits, for the Portfolio and for Illustration—and 
upwards of 150 choice Modern wa suitable for the Cabinet 
or for Mounting, compris ing Watteau, Lancret, he gg and 
Boucher —— Sacred Subjects after Raphael, Murillo, & c.—2 
few Pictures, 





uke on receipt of two stamps. 





Very fine Books in all Classes of Literature, Splendid Copy of 
Gould’s Birds of Australia, a few Curious and Rare 
Autographs, &e. 


NV ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by AUC TION, at 
nee House, 47, Leicester-square, V.C. (west t side), on TUESDAY, 
ugust 20, and four following da v8, & Large and’ Highly V ALU- 
ABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, comprising the Library of a 
Clorgymen, and the remaining Library of a well-known Historian 
—including Gould’s Birds of Australia,7 vols. green morocco ele- 
gant—Le Vaillant, Oiseaux de Paradis, large real BEI 8 
Antiquities, 12 vols. large paper, crimson morocco—C a vag 
Portraits of Remarkable Characters, 4 vols. large paper, pr 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 7th edition, 21 vols.—Penny C: ‘elope —_ 
with Supplement, 29 vols. 1s.—L e, Dietionarium Ang.-Sax., 2 vo 
| —Du Cange, Glossarium, 6 vols.—Baronii Annales, 24 vols. tabs 
et Cossart, Conciliorum *Collecti io, 17 vols.—Withers’s Emblems, 
fine copy—Glass for the People of New England, 1676—Secrets of 
Angling, 1613, uncut (only one other known)—Quart erly Review, 
complete with all the Indexes—Swift’s Works, 19 vols. best edition 





mo a August 12, and four following days, at 

VALUA CRY of the late Rev. Dr- BANDIN EL, 
Bane "eka pre Rs Rare or Unique Poetical Volumes, 
by Shakspeare, Spenser, 8. Daniel, R. Tofte, Taylor the Water 
Poet, and W. Basse—W orks relating to the English Chureh, by 
Early Reformers, including Primers, Ca ms, Homilies— 
Early English Historical Tracts—Books velatine! to Scotland and 
Ireland—Curious Collections illustrative of the Periods of the 
Long Parliament and the Restoration—Valuable Antiquarian, 
Architectural ace Pictorial Works—Oxford Greek an tin 
Classics, on large paper—a Series of Books printed at the Univer- 
a Press, on a aper—Works of Thomas Hearne, and other 

Valuable Books relating to Oxford—the Best Books on Biblio- 
—Rare Tracts relating to America—Pablications of the 
Roxburghe, a SE Surtees, Camden, and other learned 
Societies—Curious Ch: ap Books, Rare Broadsides and Proclama- 
tions, and Important Works in General Literature—also, a few 
Valuable Manuscripts. 9 ae ene a fine Volume of Yorkshire | 
Genealogies, compil slover, Somerset. Herald, 1584—and 
a Curious Roll of the aay ors, Sheriffs and Bailiffs of York, from 
1273 to 1609, 40 feet lon; 

May be viewed two aye prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
four stamps. 


Mr. S, LEIGH SOTHEBY’S Ramblings in Elucidation of 
the Autograph of Milton, 
R. JOHN WILKINSON will SELL by 
AUC grec at No. 13, igen ea street, 


Stra 
THURSDAY, August 22, at 1 o’cloc Six Hundred and 
fen te BY’S ‘ Ramblings 





Twenty-five Copies of Mr. 8. LEIG NP OTTE 
in the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton? 
Copies of the Work may be now seen, and Catalogues had on 





attainable at their old establishment. 


receipt 


one stamp. 


—Bythewood’s Conveyancing, 9 vols.— Philological Works, Glossa- 
ries of Provincial Dialects, c.— an excellent C Collection of Books 
in General Literature—Theol logical Books, Critical, Expository, 
Controversial and Historical—Works, in the French and Spanish 
Languages—a few MSS. and A Autograph Letters (Dr. Sam. John- 
son, STobie Mathew, Bp. of Durham, &c.)—File of the Times for 
1851-52-53, complete, &c. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Hyde Park College. 


R. T. S. SMITH has received instructions 
from the Committee to SELL by AUCTION, on the Pre- 
M No. 31, Westbourne-terrace, on THU URSDAY. NEXT, 
August 15, at 13 for 1, the FURNITURE and FITTINGS; com: 
prising oak and other desks cane-seat chairs, rout seats, ’ stools 
and forms, slates, drawing boards maps, globes, drawing aa 
| designing copies, a nears new brilliant-toned 64-octav 
cottage Pianoforte by Erard, two birch-wood ditto by Collard, toon 
French, and other, bedsteads, satin-w hests of 
drawers, dressing-tables and glasses velvet pile and a car- 
pets and rugs, Turkey carpet aS ft. by 1 oak a com- 
mittee table, 10 mahogany A. ty c airs, six oak 
mahogany double- peated’ writing table escritoire, eas: 
and couches, chimney-glasses, nine mantel and bracke' 
| including a French ditto, by Brocot, telling the da: 
| month, and quarter of moon, about 100 volumes o: 
pou oe tulicon and oil-cloth, and 
| 





ditto, 
chairs 
clocks, 
of week and 

——— kamp- 
effect 





view the day prior and a of sale. perwrnaccorerl tained 
= Sidney Smith, Auctioneer and 


on " premises ; and of Me 
Valuer, 42, Lom! 
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HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of PUBLIC 
MEN.—Lists free on application.—Mason & Co. 7, Amen- 
corner, Paternoster-row, London. 


O LITERARY and MECHANICS’ INSTI- 
TUTIONS.—_PHOTOGRAPHS of the Popular a 
GEORGE DAW SON, M.A., GEORGE GROSSMITH, «38 on 
each. ALBUM PORTRAIT GALLERY, 352, Strand, Ww C .—Post 
Free for Extra Stamp. 








HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. “COXIX. 
is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
. DE QUINCEY AND HIS WORKS. 
II. MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS OF THE WEST. 
III. TRANSLATORS OF VIRGIL. 
IV. MAINE ON ANCIENT LAW. 
V. SCOTTISH CHARACTER. 
VI. RUSSIA ON THE AMOOR, 
VIT. CAVOTUR. 
VIII. DEMOCRACY ON ITS TRIAL. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE BOY’S OWN LIBRAR Y, Part 4, con- 
tains—The Nshiego-Mbouvé, Biographic: al Notice of M. Du 
Chaillu; The Rhinoceros — structure, habit aes Memoir of 
Andersson ; The Tiger—structure and h abitat ; ; 32 Illustrations, 
Map and Coloured Frontispiece. 
ondon: 8. O. Beeton, 248, » Strand, W.c. 


a 














Now pandy " 
EETON’S ILLUMINATED FAMILY 
BIBLE. Part I. post free for 24 stamps. 
London: §S. 0. Beeton, 248, Strand, W.C.; and all Booksellers. 
TSE QUEEN : a New Illustrated Journal and 
Review. 6d. weekly. Prospectuses now ready. 
London ;: 248, Strand, W.C. 





a } SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR R AUGUST. 


LEMENTS of EXPERIMENTAL and 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; being an Easy Introduction 
to the Study of the Physical Sciences, comprehending Mechanics, 
Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, Hydrauli » AOOUSEICS, Opties, C aloric, 
i ged Voltaism, and Magne tism. By JABEZ HOGG, 
M.R.C.S. &c. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, with 
upwards of 400 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
_ Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garde n, London, W.C. 


~ BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
N ARRYAT’S PIRATE, and THREE CUT- 


TERS. Illustrated with Twenty beautiful Steel may gs, 
from Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, Esy. R.A. ew Edition, 
to which is prefixed a Memoir of the Auth or. Post Byo. cloth, 5e. 

Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 











BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLE MAN *S LIBRARY FOR 
AUGUS 
Handsomely pelated in demy 8vo. and illustrated with Portraits 
and a € * 98. per Volume, 
HE ENTI RE CORRESPONDENCE of 
HORACE WALPOL = with Loy Prefaces of Mr. Croker. 
Lord Dover, and others, the Notes of all previous Editors, and 
additional Notes by PE TER CUNNINGHAM. Illustrated with 
numerous a Portraits engraved on Steel. To be completed in 
9 vols. 
Henry G. ‘Bohn, York street, Covent- garden, » Lone don, W C. 











G RAPHIC TEAC HER: A Guide ¢ ‘to a Pri actics al Acqus uint- 
ance with the Art of Shorthand, 6d.; by post, 7d. he lessons of 
Students are corrected gratuitously, per post, by Members of the 
Phonetic Society. 

___ London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


HONETIC READING.—First Book i in Pho- 
netic Reading, 1d.; Second Book, 2d.; Third Book, 3d. 
Children and Adults can acquire the art of res vding common books 
in one-fourth of the time now spent in learning, by first going 
through a course of Phonetic Reading. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR, 236th Edition, price 1s. 6d. 
ound. 
UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, 


EASY GRADATIONS, on a New and Original Plan, by 








which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 4sth 
Edition, price 1s. 6d. bo 
UTTER’S GRADU AL PRIMER. With 


Engravings. 36th Edition, price 6d. 


London: Simpkin & Co., Whittaker & Co., Longman & Co., 
Hamilton & Co. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 





Now ready, the SECON D EDITION, with C orrections and 
Additions, royal 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LEANINGS i in GRAVEYARDS: a Collec- 


on = Curious Epitaphs. Collated and Compiled b. 
H. E. NOkt OLK . - 
. Russell Smith, 36, Soho- requare, London. 





Price 1s. 6d. 


IHOUGHTS on a FEW SUBJECTS of PQLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY. By JOHN CAZENOVE. 
Also, price 1s., Supplement to the above, containing, among 
other Regen a Letter from Mr. Pennington on the ‘Condon 
ng Syste: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


MR. ST. JOHN’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
B.C. 55 TO A.D. 1087. 
Nearly ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 


TSTORY of the FOUR CONQUESTS of 
GLAND: Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Danish, and Norman. 
ee JAMES AUGUSTUS St. JOHN. The Author has availed 
self of the valuable information on ieeporpand points of 
negli sh History | afforded by the Chronicles published by direction 
of t! aster of the Rolls. 
Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill, 





RE-ISSUE 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY, 


IN A CHEAPER FORM, 
With MANY CORRECTIONS and IMPROVEMENTS. 





This series of works was projected and commenced by the late 
Mr. Murray at a time when he numbered amongst his business 
connexions and personal friends the most brilliant writers and 
most eminent scientific men of the day. Ofthis enviable position 
he availed himself with characteristic tact and energy; and, in 
the fulfilment of the plan which he had sketched out, secured ‘the 
assistance of a host of authors whose works now rank “amongst the 
classics of England. 

Having spared no pains or expense to insure its favourable 
reception by the public, Mr. Murray = as rewarded by the imme- 
diate success which was accorded to Tue Famity Lisrary. Its 
sale was very large and continuous. After some years the work 
passed into the hands of the late Mr. Tegg, who engaged com- 
petent writers to treat other topics of interest, and continued the 
series till it numbered eighty volumes, for which there has been a 
steady demand down to the present "day. Upon the cee 
alone of these valuable works a sum of more than 12,0002 
expended ; and amongst the Contributors to the series will be 
found the follow ing distinguished names :— 


Sir Water Scott, Barr. Rev. E. Sree 
Roser Sovrney, LL.D Rey. G. R. Gueie. 

Mr. LockHart. Sir D. naw r, K.G.H, 
Dean Mian. Mr. CoLeripcGe. 
Wasuineton Irvine. Sir F. B. Heap, corset 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Crorron Croker. 
Mr, Tytier. Proressor AyTouN 
Ven. J. Wintrams, A.M. Rev. T. Cuetwope Evsrace. 
ee J.J. Burnt. Mr. Roscoe. 

Sir J. Barxow. Sir Francis PaAtGRAve. 








It having appeared to Mr. William Tegg, the present proprietor 
of Tue Famity Lisrary, that—in view of the gradual yet great 
increase of book-lovers, and the encouraging demand for every 
work of value that is attainable at a moderate price—something 
might be done to bring this mass of instructive and entertaining 
matter within the reach of a wider circle of readers, he has — 
arrangements which will enable him to reduce the price 
von to three shillings and sixpence ; confidently expecting that 
both the public and himself will derive advantage from the 
increased circulation which may reasonably be reckoned upon. 
At this price the volumes will be carefully printed on good paper, 
and bound in cloth, with gilt edges. 

To meet the convenience of Libraries, Book-Clubs, &c., the 

Volumes, in their new form, will be issued at the rate of thirteen 
at a time, at short intervals. The following is a list of those 
which are now ready :— 


THE FIRST SERIES. 


AYTOUN’S (PROFESSOR) LIFE and TIMES 
of RICHARD the FIRST. 


BARROW’S (JOHN) LIFE of PETER the 
GREAT. 


EDMOND’S (CYRUS) LIFE and TIMES of 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. 2 vols. 

HEAD’S (Sir F. B., Bart.) LIFE of BRUCE, 
the African Traveller. 

HOLLING’S (J. F.) LIFE of MARCUS TUL- 
LIUS CICERO. 

LOCKHART’S (J. G.) HISTORY of NAPO- 
LEON BUONAPARTE. 2 vols. 


LIVES of BRITISH PHYSICIANS. 

Now first added, the Lives of Merriman, Paris, Halford, 
Chambers, and ¢ ‘lutterbuck, dedicated by pe rmission to the 
President of the Royal C ollege of Physicians. 

ROSCOE’S (THOMAS) LIFE and WRITINGS 
of MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. 

SOUTHEY’S (R.) LIFE of NELSON, with the 
Author's last Corrections. 

TRIALS (The) of CHARLES the FIRST and 


some of the REGICIDES, — Biographies of Bradshaw, 
Ireton, Harrison, and others. 


WILLIAMS’ (The Ven. JOHN) LIFE and 
ACTIONS of ALEXANDER the GREAT. 


THE SECOND SERIES. 
IRVING'S (W.) The SKETCH-BOOK. 2 vols. 
—— COMPANIONS of CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS. 

BUCKE'S (C.) LIFE of JOHN, DUKE of 
MARLBOROUGH. 

DE FOE’S (D.) JOURNAL of the PLAGUE 
YEAR. 


BREWSTER’S (Sir D.) LETTERS on NATU- 
RAL MAGIC. 


DAVENPORT’S (R. A.) LIFE of ALI 
PASHA, Vizier of Epirus. 

—— SKETCHES of IMPOSTURE, DE- 
CEPTION, and INCREDULITY. 

PALGRAVE’S (Sir F.) HISTORY of the 
ANGLO-SAXONS, 

NEALE'S (I.) NARRATIVE of the MUTINY 
at the NORE. 

COURT (The) and CAMP of NAPOLEON I. 

SKETCHES from VENETIAN HISTORY. 


2 vols, 


London: Witttam Tee, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 





DR. NEIL ARNOTT ON PROGRESS AND +e 
Just published, in 8vo. price 6s. 6d. clot! 


A SURVEY of HUMAN PROGRESS, from 
the Savage State to the Highest Civilization yet attained : 

A Progress as little 7. i by the multitude in any age, ag ig 
the slow growing o' tree es the children who play under its 
shade—but which is leading to a new condition of Mankind op 
Earth. By NEIL "ARNOTT, M.D. F.RS. F.R.C.P. &&., Phy. 
sician-Extraordinary to the Queen. 


London: Longman, Green, and Uo. Paternoster-row. 





The Fourth Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
EASON and FAITH; their Claims ang 
Conflicts. By HENRY ROGERS. 
HENRY ROGERS’S ESSAYS. 2nd Edition, 


3 vols. 21s. 


The ECLIPSE of FAITH. Ninth Edition, 
5. 
Peothe. author's main design is to apply Butler’s great argument 
to some recent modifications of Deism.”—Quarterly Review. 
DEFENCE of ECLIPSE of FAITH. Third 
Edition, 38. 6d. 


SELECTIONS fromthe CORRESPONDENCE 
of R. E. H. GREYSON, Esq. Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
London: | Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING FOR MILITARY STUDENTs, 
In post Svo. with many Figures and Diagrams, price 6s. 6d. 


{LEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL DRAW. 
ING, Part II. The Practical woewt peed y of Planes and 
Solids; comprising the Elements of Descriptive Geometry, with 
its Application to Horizontal and Teomnetats Projection, and the 
Projection of Solids and Shadows. Chiefly designed for the use 
WINTER En Preparing for Military Examinations. By 8. H. 


WINTER’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRI. 
CAL DRAWING, Parr I., including Practical Plane Geometry, 


the Construction of Scales, the use of the Sector, the Marquois 
Scales, and the Protractor. Second Edition, price 3s. 6¢ 


London: Longms An, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


a 


HM. 


lyric poets, and the Alcestis of 
Euripides, w ith an ample supply 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS, BY THE REV. 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS. 
Also, by the Rey. H. M. Wilkins, in 12mo. price 5s. 

“A good reading-book for 
of good notes.”—Atheneum. 
the Odyssey, the elegiac and | 


WILKINS. 
New Edition, now ready, in 12mo. price 4s. 

A By the Rev. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow 
Merton College, Oxford. 

PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 
= Schools. 
young Greek scholars, consist- 
ing of extracts from Ans acreon, 

WILKINS'S NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, 
in use in Harrow, Westminster and Rugby. Third Edition. 4s. 64 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 








Just published, price le. 


XISHOPS and inn eat of the 19TH 


CEN 
‘Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 5 3 $ and i Hamilton, Adams é & Co. London. 





Sixth Thousand is now ready, price 3s. 6d., by. post 3a. 8d., of 


THE PRACTICAL ANGLER. 
By W. C. STEWART. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black ; and all Booksellers. 
NEW WORK BY LORD LINDSAY. 
This day, 8vo. 


CEPTICISM; a RETROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 
in THEOLOGY and PHILOSOPHY; as Contrasted with 
the Church of England, Cathoiic (at once) and Protestant, stabie 
and progressive. Two Letters on points of present interest, ad- 
dressed to the Rev. W. B. Bry ai M.A., Rector of Rodington, &c., 
and The Hon. Colin Lindsay. y LORD LINDSAY. 
John Murray, r [bemarle-atreet. 








Second Edition, post Svo. cloth, 53. 


E YDROPATHY; or, HYGIENIC MEDI- 
CINE. By, EDW ARD. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 
Physician to the at Sudb k Park, Richmond, 
Surrey. 
This i is by far the clearest and most rational exposition that 
has yet been given to the English public of the principles of the 
od of medical treatment which owes its origin to Vincent 
Priessnitz.”—Examiner. 
* A book of consummate ability.”—Press. 
London: | John Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


MANSEL’S METAPHYSICS. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


\ ETAPHYSICS ; or, the Philosophy of Con- 
a sciousness, Phenomenal and Real. By HENRY LONGUE- 
VILLE MANSE B.D., Waynfiete Professor of Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, &e. 

Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black ; and all Booksellers. 














Now ready, illustrated with 11 Steel Engravings, 
Price 12s. cloth lettered, 
ANDSCAPE PAINTING 
IN OIL COLOURS 
Explained in Letters on the Theory and ‘Practice of the Art, 
And ILLUSTRATED BY nt FROM THE SEVERAL 


By JOHN BURNET, F.R. 
Author of ‘ Practical Hints on ‘Painting,’ . FS abrandt and his 
Works,’ &c. &c. 
Re-edited, with an Appendix, by HENRY a F.S.A. 
Also, by the same Author, price 12s. ea 
PRACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
REMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS. 
TURNER AND HIS WORKS. 
London: James 8, Virtue, City-road and Ivy-lane. 
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MURRAY’S 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE 
CONTINENT. 


—_—>—— 


The following are Now Ready :— 


HANDBOOK—TRAVEL.-TALK, 
In — FRENCH, ITALIAN, and GERMAN. 
18mo. 3s. Od. 


HANDBOOK—THE RHINE, 
From SWITZERLAND to HOLLAND, the BLACK 
FOREST, VOSGES, HAARDT, ODENWALD, EIFEL, 
MOSELLE, &c. By K. BAEDEKER. Maps and Plans. 
Post 8vo. 48. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH GERMANY. 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and the RHINE 
to SWITZERLAND. Map. Post 80. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY. 
The TYROL, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, 
STYRIA, HUNGARY, and the DANUBE from ULM 
to the BLACK SEA. Map. Post &vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND. 


The ALPS of SAVOY and PIEDMONT. A New and 


thoroughly Revised Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 9s. 
HANDBOOK—FRANCE, 

NORMANDY, BRITTANY, the FRENCH ALPS, 

DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, and the PYRENEES. 

New and Revised Edition. "Maps, Post 8vo. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—SPAIN. 


ANDALUSIA, GRENADA, MADRID, &c. 
Supplement of Inns and Railways, 1861. 
Post 8vo. 30s. 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL. 


LISBON, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY. 
PIEDMONT, NICE, LOMBARDY, VENICE, PARMA, 
MODENA, and ROMAGNA. Maps. Post évo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY. 


LUCCA, TUSCANY, FLORENCE, The MARCHES, 


With a 
Maps. 2 vols. 


and the PATRIMONY of ST. PETER. Maps. Post 
8vo. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—ROME and ITS EN- 
VIRONS. 
Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY. 
TWO SICILIES, NAPLES, POMPEII, HERCULA- 
NEUM, VESUVIUS, ABRUZZI, &c. Maps. Post 
8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—GREECE. 
The IONIAN ISLANDS, ALBANIA, THESSALY, 
and MACEDONIA. Maps. Post 8vo. lis. 


HANDBOOK—EGY PT. 
The NILE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, and THEBES. 
Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 


HANDBOOK—SYRIA, PALESTINE. 
SINAI, EDOM, SYRIAN DESERT, &e. Maps. 2 vols. 


HANDBOOK—INDIA. 


BOMBAY and MADRAS. Map. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s, 


HANDBOOK — DENMARK, NOR- 
WAY and SWEDEN, and ICE- 
LAND. 


Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 
HANDBOOK—RUSSIA. 


ST. PETERSBURG, MOSCOW, FINLAND, &c. Maps. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 





MACMILLAN & CO. 
HAVE NOW READY: 


—..—— 


EDWIN of DEIRA. By Alexander 


SMITH. Fceap. 8yo. cloth, 5s. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY: a Col- 


lection of we so ~~ phon and Lyrical Poems in ~ Bngiich 
GRAVES Fall , With Notes, a: T. P. 
GRAV Fellow of ‘Exeter ¢ Colleze, Oxford Dedicated “ 
permission to Alfred Tennyson. 24mo. cloth ‘extra, 4s. 6d. 


FOOT-NOTES from the PAGE of 


NATURE; or, First_Forms of Vegetation. A | the Rev. 
HUGH MACMILLAN, Fellow of the Botanical Society of 
eae &c. With ‘numerous Illustrations. Feap. 8yo. 
clo 


PICTURES of OLD ENGLAND. By 


Dr. R. PAULI. Translated by E. C. OTTE. With Map of 
London in the Fifteenth Century. Crown 8yo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


The HUMAN HAND and FOOT. 


By G. M. HUMPHRY, M.D. F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Feap 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The PLATONIC DIALOGUES, for 


ENGLISH READERS. By W. WHEWELL, D.D. F.R.S., 
Master of Trinity —— ‘ambridge. Vol. 1iI. containing 
THE REPUBLIC. 7s. 6d. 


Vol. I. Second pen. containing THE SOCRATIC DIA- 
LOGUES, 73. 6d. 


Vol. IT. containing nt ANTI-SOPHLIST DIALOGUES, 6s. 6d. 


CAVOUR: a Memoir. 


DICEY. 


By Edward 


Immediately. 


Lately published, by the same Author, crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 6d. 


~ ROME IN 1860. 


The PRISON CHAPLAIN: a Memoir 


of the Rev. JOHN CLAY, Chaplain of Preston Gaol. By 
HIS SON. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


CREATION IN PLAN AND IN PRO- 


GRESS: An Lara! on _the First oy ge? “3 Aire By 
the Rev. JAMES CHALLIS, M.A. F.E A.S., Plumian 
Professor.of Astronomy an ya tn of TS in the 
University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


NOW PUBLISHING, 
Price One Shilling each, 


TRACTS for PRIESTS and PEOPLE. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


No. I. RELIGIO LAICI. By Thomas Hughes. 
II. THE MOTE AND THE BEAM: a Clergyman’s Lessons 
from the Present Panic. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
THE ATONEMENT ASA FACE AND AS A THEORY. 
By the Rev. Francis Garden. 
= SIGNS oe THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN: 
peal to = on the Question of Miracles By 
Ftd PRey. John Llewelyn Davies. 
ON TERMS OF COMMUNION, contains Two Tracts :— 
1. on, te jpounteses of the Church. By the Rev. 


2 an + eral of the Church. By J. N. Langley, M.A. 

. E SERMON OF THE BISHOP OF OXFORD ON 
THEY ELATION, AND THE LAYMAN’S ANSWER: 

1. A Dialogue on Doubt. By J. M. Ludlow. 

2. Morality and Divinity. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
TWO LAY DIALOGUES. By J. M. Ludlow. 

1. On Laws of Nature and Faith therein. 

2. On Positive Philosophy. 


III. 


IV. 


Vv. 


VII. 


*,* No. VIII. will appear in October. 
Others are in Preparation. 


Macmitian & Co, London and Cambridge. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
Enlarged Edition, feap. 8vo. price 58. cloth, red edges, 


TUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY; with 

O) iographical Sketches, and Notes Ex lanato anc 

Critical. Intend ded as a Text-Book for the Hi, her Classes : 

Saoth, one as an Introduction to the Study of English Litera- 
y JOSEPH PAYNE. Fourth Edition, revised. 


Enlarged Edition, in post 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 


A MANUAL of the ANATOMY and PHY- 
SIOLOGY of the HUMAN MIND. By Dr. CARLILE. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 25, Paternoster-row. 





USEFUL ELEMENTARY WORKS. 
Improved Edition, 18mo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


CKWORTH VOCABULARY, or English 
Spelling-Book ; with the Meaning attached to each Word. 


2. 
New Edition, 18mo. cloth, price 2s. 
ARBAULDS LECONS pour des ENFANS, 


epuis l’Age de Deux Ans jusqu’A Cing. Avec une Interpré- 
tation’ glaise. 


HYMNES en PROSE. 


3. 
New Edition, 12mo. cloth, price 2. 


ELLENGER’S FRENCH FABLES; with 


a paaeenery of the Words on idioma Phrases, Gram- 
maticall shee New Edi sed and corrected by 
c.J.D LiL E, Professor a at Christ's Hospital, &e. 


4. 
New Edition, 12mo. cloth, price 28. 6d. 
ATECHISM of FAMILIAR THINGS: 
their History, and the Events which led to their Discovery. 
With a Short Explanation of some of the principal WG: Phe- 


nomena. For the use of Schools and Families. By WILLE- 
MENT. New and improved Edition. 


18mo. cloth, 1s. 


5. 
Improved Edition, price 2s. cloth, 
ILES’S ENGLISH PARSING; comprising 


the Rules of Syntax, exemplified by appropriate Lessons 
under each Rule. 


6. 
New Edition, price 1s. 6g. cloth, 
ICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK; or, 


sons on Facts and Objects. With 139 Illustrations. 


7. 
New Edition, 12mo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


OWBOTHAM’S DERIVATIVE SPELL- 

ING-BOOK ; in which the Origin of each Word is given 

from the Greek, Latin, Saxon, German, Teutonic, Dutch, French 

Spanish, and other Languages ; with the Parts of Speech, and 
munciation Accented. 


Les- 


8. 
New Edition, in 18mo. cloth, price 28. 6d. 
ELECT POETRY for CHILDREN; with 
Brief Explanatory Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and 
Families. By JOSEPH PAYNE. Thirteenth Edition, corrected 
and enlarged. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 25, Paternoster-row. 





WHEELER’S SCRIPTURE CLASS- 
BOOKS. 


New Edition, post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


A NALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD TES- 
TAMENT HISTORY and the LAWS of py nd ; with a 

Connexion between the Old and New Ti 

Puttin of the Geography, Political History, “ke. 

HEELER, F.R.G.5. Sixth Edition. 





By J. 7. 


2. 
New Edition, post 8vo. cloth, price 58. 6d. 


ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW TES- 
Len gt HISTORY ; with an Introductory Outline of 


the Geogra) “yy History, Anteaters Credibility, and 
tg > mas ege be the New Testament. I ted by copious His- 
torical, Antiqua: ty ‘No , Chronologicat 


phical and 
Tables, & By J.T. WHEELER. Fourth Edition, revised. 
3. 
New Edition, folio, cloth, price 78. 6d. 

[He HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 

OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. By J. T. WHEELER. 
Illustrated with Five Coloured Maps and large View of Jeru- 
salem, with Plan of the Ancient City. 

4. 

In 2 vols. 18mo. cloth, price 28. each, 
POPULAR ABRIDGMENT of OLD and 
NEW. TEATAMSES et py for Schools, Familiez 

Reading. Explain Historical and hical 


edb 
> Diagrams. ByJ.'T.WH 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & 00. 5, Paternoster-row. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
FOR AUGUST. 





CONSUL HODGSON. 


A RESIDENCE at NAGASAKI and 


ag er in 1859-60. With an Account of Japan gene- 
rally. CONSUL HODGSON. To we are added, a 
Series a Letters on Japan, by HIS WIFE. 8yo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 


J. HENEAGE JESSE.—MEMOIRS 
of KING RICHARD the THIRD ane SOME of his CON- 
TEMPORARIES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Author of 
*The Court of Snaland under the Stuarts,’ &c. 





8yo. with a 


Portrait, &e. 
C. E. FRANCATELLI.—The COOK’S 
GUIDE and HOUSEKEEPER and BUTLER’S ASSIS- 


TANT: a Practical Treatise on English and Foreign Cookery 
in all its Branches, and also Instruc tions for Pickling and 
Preserving Vegetables, Fruits,Game, &c. ; the Curing of Hams 
and Bacon; the Art of Confectionery and Ice-making, and 
the ae of Desserts. By CHARLES ELME 
FRANCATELLI, Author of ‘The Modern Cook.’ Small 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 5a. 


] 
M. GUIZOT’S PERSONAL 
MEMOIRS. Vol. IV. 8yo. 14s. [Now ready. 
**We have here sketches of M. Guizot’s great contemporaries 
—Talleyrand, Metternich, Wellington, Lacie, Philippe, Emperor 
Nicholas, Louis Nz apoleon, Palmerston, ”*— Birmingham Journ. 
“This new volume deals with a brilli: he ‘and dramatic period in 
the consitutional history of France, from 1830 to 1840, and aims at 
something far higher than a passing popularity.”—Atheneum. 


NEW STORY OF SOCIAL LIFE. 


EAST LYNNE. By the Author of 


* Ashley.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A REPLY to the OBSERVATIONS 


in THE QUARTERLY REVIEW on THE AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY of LORD DUNDONALD. By MARCUS. 8yo. 
with Charts. 


The Hon. Mrs.) YELVERTON’S 


‘MARTYRS to CIRCUMSTANCE.’ Second and Con- 
cluding Parts, price 3s. 


Dr. MARSHALL HALL.—BIOGRA- 


PHICAL MEMOIRS of MARSHALL HALL, M.D. F.R.S., 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, and Foreign 
Associate of the Academy of Paris. By HIS WIDOW. 8yvo. 
with a Portrait, 14s. Now ready. 

“ Dr. Marshall Hall was not less an amiable man than a scien- 
tific inquirer, with an intellect of noble proportions and lofty aim. 
In the world of physiological scie nce he may fairly be ranked as 
the companion of Harvey and Bell.” — Atheneum. 

“This work cannot fail to command respect and sympathy, not 
less for the sentiments which animate the author, than for the 
many interesting facts it contains relative to a public benefactor, 
an able phy: sician, an accomplished gentleman, a thoroughly good- 
hearted man.””—Observer. 


JOHN HUSS AND JEROME OF PRAGUE. 


The LIFE and TIMES of CARDINAL 


JULIAN. By the Rey. R. C. JENKINS. 8yo. 14s. 
[Now ready. 

“* Mr. Jenkins treats with candour and learning a life which 
bears the impress of greatnes > has succeeded in developing 
the high aims and profound st atesms unship of Cardinal Julian. 

Saturday Review. 

** Soberly and truthfully written. The times in which the Car- 
dinal moved, and upon which his strong mind made a marked 
_ ression, were very full of incidents. The book has solid value, 

deserves close attention.” —Examiner. 


POPULAR ANSWERS to “ESSAYS 


and REVIEWS.” Being Lectures delivered in various Places. 
By the Rev. Dr. CUMMING. Small 8vo. 4s. [Now ready. 






JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW MODERN SEA STORY. 


VONVED the DANE, the 
of the BALTIC. 2 vols. 

“ This is a great book, both in conception and execution. 
Author possesses a rare faculty of exciting and arresting atten- 
tion. In its own school this story has no rival. Victor Hugo 
— be proud to have written some of its chapters, than which 
he has never ne oaecy any thing more thrilling or more terrible ; 
and Alexandre Dumas himself, so powerful in describing prison 
scenes, has not exceeded ee writer in his account of the Rover 
of the Baltic.”—Morning Post 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘ BEWTLEY's STANDARD NOVELS.’ 


The SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. 


By the eachor of ‘The Semi-Detached House.’ Price 23. 6d. ; 
cloth gilt, 3s. 


THE HON. MRS, YELVERTON. 


MARTYRS to CIRCUMSTANCE. 


3y the Hon. Mrs. YELVERTON. Part I. Seventh Thousand. 
rice 28. 


ROVER 


The 








With Four Plans and a Portrait, price 5s. 
LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIO- 


**This thrilling narrative will be read with interest as long as 
England possesses a navy, and ought to be a prize-book in every 
school in England.”’-—London Review. 


A LIBRARY EDITION may be had, in 2 vols. 8yo. 288. 


London: RicHarp BzentiEy, New Burlington- 
street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ee 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER. A Nar- 


rative of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By CHARLES 
JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of ‘Lake Ngami.’ 8yo. 
ort uit of the Author, and numerous Illustrations. 2is. 
‘Mr. Andersson’s book, illustrated with many animated pic- 
tures of adventures connected with the wild sports of the jour- 
neys it describes, is one that will be popular as a budget of trust- 
Ww orthy traveller's tales, besides being valued for the information 
it giv es to geographers.’ ’— Examiner. 
*Mr. Andersson’s adventures stamp him as one of the most 
enterpuiaing travellers of modern times, and well worthy to take 
rank by the side of the Livingstones and others, who have 
attempted te penetrate the interior of the great African continent. 
Every page of his present work is full of interest to the reader.” 
Observer. 
“A truly entertaining volume, the Aoaponsence, of which to 
African enterprise cannot be caleulated. It i of curious 
details, indicative of vast explorative energy jt fearless cour- 
age. °° Messenger. 


A SAUNTER THROUGH the WEST 
END. By LEIGH HUNT. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 

“ The title of this work is unexceptionable: it is happily and 
appropriately chosen to denote the gossipping contents of the 
book—light, chatty, and vapor ty The author quietly puts his 
arm in that of his reader, and, as he passes on from Hyde-park 
Corner down Piccadilly or Pall Mall to the Haymarket and Soho, 
Lupa out the anecdotes connected with each locality. Touches 
of quiet, genial humour, playful interruptions and amusing 
stories told in a quaint, unaffected style contribute to the attrac- 
tive conversational tone adopted, as he saunters along with his 
friend of the hour. The reader will find himself agreeably carried 
on from the first to the last page of the ‘ Saunter’ by its cheerful 
tone and entertaining gossip.”"—Literary Gazette. 

ew men felt, as Leigh Hunt did, the human poetry of the 
old memories that crowd upon the lettered and thoughtful ram- 
bler about London streets. His gentle, genial humour shines 
always in a book like this—worthy companion to his ‘Town’ and 
Old Court Suburb.’ "—Exzaminer. 

any of our readers are in want of a genuine gossipping 
volume, written by one who was deservedly a favourite in the 
world of letters, we can recommend them Leigh Hunt’s very 
a Saunter,’ It will suit town or country readers equally 
we riti 


The SECRET HISTORY of the 


COURT of FRANCE under LOUIS XV._ Edited, from rare 
and unpublished Documents, by Dr. CHALLICE. 2 -vols. 
with Portraits, 21s. | Wext week. 


HENRY IV. and MARIE de MEDICI. 


From Original and Authentic Sources. By Miss FREER, 
Author of * The Lives of Marguerite d’Angouléme, Jeanne 
d’Albret,’ &c. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 
“In presenting so complete and interesting a narrative, Miss 
Freer has done good service to the public, besides enhancing her 
own well-earned reputation.””—Sun. 


JAVA; or, How to Manage a Colony: 


chanted a Practical Solution of the Questions a ponte 
British India. By J. W. B. MONEY, Esq. 2 vols. 2 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author of 


‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ Illustrated by J. E. 
MILLAIS, A.R.A. Forming the New Volume of Hurst & 
Buacketr’s StanpARD LiBrary OF CHEAP Epitions oF PopuULAR 
Movern Works. 58. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ALONE in the WORLD. By the 


Author of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY,’ &c. 3 vols. 


PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. By 
DUTTON COOK. 3 vols. 


** This novel has the rare merit of growing more and more inter- 
esting as it proceeds. It is not often that a novel so witty, wise, 
and healthful in spirit offers itself for perusal. It isa thoroughly 
neg minded book. he characters are most of them artists. 

Paul Foster himself is an excellent character, and his daughter 
Sylvia is a young lady who will find an adorer in every man who 
reads the book. We recommend our readers to get the book for 
themselves.”’— Atheneum. 

““A good novel. The story is very ingeniously constructed, and 
the inte reat is completely sustained throughout.’ *—Spectator. 

‘ Mr. Cook belongs to the Charles Dickens school of literature, 
in m= variety, liveliness, and power of working on the affections 
are the prominent features. The story of ‘ Paul Foster’s Daughter’ 
is very interesting. Sylvia is one of the most charming “Sag 
with which fiction has for a long time presented us.”—Lit. Gaz. 


A FAMILY HISTORY. By the 
Author of ‘THE QUEEN’S PARDON.” 3 vols. 


**A very good novel, well imagined and well told.””—Post. 

“The Author of ‘ A Family History’ betrays no falling away 
from the vigorous promise of her former work. It is a speci- 
men of its class of far more than average excellence. The story 
exercises a fascination over us, and we take leave of this very 
agreeable authoress with the wish that we may often enjoy the 
fruit of her pleasant, facile, and attractive pen.” —Critic. 


UNDER THE SPELL. By the Author 


of ‘GranpMoTHER’s Money,’ ‘ WiLpFLower,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“The best story hitherto written oy a pad pleasant novelist. 


It is throughout a good story—rapid and rich in incident—that 
nobody will leave unfinished.” —Hzaminer. 


HOMELESS; or, a Poet’s Inner Life. 


By M. GOLDSCHMIDT, Author of ‘ Jacos BenpixEN.’ 3 y. 


A HERO in SPITE of HIMSELF. 


By Captain MAYNE REID, Author of ‘ The Beale Hunters,’ 
&e. Svols [Just ready. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’s- 
PUBLICATIONS 


— go —— 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
Second Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles 


DICKENS. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE CONSTABLE of the TOWER: an 
Historical Romance. BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINS. 
WORTH. With Illustrations by Gilbert. 


** «The Constable of the Tower’ is one of the best of our English 
historical romances.”—London Review. 


Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TANNHAUSER;; or, the Battle of the 
Bards: a Poem. By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD 
TREVOR. 

“Full of beauty of thought, melody of language, and sudden 
pictures that rise like visions before the reader—it is full also of 
noble purpose and distinct morality....For very many years there 
has not been a more remarkable poem offered to the English 
public.”— Times, August 2. 


Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. with Illustrations, 


A CRUISE in the CLAYMORE on the 


COAST of SYRIA during the Present Troubles. By Mr, 
HARVEY, of Ickwet-Bery. 

‘“‘Mrs. Harvey's narrative of these events, as well as her account 
of the numerous places of note which she visited, is straight. 
forward, unalfected, and remarkably free from feminine exaggera- 
tion; and we have great pleasure in heartily recommending her 
book to all who take an interest in the scenes which ay org s 

‘pectator. 


Post 8vo. 63. 


FORAYS among SALMON and DEER. 


y J. CONWAY. 


- ~ tells his story in a very pleasant and amusing manner; 
and his book cannot fail to be welcome to true lovers of the 
sports which he describes.”—Spectator. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 163. 


LA BEATA: a Novel. By Thomas 
ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 

“** La Beata’ is a novel of which there is nothing to say but 
what is good. I a charming story, and, though the theme is 
as old as the world, it has the eternal and ever-renewed freshness 
of life itself. The story required to be very skilfully handled; 
and, in his management of poor Beata, the author has shown 

imself an artist as well as a socwuath gentleman. It is a story 
in which the narrator reveals himself and his own nature more 
than the incidents and characters with which he has to deal. As 
a picture of Italian domestic and interior life and manners, it is 
excellent.” —Atheneum, 


NEW SPORTIN YG NOVEL. 
Third Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH; or, How 
Mr. Sawyer went to the Shires. 

‘*From the very beginning of the hero’s adventures a certain 
interest is experienced which never falls off, and the only annoy- 
ance felt is that the visit of Mr. Sawyer to the Shires terminates 
so soon. Indeed, the fault here apes may with equal truth 
be urged aga ainst Major White felville in some of his previous 
writings, his finishing being too abrupt.”—Press. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


THE ENGLISH at HOME. Essays from 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. 
Translated and Edited by L. ase! SLES WRAXALL 

**M. Esquiros himself is a sort of French Washington Irving, 
in his zealous pursuit and his cordial appreciation of the latent 
characteristics of English life; though at the same time that he 
views English manners and institutions sympathetically, even 
those that dissent from him must allow that he podge es them with 

a frank independence....We can go further wit Esquiros in 

desiring that a better agreement on the spirit of the institutions 

which rule —_ life will tend to approximate the character ant 
genius of the two peoples still nearer; and, as his own book is 
unquestionably an effort in this direction. jt has our warmest 

sympathy and our cordial approbation.” — Times, May 25, 1861. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
STANDARD EDITIONS of POPULAR AUTHORS. 
Price Five ang each. 


ee ae NOGO; or, Passages in the Life of an Unsuccessful 
an. By the Author of ‘ Digby Grand.’ 2nd Edition. 


pa....-¥. TROLLOPE’S CASTLE RICHMOND. A Novel. 
2nd Edition. 


aeons TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. A Novel. 6th 

ition. 

aneent TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. 5th 
ition 

anton pacllorns AND THE 

ELLYS. 4th Editi 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’ 3. MACDERMOTS OF BALLY: 
CLORAN. 3rd Edition. 

W. Mz. aeahiamadin IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 3rd Edition. 

ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 

MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. 4th Edition. 

G. A. SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. With some 

"7 Boenes * Shine upon. 2nd Edition. 


Ww. WILLS OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM 
«HOUSEHOLD WORDS.’ 


ROBERT-HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS: Ambassador, Author and 
Conjuror. Written by Himself. 3rd Edition. 


MISS MULOCK’S HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 6th Edition. 


Carman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE KELLYS 
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LITERATURE 
+ 

Recent Recollections of the Anglo-American 

Church in the United States. By an English 

Layman, Five Years Resident in that 

Republic. 2 vols. (Rivingtons.) 
Tue author of these ‘Recent Recollections of 
the Anglo-American Church’ allows enthusiasm. 
to mislead his judgment. The severance of 
the North American States from the mother- 
country was, with him, a consequence of neg- 
lecting to plant amongst the early settlers a 
State Church. Had the efforts of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in the 
eighteenth century been properly supported 
by the parent government, the “Layman” 
is of opinion that the colonists would not, 
to this day, have objected to pay taxes levied 
without their consent, and would be still 
living in contentment and prosperity under 
the mild sway of a Secretary of State anda 
Circumlocution Office on the banks of the 
Thames. Startling as this view may be to 
the majority of orthodox churchmen, and 
ridiculous as it will unquestionably appear to 
philosophic students of history, it is not original 
with the “Layman,” but has been gravely main- 
tained by Anglican divines of learning and 
influence. The Bishop of Oxford does not go 
so far as to argue that a Colonial State Church 
would have rendered a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence impossible; but he has put on 
record his opinion that the War of Indepen- 
dence and the French Revolution may be | 
attributed to the absence of sacerdotal influence | 
in the British dependencies. “ It is impossible,” | 
observes the subtle Prelate, in his ‘ History of | 
the Church in America,’ “to close the scene | 
without reflecting how different it might have | 
been, if the mother-country had long before | 
faithfully established the strong bond of true | 
community of faith between herself and her | 
colonies. Those whose minds the Church, | 
weak as she was, had leavened were by her | 
healing influence kept loyal in the day of trial. | 
What might not have beenthe consequence if, | 
instead of spreading division freely in that | 
land, and keeping her maimed and impotent, | 
we had, with a true faith in God, planted her | 
amongst our Western Children in her strength | 
and beauty? The colonies might now, perhaps, | 
have been as much an independent nation, but 
they might have reached this state by a gradual | 
progress to natural maturity, their youthful 
affections might never have been torn from us; | 
and England, America and the world might | 
have been spared those bitter sufferings with | 
which they have been visited in the War of 
Independence, and its clear consequence, the | 
French Revolution.” The Bishop and the | 
“ Layman” concur in thinking that the influence | 
of a Colonial State Church would have resulted | 
in greater servile readiness to endure tyranny | 
on the part of the ruled, not in increased en- | 
lightenment and a more lively sense of justice | 
on the part of their rulers. It would have | 
inculcated in the former patience under wrong, | 
and have protected the latter from the natural | 
consequences of their own misconduct. The 
one party would have been taught to exercise 
a Christian virtue and the other side left in 
quiet possession of all they were contending 
for. In other words, the rich harvest from the 
planting of many churches would have been 
compounded equally of spiritual gain to the 
colonists and political ascendancy to the inhabit- 
ants of the mother-country. In these days of 
caution it is as refreshing as it is rare to 








hear the Anglican Church thus upheld, on the 


ground that it isa useful political engine for 
reconciling the masses to the evils of bad 
government, 

That the clergy would have exercised an 
influence injurious to the true interests of the 
country, if they had been numerous and power- 
ful, there is no reason to doubt; for few and 
weak as they were, they zealously adopted a 
course of action which, under a guise of pious 
care for human souls, would fain have sur- 
rendered the liberties of the young Republic. 
As soon as the agents of the monarchical party 
in America commenced a reactionary agitation 
for the triumph of despotic principles, either by 
restoring the colonies to George the Third, or 
establishing a Transatlantic dynasty with the 
Bishop of Osnaburgh, or Washington, or some 
such puppet as “King Adams” for a founder, 
the Anglo-American clergy busied themselves 
in behalf of the retrograde movement. At the 
same time that the followers of Humphreys and 
Alexander Hamilton were hoping to set up a 
regal government, Samuel Seabury was un- 


successfully soliciting the Archbishop of York | 


to make him an agent for transmitting to the 
States the mystic influences of the Apostolic 
Succession. In the May of 1784 the clergy of 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania met 
to discuss the best means for transplanting 
Anglican Episcopacy to American soil. The 
movement spread, and in due course application 
was made to the English Primates for their 
spiritual co-operation. Dr. Seabury was the 


first candidate for consecration at the hands of | 
a British Archbishop. Hastening to the mother- | 


country in 1784, he implored the Archbishop 
of York (the See of Canterbury being then 
vacant) to qualify him to discharge the episcopal 
functions. 
public feeling towards the revolted States, that 
the Primate either did not wish or did not dare 
to comply with the request of his petitioner. 
Dr. Seabury, however, was determined not to 
return to his native country no richer than he 
left it. His ambition was to be a bishop; and 
a bishop he was resolved to be ere he revisited 
his own people. As he could not obtain 
Anglican consecration, he would even try for 
the next best thing—a Scotch qualification. 
“Dr. Seabury thereupon had recourse to the 
Church of Scotland, where the true succession, 


anciently derived from that of England, was | 


carefully preserved; and there, after due con- 
sideration of the important and, at first, startling 
application, in the month of November, 1784, 
the first American bishop was consecrated by 
three Scottish bishops,—those of Aberdeen, 
Ross, and Moray,—their whole Episcopal Col- 
lege, at that time, consisting of only four.” 
Happy in his consecration by three Scotch 
bishops, which may certainly be regarded as 
equivalent to consecration by one English 
Archbishop, Dr. Seabury returned to his infant 
diocese, and was for a short time the only effi- 
cient representative of the Apostles in the 
United States. He was not, however, long 


without companionship in the episcopacy. The | 
reactionary party steadily gained ground amongst | 


the wealthier inhabitants of the towns, and the 


“kino’s friends” in America obtained so many | 


new adherents, that a policy of conciliation 
was recommended at St. James’s by those who 
acted as mediators between the King of Great 
Britain and the leaders of the monarchical 
party in the Republic. The Church of England, 
regulating her course by the royal smile, no 
longer declined giving her sanction to the 
spiritual instructors of a rebellious nation ; 
and the United States at length obtained a 
supply of go of real Lambeth manufacture. 
Dr, Provoost, Bishop of New York, and Dr. 


Such, however, was the state of | 


White, Bishop of Pennsylvania, received con- 
| secration from the Most Reverend John Moore, 
| Primat@of Canterbury, in the February of 1787, 
| —and three years later Dr. Madison, the Bishop 
| of Virginia, obtained episcopal rank from the 
| same source. 
| “The American Church,” to use the language 

of the “ Layman,” “having thus secured four 
| bishops of the true succession from the old 
| country, and being in possession, therefore, of 
| all that was necessary for the continuation and 
/ extension of her own episcopacy,” took root, 
| and, in the opinion of her admirers, has done 
| great things for the spiritual edification of the 

States. At the present time it has 139,611 
| communicants, 43 bishops, and 2,065 clergy, 

i.e. a clergyman to every 67 communicants, and 
| a bishop to every 48 clergymen. The principal 
| place of worship is Trinity Church, New York, 
which, unlike most churches in the United 
States, has the questionable advantage of a 
rich endowment in the shape of a tract of land 
granted by deed to the corporation of the 
church by Lord Cornbury, in 1705. Since the 
date of donation this property has been built 
upon, so that now it forms a compact and valu- 
able portion of the city, and the revenue 
derived from its rents causes the church and its 
clergy to bear some faint resemblance to the 
| cathedral and chapter of a provincial capital in 
| England. Founded in imitation of the Anglican 

Establishment, the Episcopal Church of the 
| United States has been faithful to its origin 
and traditions. For nearly eighty years, that 
is to say, throughout its whole life, it has in 
everything meekly followed the example of its 
parent. In politics as well as doctrine, in tone 
as well as form, it has been a feeble echo of 
the high-church party on this side the Atlantic. 
Oxford Puseyism was accurately reproduced 
by the Anglo-American clergy; every move- 
'ment in the mother-church being accurately 

imitated by the child. When Keble gave 
| utterance to his strains of pious melody, their 
| mellow cadences inspired the Rev. Arthur 
| Cleveland Coxe to put forth his miserable little 
| sing-song rhymes, entitled ‘Christian Ballads.’ 
| Full of awe, and penetrated with a sense of 

the sacred loveliness of a Christian temple, 
| Keble says :— 
Even the very walls of the dread place, 
And the tall windows with their breathing light, 
Speak to the adoring heart. 
| __ Burning to celebrate Trinity Church, New 
, York, Mr. Coxe says it resembles a Prayer- 
Book :— 
Not this a Gothic gazing-stock, 
Where naught is meant or told ; 
Translated into solid rock, 
The Prayer Book’s self behold ! 


| Sermons in stones ! Yes—more beside, 

A language and a voice ; 
| Much uttered, but far more implied 

That makes the heart rejoice. 
| The “Layman’s” credulity extends further 
| than having faith in the ability of the Anglo- 
| American Church with its 139,611 communi- 
cants to work, even at this late date, a spiritual 
revolution in America. He believes implicitly 
that the Rev. Eleazar Williams was the de jure 
| King of France, being no other than the Dauphin 
_who is accounted for in history as dying in the . 
| Temple, in 1795, but who is, in the new state- 
|ment, represented as having been secretly 
|removed to America, and brought up by a 
family of Indian blood, named Williams. It 
would take up too much time to point out 
to the “Layman” the many reasons there are 
for rejecting this romantic story, which has 
no stronger testimony in its support than 
the many other astounding revelations elabor- 
ated by American ingenuity. A few years 
since, a writer in an important organ of United 
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States literature created “asensation” by prov- 
ing that the present Emperor of the French 
was no member of the Buonaparte family 
whatever, but simply a New Yor adven- 
turer named Clofin Bowen. During his 
residence in New York, it would appear that 
the veritable Prince Louis Napoleon formed a 
close intimacy with a citizen of the States named 
Bowen. The mutual resemblance of the two 
friends was such that each was often mistaken 
for the other. On the evening previous to the 
Prince’s intended departure for Europe, he and 
Clofin met, spent an hour in a theatre, and then 
supped with two “pretty horsebreakers” in a 
house of vicious entertainment. The Prince, 
his friend, and the two girls had a private 
room, and were waited upon by the landlady 
of the establishment. That supper was the 
last meal of which Prince Louis Napoleon ever 
partook. The champagne was still sparkling 
amidst the flowers on the table when the Prince 
fell down from his chair in an apoplectic fit, 
and almost in an instant was dead. Conster- 
nation seized on the survivors. The landlady 
said that the death of so distinguished a per- 
sonage in her house would attract the attention 
of the police, cause her licence to be recalled, 
and lead to her ruin. “Don’t be alarmed,” 
said Clofin, after a few minutes’ deliberation, 
“JT will go to Europe and personate Louis 
Napoleon. Our intimacy has been such that 
I know all his private affairs. Here,—I will 
take his clothes, purse, watch, rings. His lug- 
gage is already on board the vessel in which he 
has taken a cabin. His valet he has already 
dismissed. Therefore, nothing remains for me 
to do but to go on board and take possession 
of his cabin. First, however, we must bury 
peor Prince Louis.” In a few minutes the 
three women and Bowen dug a grave in a 
yard attached to the premises, and in that grave 
Louis Napoleon now rests. The remainder 
of the story can be imagined. Clofin Bowen, 
the daring adventurer, is now Napoleon the 
Third, Emperor of the French. His confe- 
derates live still, occupying a good position in 
American society with funds regularly trans- 
mitted to them from Paris. Such are the 
vaguely remembered outlines of a story which, 
extravagant as it is, was told with such exact 
attention to minute details, and was backed up 
at every point with such an abundance of tes- 
timony, explanation, suggestion and arguments, 
all alike plausible, that it provoked much dis- 
cussion and obtained many believers. It is true 
that the Rey. Eleazar Williams’s story presents 
this difficulty to those who on purely historic 
evidence would not hesitate to reject it: he, a 
Christian minister, of good repute and unques- 
tionable intelligence, believed it, and main- 
tained that the Prince de Joinville, in 1841, 
endeavoured to persuade him to sign a docu- 
ment relinquishing his claim to the French 
crown. This, unquestionably, is a point worthy 
of consideration; but the land of Barnum’s 
triumphs—the land of spirit-rapping and table- 
turning—has furnished us with so many in- 
stances of the intellect being upset by a lively 
and unrestrained imagination, that we have no 
difficulty in accounting for the worthy mission- 
ary’s absurd fiction, without casting doubt on 
his honesty of intention. 

The account given by the “ Layman” of the 
pernicious results of Revivals in America is 
free from exaggeration, and merits attention. 
Speaking of the “ Revivalist Hymns,” he gays: 

“The ‘Hymn-book’ was a most important 
ingredient in the composition that was adminis- 
tered. I have one now before me. It is entitled, 
‘Revival Gems; a Collection of Spirit-stirring 
Hymns, specially adapted to Revivals.’ And 


giously considered! Some of them were exquisitely 
adapted to revive a fanatical feeling, sung as they 
were to the most ranting, and often boisterous and 
profane, tunes. For instance,— 
We're travelling home to heaven above ; 
Will you go? will you go? 
To sing the Saviour’s dying love; 
Will you go? will you go? 
Millions have reach’d this blest abode, 
And millions now are on the road, 
Anointed kings and priests to God— 
Will you go? will you go? 
The refrain of this hymn was given in the wildest, 
most exciting manner, the fingers often accom- 
panying it with violent gesticulations—turning to 
their neighbours, and addressing the question 
personally to them, ‘ Will you go? will you go?’ 
There was another of a similar style,—‘ Will you 
come? will you come?’ Its refrain was this:— 
Come, anxious sinner, come and see; 
Come, guilty sinner, come and see; 
Will you come? will you come? 
The effect of this was wild and startling, anything 
but solemn and devotional. The same, indeed, 
may be said of most of them. Another favourite 
one went by the familiar name of ‘Just Now.’ I 
must quote a verse or two to show its puerile 
character :— 
Christ is knocking, Christ is knocking, 
Christ is knocking, Christ is knocking, 
Christ is knocking, just now— 
Just now, Christ is knocking, just now. 
He is willing, He is willing, 
He is willing, He is willing, 
He is willing, just now— 
Just now, He is willing, just now. 
A very exciting one in its chorus was called ‘Bound 
for Canaan.’ It is a great favourite with camp 
meetings of the negro Methodists and Ranters:— 
O, Canaan, bright-Canaan, 
Tm bound for the land of Canaan ; 
O, Canaan is my happy home, 
I'm bound for the land of Canaan. 
There was one of rather a more lofty and pretend- 
ing character, written specially for the atmosphere 
of Wall-street,—the Lombard-street of New York, 
—and containing also a hit at the Church. It 
opened thus :— 
Not to the man of dollars, 
Not to the man of deeds, 
Not to the man of cunning, 
Not to the man of creeds ; 
Not to the one whose passion 
Is for a world’s renown, 
Not in a form of fashion 
Cometh a blessing down. 
The allusions to the dollars and the creeds explain 
themselves. One more specimen, and I have done. 
It is one which was sung in a most rattling style, 
particularly the refrain :— 
Whene’er we meet, you always say, 
What's the news? what's the news ? 
Pray, what's the order of the day? 
What's the news? what's the news? 
My Saviour hath done all things well, 
And triumph’d over death and hell; 
That’s the news! That’s the news! 

The “ Layman” would have us believe that 
the Anglo-American Church was powerfully 
instrumental in bringing to a conclusion the 
worst excesses of the Revivalist phrenzy in the 
States. In this he, of course, speaks as a par- 
tisan, and attributes to the curative means 
employed by his friends that calm which, by a 
law of nature, invariably follows a storm. 





The Life and Typography of William Caxton, 
England’s First Printer, with Evidence of his 
Typographical Connexion with Colard Man- 
sion, the Printer at Bruges. Compiled from 
Original Sources, by William Blades. Vol. I. 
(Lilly.) 

“ A man not quite stupid nor benumbed with 

sloth!” was the negative praise bestowed upon 

England’s first printer by England’s earliest 

systematic biographer, John Bale. The Bishop 

of Ossory’s ‘Tlustrium Majoris BritannizeScrip- 

torum Summarium’ was published in 1548, 

not quite sixty years after Caxton’s death; 

therefore, within such an interval as made it 
competent for any one of reasonable diligence 





gems they indeed are, whether poetically or reli- 





respecting him, and bequeathed to us a mom 
lively portraiture of the man’s character than 
is contained in the brief and (to all appearance) 
grudging line of commendation here quoted, 
“Non ignavia torpens!” We should think 
not, seeing that he has left behind him at leas 
18,000 printed pages, nearly all folio size 
the issue of his press, and, for the most part 
revised by himself; out of which number more 
than 4,500 pages consist of translations exe. 
cuted by his own hand. This does not include 
the ‘Vitas Patrum,’ printed by Wynken de 
Worde after Caxton’s death, but translated by 
the latter, and, as Wynken de Worde informs 
us, “finished at the last day of his life” 
Neither does it include any but those works 
known with certainty to have been printed by 
Caxton, in England, commencing with the 
‘Dictes or Sayengis of the Philosophres,’ first 
printed at Westminster, in 1477. And all this 
he achieved within the short space of fifteen 
years,—a fact which, taken in connexion with 
the time of life when he commenced his occu- 
pation of printer, namely, when between fifty 
and sixty years of age, must stamp him as aq 
perfect model of industry and perseverance, 
Of such a man had Bale set, himself to trace 
the history, what a world of pains and almost 
fruitless research would have been spared to 
subsequent antiquaries and biographers! On 
one point especially he would appear to have 
been in a position to give us some accurate 
information, namely, with respect to the master 
from whom Caxton acquired his art; for Bale 
himself resided for some eight years in the Low 
Countries, and, doubtless, heard numerous tra- 
ditions there of the Merchant Adventurer, after- 
wards Printer at Westminster. This, however, 
he forbore to go, nor must we blame the learned 
bishop too hardly for what, in reality, did not 
come within the scope of his work. We only 
wish that it had been otherwise. As it is, all 
that we know of the personal history of Caxton 
mainly consists of the information that he has 
himself given us in the Prologues and Epilogues 
of the several works that he printed; and this, 
notwithstanding all the researches of Lewis, 
Ames, Oldys, Herbert, Dibdin, and other 
enthusiastic bibliographers. But, fortunately, 
it is a quality inherent in some natures not 
to suffer their ardour to be damped in any 
favourite pursuit by the failures or mistakes 
of their predecessors :— 
This proverb rushes to their heads, 
The many fail, the one succeeds. 

—And thus we now have a new Life of Caxton 
by one who, approaching his subject in a 
thoroughly independent way, taking nothing 
for granted upon the authority of high names, 
diligently travelling over the grounds before 
trodden, observing many things unnoticed by 
previous travellers, and frequently turning aside 
into fresh paths, has succeeded in laying before 
us some additional information and some new 
views respecting England’s first printer. 

About the year 1422-3, there was born in 
the Weald of Kent, into a family named Caxton, 
a male infant who received the baptismal name 
of William. It would be interesting to know 
who were this child’s parents, but this is denied 
us. Even the precise place of his birth is veiled 
in obscurity. ‘ Lambarde says that the Weald 
had always been a very undefined portion of 
Kent, and that even in his time it was an 
easier thing to deny its existence altogether, 
than to define its boundaries with any ac- 
curacy.” There was, however, in the fourteenth 
century, a manor of Causton, or Caxton, in the 
Weald of Kent, in the hundred of Hadlow, 
which, although alienated to a family named 
Watton, may still ‘have sheltered one of the 





to have gathered up the most interesting facts 


ancient stock, and here probably it was that 
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William Caxton was born. Fuller assumes 
the town of Caxton in Cambridgeshire as his 
pirthplace, but this is founded solely upon the 
jdentity of the name, and is in direct opposi- 
tion to Caxton’s own statement that he was 
born “in Kente in the Weeld.” “Still,” says 
Mr. Blades, “a coincidence in connexion with 
this town may be worth noting. Earl Rivers, 
the patron and employer of Caxton, on his 
first attempting the new art of printing, had 
ancestors who owned the town of Caxton; but 
there is nothing to lead us to suppose that 
either the family of Wydeville or Caxton had 
any connexion with this town in the fifteenth 
century.” The name of Caxton, Cauxton, or 
Causton, he goes on to observe, was common 
in England during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries; and in a note he enumerates several 
persons that bore it, but without being able to 
trace any connexion between them and our 
first printer. Of his childhood all we know is 
that his father and mother sent him to school, 
and the next fact in his life that we become 
acquainted with is his apprenticeship in the 
City of London to Robert Large, one of the 
richest and most infiuential merchants of his 
time. This took place in the year 1438, which 
is the first precise date in Caxton’s life that we 
arrive at, and gives the starting-point for cal- 
culating the year of his birth. This, we may 
observe, has been fixed with much show of rea- 
son, by Mr. Blades at some ten years later than 
the date assigned by previous writers. “ Large 
was a mercer, and the son of a mercer, and, 
according to Stow, was born in the City of 
London. In 1430 he filled the office of Sheriff, 
and in 1439-40 was elected Mayor. The 
Mercers’ Company was then, as it is now, the 
oldest chartered company in existence. Its 
members comprised the merchants of highest 
standing in the City. It paid more money to 
the king’s revenue, sent to a “ Riding” more 
well-mounted men, spent larger sums on its 
liveries, and yielded from its ranks more sheriffs 
and mayors than any two of the City companies 
besides. Of this company, Large was elected 
Warden (or, as the old clerk writes it, “Gardein”) 
in 1427, and appears to have made himself 
very popular, if we may judge from the unusual 
expenditure at his “chivacherie,’ when he 
succeeded to the mayoralty. The Mercers, on 
that occasion, rode before their mayor “in new 
liveries, preceded by sixteen silver trumpets 
made for the occasion.” It must have been of 
no slight advantage to Caxton upon starting in 
life that he did so under the auspices of one 
who enjoyed so much public consideration. 
The house in which Large resided, and of 
which Caxton now became an inmate, “stood 
at the north end of the Old Jewry, and appears 
to have been a very ancient and extensive 
mansion.” The household consisted of at least 
eighteen persons, besides menial servants. 
Caxton was one of eight apprentices, all of 
whose names are preserved, but little else is 
recorded respecting them. In their society, 
and gradually learning the mysteries of the 
mercer’s craft, doubtless also observing much, 
and like a gallant ’prentice taking some part 
in the public events that transpired,—Caxton 
spent the next three years of his life, until 
on the 24th of April, 1441, his master died, 
bequeathing in his will various sums to his 
several apprentices, of which Caxton’s share 
was twenty marks, equal to about 1501. or 1601. 
of our money. Whether Caxton’s indentures 
were now transferred to some one else does 
not appear, but it is most probable that such 
was the case; also that it was by mutual agree- 
ment between himself and his new master, 
arranged that he should “be sent to some great 
mart town abroad to obtain experience in trade,” 


as was the custom of the times. “Whether 
Caxton left England by his own desire,” says 
Mr. Blades, “or at the instance of his new 
master, is quite unknown, but that he took up 
his abode in the Low Countries, and probably 
at Bruges, in the same year that his first mas- 
ter died, 1441, we gather from his own words 
in the Prologue to the ‘Recuyell, where he 
states, in 1471, that he had been abroad thirty 
years.” 

Caxton, it will be recollected, was at this 
time in his twentieth year or thereabouts ; and 
it must have been a highly favourable opening 
in his career as a “merchant adventurer” to 
find himself located in a city like Bruges, 
which was not only the capital of the Dukes 
of Burgundy, “but the metropolis of trade for 
all the neighbouring countries.” And, like a 
man of true enterprise, he made the most of 
his advantages, and quickly rose to a position 
of distinction among the merchants and traders 
of “the English nation” at Bruges. It has 
been discovered, from some law proceedings 
still extant, that so early as 1450 he was con- 
sidered sufficient security for the sum of 110I. 
sterling,—more than equal to 1,000/. of our 
present currency. About this time, also, or 
earlier, it is probable that he was admitted 
to the freedom of his company — certainly 
before 1453; for in that year he made a jour- 
ney to London in company with Richard Burgh 
and Esmond Redeknape, “ when all three were 
admitted to the livery of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany,—a privilege to which the admission to 
the freedom was a necessary step.” As an 
English merchant at Bruges, he was, of course, 
subject to the regulations of the chartered 
Company of Merchant Adventurers, “whose 
governor had control over all English and 
Scotch traders in those parts,’—a most im- 
portant association, which had its origin in the 
thirteenth century, and from time to time had 
its privileges confirmed and extended by suc- 
cessive sovereigns down to Edward the Fourth, 
who granted it a still larger charter in 1462. 
Two years later, we find Caxton filling the 
important office of Governor of this associa- 
tion,—a position in which he was invested 
with “full power to govern, by himself or 
deputies, all merchants and mariners; to make 
such minor regulations for the conduct of trade 
(not contrary to the international treaties) as 
seemed to him fit; to decide all quarrels, and 
to pass sentences in a Court composed of him- 
self, as Governor, and twelve Justices to coun- 
sel and advise him,” &c. Soon after Caxton 
became Governor there was some trouble with 
respect to a renewal of the treaty of commerce 
between the Duke of Burgundy and the Eng- 
lish Sovereign; and Caxton was associated in 
an embassy with Sir Richard Whitehill, a 
clever statesman of the period, to negotiate 
a renewal of the treaty. They were not suc- 
cessful, however, in their endeavours. The 
treaty was to expire in November, 1465; and 
in October of that year it was still unrenewed. 
This produced much uneasiness both among 
the Mercers and other fellowships at home 
and the association of Merchant Adventurers 
abroad; and there was great correspondence 
backwards and forwards upon the subject. 
But, in fact, a serious misunderstanding had 
sprung up between the two Courts,—the result 
of which was, that the Duke of Burgundy 
excluded all English-made cloth from his 
dominions; and the English Parliament retal- 
iated by excluding all Flemish goods from 
the English ports. This unsatisfactory state of 
things continued until the death of Philip the 
Good, which took place on the 15th of June, 
1467. Upon the accession of his son, Charles 





the Bold, however, the aspect of affairs changed 


altogether. Lord Scales, afterwards Earl Rivers, 
John Russell, and other ambassadors, were sent 
into the Low Countries to conclude a treaty of 
marriage between Charles, Duke of Burgundy, 
and the Princess Margaret, sister of our Edward 
the Fourth. This marriage was solemnized at 
Bruges with great splendour, on the 5th of 
June, 1468; and “it is not improbable that 
at this period Caxton attracted the notice, and 
gained the goodwill, of the Duchess herself, 
as he was certainly in her service two years 
later.” Henceforward, there was no difficulty 
in renewing the commercial relations between 
the two countries. In September, 1468, the 
King in Council issued a special command to 
the Court of Mercers, to select fit persons “to 
go out in embassage with divers ambassadors 
into Flanders,” for the purpose of negotiating 
a treaty; and the Court thereupon nominated 
William Redeknape, John Pikeryng and Wil- 
liam Caxton for the office; at the same time 
voting 401. for the costs and charges of the two 
former. From the absence of any provision for 
Caxton’s travelling expenses, it is presumed 
that he was already in Bruges, where he was 
joined by his fellow ambassadors, and the 
treaty was amicably concluded before the end 
of October in the same year. 

Here we take leave of Caxton in his capacity 
of Governor of the “ Merchant Adventurers,” 
merely observing that, from one or two docu- 
ments still extant, and quoted by Mr. Blades, 
it is evident that he still filled that office in 
1469; but the precise date of his resigning it, 
and entering into the service of the Duchess 
of Burgundy cannot be ascertained. Neither 
is it clear that he was present at the imposing 
ceremony that took place at Ghent on the 4th 
of February, 1470, when the Duke of Bur- 
gundy was invested with the Order of the 
Garter, and the oration of John Russell was 
delivered, now so famous as one of the earliest 
works connected with the Caxton Press. 

“ About March, 1471, he was actually in the 
service of the Duchess, receiving a yearly salary 
and other benefits.” The nature of this service 
is not clear, but that it was an “honourable 
office” we agree with our author, “admits of no 
doubt, and that it was one in which Caxton’s 
knowledge and talents as a merchant would 
be serviceable seems probable,” especially as 
we learn that it was not derogatory to a regal 
Duchess, in those days, to engage in private 
mercantile speculations, and that, in fact, the 
English King granted to his sister “special 
privileges and exemptions for her own private 
trading in English wool.” 

At all events, Caxton had leisure for the 
completion of his first literary enterprise; 
one commenced two years earlier, namely, the 
translation into English of the ‘ Recueil des 
Histoires de Troye,—a French historical 
romance, written or compiled by Raoul Le 
Févre, in 1464. The translation of this work, 
Caxton himself informs us, was commenced by 
him at Bruges, on the 1st of March, 1468, new 
style 1469, was carried on at Ghent, and 
finished at Cologne on the 19th of September, 
1471, when he presented to his mistress, the 
Duchess of Burgundy, a complete copy. In 
the Prologue to it he discourses pleasantly 
both about his motive in undertaking the work 
and the manner in which he carried it on. 

The Duchess took an interest in his work, 
ordered him to complete it, and even went 
tthe length of criticizing the portion already 
done. Had she been more free in finding 
defawte with his englisshe, it would not have 
been altogether without reason, The Duchess, 
however, being by no means too critical, not 
only graciously received his translation, but 





“largely rewarded” him for the same,—as 
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Caxton informs us in the Epilogue to the same 
when printed. The translation once achieved, 
copies of it were much sought after; which 
circumstance, according to Caxton’s own ac- 
count, led him to avail himself of the newly- 
discovered art of printing to furnish them forth. 
His words are these :— 

“Thus ende I this book whyche I have trans- 
lated after myn auctoras nyghe as god hath gyven 
me connyng, to whom be gyuen the laude and 
preysyng. And for as moche as in the wrytyng of 
the same my penne is worn, myn hande wery and 
not stedfast, myn eyen dimed with ouermoche 
lokyng on the whit paper, and my corage not so 
prone and redy to laboure as hit hath ben, and 
that age crepeth on me dayly and febleth all the 
bodye, and also be cause I haue promysid to 
dyverce gentilmen and to my frendes to addresse 
to hem as hastely as I myght this sayd book. 
Therefore I haue practysed and lerned at my grete 
charge and dispense to ordeyne this said book in 
prynte after the maner and forme as ye may here 


that, on the death of the Duke, these types 
reverted to the Duchess, who, being friendly to 
Caxton, permitted him to use them for ‘The 
Recuyell’ and ‘Chess Book. “This story,” 
says Mr. Blades, “is in diametrical opposition 
to Caxton’s allusion to the great expense he 
incurred in ordaining ‘The Recuyell’ in print; 
yet upon some such theory must every ac- 
count, which ascribes any of these books to the 
Cologne Press, be based.” But if not printed at 
Cologne, and by Ulric Zel, where then, and by 
whom? Mr. Blades replies—by Colard Man- 
sion, and at Bruges. The process of argument 
by which he arrives at this conclusion would 
be too long for us to mention in detail. It 
rests, however, mainly upon the following facts. 
Colard Mansion had a printing-press in Bruges 
| at the same time that Caxton finished his trans- 
lation. Indeed, he is generally supposed to 
| have been the first that practised the art in 
| that city; and, although his earliest dated 








see, and is not wreton with penne and ynke as | works were issued in 1476, there is good reason 


other bokes ben, to thende that euery man may 
haue them attones, ffor all the bookes of this storye 
named the recule of the historyes of troyes thus 
enpryntid as ye here see were begonne in oon day, 
and also fynisshid in oon day.” 

This passage brings us at once to a considera- 
tion of the question, where, how, and by whom 
was this work, the first that issued from the 
Caxton Press, printed? The commonly received 
opinion hitherto has been that it was printed 
by Caxton himself at Cologne, and in the same 
year and month that it was translated, namely, 
September, 1471. Mr. Blades, however, far 
from accepting this conclusion, combats it in 
all its points; and in two of those points, at 
least, as it appears to us, with perfect success. 
We shall endeavour to set forth his arguments, 
both negative and positive, as briefly as pos- 
sible. 
shows from a careful comparison of the types 
with those of Ulric Zel, the only Cologne 
printer at the time from whom he could have 
learnt the art. The types used in all of Zel’s 
books are of a totally different character from 
those in ‘The Recuyell.’ Zel graduated in the 
Mentz school of printing; and any one who 
compares the style of his works with those that 
issued from the Caxton Press in its infancy 
must be at once satisfied of their total dis- 
similarity. Besides which, Caxton was only 
absent from Bruges altogether about six 
months at the time when he is supposed to 
have printed this work, which brief period in- 
cludes likewise the time spent by him in his 
journey to and fro. Nor is there any evidence 
of his having been subsequently in Cologne at 
any time. But there are four other books ex- 
tant printed in the same type as ‘The Recuyell’ 
—-namely, the original French of that work, 
‘Le Recueil, ‘The Chess Book,’ ‘Les Fais du 
Jason, and ‘Meditacions, all, like that, printed 
in folio size, all without signatures, all agreeing 
exactly in the size of the page, and all, except 
the last two, uneven in the spacing of the lines. 
Mr. Blades’s practical experience as a printer, 
we may observe, coupled with his habits of 
minute investigation, makes him a safe guide 
in these minutize of typography, often not suffi- 
ciently attended to by the professed bibliogra- 
pher. The conclusion then is, according to Mr. 
Blades, that all these five works are the pro- 
duction of the same printer. We should rather 
have said printed from the same fount of types. 
M. Bernard, one of the latest and best autho- 
rities, maintains the theory that Philippe le 
Bon, wishing to have some printed copies of 
‘Le Recueil, employed a Frenchman to cut the 
types, and Ulric Zel to print from them; that 
afterwards the same printer used them for 
‘ Bartholomeus’ and ‘ Les Fais du Jason’; and 


That it was not printed at Cologne he | 


to believe, from the character of the type and 
other circumstances, that some of his books in 
which no year of imprint is mentioned date 
as far back as 1471-2. Before commencing 
printer he had considerable reputation as a 
caligraphist, and his printed books clearly show 
his types to have been modelled upon his hand- 
writing. According to Mr. Blades, he used 
two kinds of types: the earlier books being 
printed in a large bold secretary type, and the 
later in a small semi-Roman character, known 
as “Lettres de Somme.” Now, both of these 
differ considerably from any of the types used 
either by Ulric Zel or any other Cologne 
printer, while they bear a close resemblance to 
the Haarlem school of printing as opposed to 
that of Mentz And similarly the Caxton 
types more closely resemble those of Mansion 
than of any other printer. In style of execution 
also there are the same peculiarities in both. 
“*The Recuyell’ was printed page by page, as 
were the books of Mansion, who even made a 
separate working of his woodcuts : Caxton, even 
when using the quarto size, cut up his paper 
into half sheets, and then, as in folios, printed 
in single pages. This accounts for the entire 
rejection by Mansion and the sparing use by 
Caxton of the quarto size for their publications, 
as it necessitated twice as much press-work as 
the larger size. But the strongest evidence is 
found in the fact, that Zel, after 1467, always 
spaced out the lines of his books to an even 
length, and would have taught any one learn- 
ing the art of him to do the same; while this 
improvement was not adopted by either Man- 
sion or Caxton for many years.” There is also 
a remarkable peculiarity in the way of apply- 
ing red ink when used for the headings of 
chapters, which is observable in both the Man- 
sion and Caxton books, but in no others; “the 
two colours being printed by one and the same 
pull of the press, and all the type, both for 
black and red, being included in the same 
form.” These and other peculiarities meeting 
in the two men, living in the same town, render 
the conclusion obvious, that they must have 
either printed in concert, or that one of them 
must have learnt from the other. And if this 
be so, that it was Caxton who learned from 
Mansion, and not Mansion from Caxton, is 
equally beyond doubt. 

Thus far with respect to the printing of 
‘The Recuyell, which, in all probability, must 
be referred to 1474 as the date of its execution. 
With respect to the four other books printed 
in the same types as ‘The Recuyell, and two 
publications from a new fount, which he calls 
“type No. 2,” all equally without date of 
printing, Mr. Blades sums up as follows :— 





“<The Recuyell’ probably was not accomplished 


till 1474, and was succeeded on Caxton’s part, in 
another year, by an issue of ‘The Chess ’ 
which, as we are informed in a second editj 
was ‘anone depesshed and solde.’ Mansion, findi 
that success attended the new undertaking, printed 
‘Le Recueil,’ and later ‘Les Fais du Jason,’ and 
‘The Meditacions,’ the two last after Caxton’s 
return to England. The three French works were 
doubtless published by Mansion alone, as Caxton 
is not known, although perfectly acquainted with 
French, to have printed a single book in that lan. 
guage.. Caxton having printed at Bruges ‘The 
Recuyell’ and ‘The Chess Book’ with types wholly 
or in part Mansion’s, now employed Mansion to 
cut and cast him a new fount to the pattern of 
the large bdtarde already in use by Mansion, only 
smaller in size, with the intention of practising 
the art in England. As proofs of its capabilities, 
the speech of John Russell on the investiture of 
the Duke of Burgundy was produced: an oration 
which, from perpetuating a memorable occurrence, 
would always be as welcome to the Burgundian 
Court as to the English. That ‘Les 4tre derre- 
nieres choses’ was also produced about this time 
under the immediate workmanship of Mansion, has 
been also shown.” 

Exception, we think, may be, reasonably 
taken against this conclusion of Mr. Blades, 
that Caxton had no share in printing the French 
works just mentioned, and we are especially 
unwilling to deny him the honour of having 
printed the original ‘ Recueil,’ the first French 
book ever printed. But to argue the point 
here would occupy too much space, having now 
immediately to cross the sea with Caxton, 
when, in the year 1476-7, we shall find him 
established in Westminster, proprietor and 
worker of the first printing-press used on 
English soil. Before taking our final leave, 
however, of the Bruges Press, we must, in 
justice to Mr. Jones, the present Keeper of the 
Printed Books in the British Museum, mention 
that it is to his keen eye and bibliographical 
judgment we are indebted for the discovery, 
some ten yearsago, in the course of his labours on 
the Museum Catalogue, of two out of the seven 
works enumerated by Mr. Blades as forming 
the Primitie of the Caxton Press, namely, the 
‘Meditacions sur les sept Pseaumes Peniten- 
ciaulx’ and ‘Les quatre derrenieres choses 
qui sont advenir. This important discovery 
was communicated at the time by Mr. Jones to 
the Society of Antiquaries, in an article pub- 
lished in the ‘ Archzeologia.’ 

The next fifteen years of Caxton’s life were 
spent in the quiet but laborious occupation of 
a printer at Westminster. There, within the 
precincts of the Abbey, perhaps in a house 
known as “ The Red-pale” in the Almonry, the 
precise locality it is almost impossible to 
ascertain, Caxton printed the long list of works, 
by which his name has become famous, and 
which are now so eagerly sought after, and 
purchased at almost fabulous prices. It has 
been hitherto supposed that the first work here 
printed was ‘The Game and Playe of the 
Chesse,’ mentioned above. But Mr. Blades 
has, we think, satisfactorily shown this to have 
been one of the books printed at Bruges, and 
we see no reason to differ from him in accepting 
the ‘Dictes or Sayengis of the Philosophres, 
printed in 1477, as the first book that issued 
from the Westminster Press “with an indispu- 
table imprint.” This book was “translated out 
of Frenshe into englyssh by the noble and 
puissant lord, Lord Antone, Erl of Ryuers, 
one of Caxton’s earliest patrons, and an orna- 
ment to the age in which he lived,—an age of 
battles and tumult, in which England bled at 
every pore; the nobility, however, being the 
chief sufferers, whether it was the Red or the 
White Rose that gained the ascendant. Did 
they escape Death on the field, it was only 





to meet him on the scaffold. Thus perished 
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—S—_ — - a 
Anthony Wydeville, Earl Rivers, who was 
peheaded, in 1483, by order of Richard the 
Third; and thus also, a few years earlier, Tiptoft, 

1 of Worcester, the translator into English 
of ‘Tullius de Amicicia,” another of those 
works printed by Caxton. Both were patrons 
of literature, which they also cultivated 
themselves with no little success. Two other 
works besides the ‘Dictes or Sayengis’ were 
translated by Earl Rivers, and printed by Cax- 
ton; namely, the ‘Moral Proverbs’ of Chris- 
tine de Pisan and the book called ‘Cordyale, 
in the Epilogue to which Caxton, after much 
praise of the Earl, informs us that Lord Rivers 
“put him in deuoyr at all tymes when he might 
haue a leyser, which was but startemele to trans- 
late diuerse bookes out of frensh into english”; 
moreover, that he had “ made diuerse balades 
ayenst the seuen dedely synnes.” These two 
works were printed, the first in 1478 and the 
second in 1479, and were followed by numerous | 
others, of which Mr. Blades has given a classi- | 
fied list. We may mention a few, giving them | 
their short titles, and omitting those already | 
named. Thus, in Religion we have the ‘ Psal- 
ter, two editions of the ‘Hore, three of the 
‘Golden Legend,’ two of the ‘ Liber Festivalis,’ 
the ‘ Pilgrimage of the Soul’ and the ‘ Direc- 
torium Sacerdotum, in three editions. In 
Morality, ‘ Boethius,’ the ‘ Knight of the 
Tower, ‘Caton’ and the ‘ Book of Good Man- 
ners.” In History and Biography, ‘The Chro- 
nicles of England, ‘Description of Britain, 
‘Policronicon,’ and ‘Lives of SS. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, Catherine of Sienne, and Wenefryde.’ 
In Poetry, the ‘Canterbury Tales’ and other 
works of Chaucer, the ‘ Poems of Lydgate’ and | 
the ‘Confessio Amantis’ of Gower. 








In Ro- | 
mance, the ‘Life of Jason, ‘Godefroy of 
Bologne,” ‘The Order of Chivalry,’ ‘ King | 
Arthur,” ‘The Four Sons of Aymon’ and | 
‘Charles the Great.’ And Miscellaneous, ‘The | 
Mirror of the World,’ ‘Aisop’s Fables,’ ‘Reynart 
the Fox’ and ‘The Governayle of Health” A! 
goodly list truly, and one that sufficiently indi- 





ladyes,’ are known to have employed him. Some | is his mind soonest arrested by those objects 


of these e him to translate as well as to 
print, like the ‘ noble ladye with many faire daugh- 
ters,’ for whom he produced ‘The Knyght of the 
Toure.” 

Sure never was printer more honoured by 
the royal, the noble, and the great of his time! 
Nor was there ever any that took greater 
delight in his occupation, whether of printing 
or translating, than did Caxton. For fifteen 
years he carried it on; and, “in 1491, close 
upon seventy years of age, but still in mental 
vigour, he undertook the translation of the 
‘Vitas Patrum. Whether disease at this time 
was gradually undermining his health, or 
whether, as seems more probable, he was taken 
off suddenly, is unknown; but it is an interest- 
ing fact, that he was spared to work at his 
favourite task of translation till within a few 
hours of his death.” This appears to have 
taken place towards the end of 1491, judging 
from the position of the entry in the parish ac- 
counts of St. Margaret’s. In the churchyard of 
that parish he was buried, and in the account- 
books of the churchwardens appear the follow- 
ing funeral charges:—“It'm atte Bureying of 
William Caxton for iiii. torches, vis. viiid. 
Itm for the belle atte same bureying, vid.” 

“ These rates,” said Mr. Blades, after a care- 
ful examination of the books, “ are considerably 
above those paid by the majority of the parish- 
ioners, and are equalled in a very few instances: 
another evidence of the superior position held 
by our printer in his parish.” 

We congratulate Mr. Blades, not only upon 
the success of his researches, but upon the able 
assistance of the Messrs. Tupper in producing 
the lithographic fac-similes that illustrate the 
volume before us. 





Edwin of Deira. By Alexander Smith. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Smith’s poetry will never be an original 

so much as a parasitic growth. The Laureate 

is too strong for him. No matter in what far- 


cates the varied intellectual tendencies of his | off ground he may try to strike root, his trailers 


age. Here was food for all comers. 
had to live by his new employment, and by 
thus treating his customers to such a variety, 
he “avoided the fate of his typographical 
brethren at Rome, Sweynheim and Pannartz, 
who having printed too many works of the 
Classic authors—about 12,000 volumes in five 
years—became bankrupt and sank under the 
weight of their numerous unsold volumes.” In 
modern phrase, he made his business pay by 
wisely suiting his supply to the public demand. 

‘Caxton, however, [says Mr. Blades] did not 
enter upon his new adventure of printing books 
without good and able patronage. Edward the 
Fourth paid him a sum of money for certain 
services performed, and Caxton printed ‘ Tully’ 
and ‘Godefroy’ under his protection. The King’s 
sister, Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, was his 
friend and supporter, as was also Margaret, 
Duchess of Somerset, mother of King Henry the 
Seventh. The Earl of Warwick must have had 
some knowledge of him, as Caxton dedicated to 
him his ‘Chess Book.’ Earl Rivers, brother to the 
Queen, was his fast friend, with whom Caxton 
seems to have enjoyed a considerable degree of 
intimacy. The ‘ Order of Chivalry ’ was dedicated 
to Richard the Third. Henry the Seventh per- 
sonally desired Caxton to translate and print the 
‘Faits of Arms’; and the ‘ Eneydos’ was specially 
resented to Arthur, Prince of Wales. Maister 

Villiam Daubeny, King Henry the Sixth’s trea- 
surer, was his ‘ good and syngular friend.’ William, 
Earl of Arundel, took great interest in his progress, 
and allowed him the ‘yearly fee’ of a buck in 
summer and a doe in winter. ‘Sir John Fastolf, 
Bart.[%], a great lover of books, Hugh Bryce, 
mercer and king’s ambassador, William Praat, a 
rich mercer, and divers unnamed ‘ gentylmen and 


Caxton ' are drawn right away to the Tennysonian tree, 


| which they must climb to unfold their leaves. 
| But for ‘The Princess’ and the ‘Idylls of the 
King, there would have been no ‘Edwin of 
| Deira’ in this shape and rhythm. This granted, 
_ we have to chronicle an advance on Mr. Smith’s 
| previous poetry. Had he been permitted to 
| pass unchallenged in his borrowed plumes and 
| “feather triumph,” we doubt whether he would 
| have returned with a poem approaching so 
| nearly to oneness of conception, manliness of 
feeling and simplicity of speech, as does the 
| present work. Altogether, this is a piece of 
honester workmanship. He has not allowed 
either memory or fancy to play him perpetually 
false. He has not violated the facts of natural 
relationship, as of old. We do not find all 
Nature “dancing like a Bacchanal” on a calm 
summer-day; nor does the moon come rush- 
ing into the sky on a serene summer-night 
“like a stag, with one star like a hound.” 
Nor is there so much of that reference to 
the weather, which characterizes the spas- 
modists, and makes their pages as meteor- 
ological as poor Lord Raglan’s Crimean Re- 
ports. We make an observation respecting 
the weather, when there is nothing else to be 
said; but the spasmodists will do it in the 
midst of a solemn agony, and any supreme 
moment must be ticketed with its time of day 
and condition of climate. There is still too 
much use of simile—that second-hand mode of 
representation—and the writers mind still 
emits its light by flashes, rather than luminously 
informs his subject with a clear and steady 





which do flash. And this without regard to 
value; hence the bit of broken glass gleaming 
in the sunlit furrow is often ranked with the 
diamond on the queenly front. Nor does Mr. 
Smith appear to have got back very success- 
fully to the time of Edwin. His poem has 
more of the glow and glitter of the day of 
Chaucer and Edward. We suspect he has not 
lived enough with the Norsemen to get back 
by the right way to the spirit of that earlier 
dawn. 
The poem opens with Prince Edwin escapin 
from the rout, after losing a great battle whic 
he has fought with Ethelbert. Heis a flying fugi- 
tive, hurrying from hiding-place to hiding-place, 
night by night trying to reach the court of King 
Redwald, his father’s old friend. Once there 

and recognized, he receives a royal welcome to 
the friendly feast. The characters of Redwald 
and his seven sons are well described. The 
giant boys soon become knit to the prince in 
love, and espouse his cause in fiery earnest. 
The old man pauses and poises the matter of 
making Ethelbert his enemy with a Burleigh- 
like wisdom. The entrance of Bertha, the old 
King’s darling daughter, is piquant :— 

In at the door a moment peeped a girl, 

Fair as a rose-tree growing thwart a gap 

Of ruin seen against the blue when one 

Is dipped in dungeon-gloom ; and Redwald called, 

And at the call she thro’ the chamber came, 

And laid a golden head and blushing cheek 

Against his breast. He claspt his withered hands 

Fondly upon her head, and bent it back, 

As one might bend a downward-looking flower 


To make its perfect beauty visible, 
Then kissed her cheek and mouth. 


Of course this sweet and tender vision is 
enough to drive away something of the dark- 
ness of the Prince’s great grief and melt some 
of the blackness of bitterness out of his blood. 
Equally of course, the twain fell in love, or, 
loving, met each other half way. In painting 
Bertha, Mr. Smith has for the first time shown 
a delicate sense of womanhood. The music, 
too, is moved to greet her coming, as— 


With the dawn, and like another dawn, 
But fairer, Bertha came. 


This picture of maiden love clothed with 
loveliness, and hiding in a hush of tender 
thought, is admirably felt :— 


Homeward thro’ prime of noon the hunters wound ; 
The Princess rode with dewy drooping eyes 

And heightened colour. Voice and clang of hoof, 
And allthe clatter as they sounded on, 

Became a noisy nothing in her ear, 

A world removed. The woman’s heart that woke 
Within the girlish bosom—ah! too soon !— 
Filled her with fear and strangeness; for the path, 
Familiar to her childhood, and to still 

And maiden thoughts, upon a sudden dipped 

To an unknown sweet land of delicate light 
Divinely aired, but where each rose and leaf 

Was trembling, as if haunted by a dread 

Of coming thunder. Changed in one quick hour 
From bud to rose, from child to woman, love 
Silenced her spirit, as the swelling brine 

From out the far Atlantic makes a hush 

Within the ch ls of the less stream, 

That erst ran chattering with the pebble-stones. 


The Prince has won her heart, and the old 
King gives him her hand. He also gives his 
sons and an army to Prince Edwin, that he 
may go to recover his lost kingdom from 
Ethelbert, his old enemy. The Prince makes 
a brave dash for it:— 


By mid-day we were on them ere they knew, 

And Ethelbert, like some wild beast at bay, 
Fought but to kill, while he was being killed. 

For him Prince Edwin and Prince Regner sought ; 
And tho’ so knit in love their noble hearts 

That each would give the other all he had, 

Yet each grudged each his death. So when the sun 
Broke thro’ the clouds at setting, on a mound, 
Lifted in seeing of the swaying fight, 

Stood Ethelbert, surrounded by his lords, 

Known by his white steed and his diadem, 

And by his golden armour blurred with blood. 
’Gainst him with but a single score of knights 
The Princes spurred. Many were ridden down 
In shock of onset. Regner’s horse was speared, 
And rearing with forefeet that pawed the sky, 








| shine. And just as he reveals by flashes, so 


Fell backward on his rider, in whose side 
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A thirsty arrow stuck. Prince Edwin then, 

With axe, and arm up to the elbow red, 

Drove up his horse ’gainst Ethelbert’s, and struck, 
Crushing the diadem and head at once, 

And rode him down. 

On the whole, we like the concluding book 
of the poem best; it is furthest removed from 
Mr. Smith’s earlier manner, and the greatest 
effect is attained with the least strain. The 
speech of Paulinus is choicely good; the whole 
book is thoroughly well done. But, for brevity 
sake, we prefer giving an example of a neat 
little bit of quiet work from an earlier part as 
a pattern for the author to follow oftener. A 
spirit appears to Prince Edwin in his misery :— 

What man art thou that sitt’st on this cold stone 
When every bird sleeps on the forest bough? 

It matters little where I sit o’ nights. 

I know thy name, and why thou sittest here. 

I saw thee sleeping on the naked ground 

With but a rainy sky for coverlet. 

I know thy story and the things thou fear’st ; 

What would’st thou give if I turned Redwald’s heart 
And made him draw the sword in thy defence? 


I have not much, but I would give thee all. 
What if I clothe thy limbs with mightiness ? 
What if, in far days when thou tak’st the field, 
I give thee spoil and captive? If I give 

Her soft voice to thine ear, her lips to thine, 
Her white arms to thy neck? 


Oh ! mock not so 
My sharp distress: for any good I'll be 
Most answerably grateful. 
That, we take it, has the real touch, and is 
more to the point than a large amount of loud- 
sounding exaggeration. 

Although Mr. Smith has not travelled out 
of his path in search of inappropriate and 
incoherent fine things, instances of happy bits 
of description abound in the book. Here is 
one of a desolate, lone churchyard out in the 
western isles of Scotland :— 

A broken wall surrounds the field of dead ; 
The gate stands open for no man to pass; 
And carven crosses with their runes unread 
Lie sunken in a sea of withered grass. 
This image, too, is apposite and powerful :— 
The army moved 
Onward, like thunder’s corrugated gloom 
Rolling o’er desert hills, with fire reserved 
For other lands. 

We need not point these beauties out ; readers 
will not fail to find them. The poem concludes 
with the conversion of King Edwin and his 
people to Christianity. We have to credit the 
writer of it with a right effort made in a right 
direction. By the aid of history, he has got out 
of a morbid consciousness of self, and, by look- 
ing outwardly on the realities of life, has seen 
more than he would have perceived by con- 
tinually looking within. This sort of change 
has saved poetry, before now, in the individual 
and the nation. 








History of the Martyrs in Palestine, by Euse- 
bius, Bishop of Cesarea; discovered in a very 
antient Syriac Manuscript. Edited and 
Translated into English, by William Cureton, 
D.D. (Williams & Norgate.) 

To biblical scholars, the history of the acquisi- 

tion by the Trustees of the British Museum of 

a valuable collection of Syriac manuscripts 

from the Monastery of St. Mary Deipara, in 

the valley of Scete, in the desert of Nitria, is 
known; it will not be necessary, therefore, 
to enter into minute particulars on this sub- 
ject. More than a hundred and fifty years ago, 
efforts were made by Pope Clement the Ninth to 
procurethese treasures for the library of the Vati- 
can, but with very trifling success. Dr. Tattam, 
now Archdeacon of Bedford, was more fortu- 
nate in his endeavours. He visited Egypt in 

1838, and again in 1842, and on both occasions 

succeeded in purchasing from the monks a very 

large proportion of this library. These volumes 
became the property of the Trustees of the British 

Museum, who subsequently, through the agency 
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of M. Pacho, purchased the remainder of the 
library. The several portions of the collection 
were placed, as they were acquired, in the hands 
of Dr. Cureton, at that time one of the officers of 
the Department of MSS. in the British Museum, 
for examination and arrangement. Dr. Cure- 
ton soon discovered what he calls “that won- 
derful volume of the Nitrian collection,” from 
which he has edited the present work. It may 
truly be called a wonderful volume, for it con- 
tains not only this work of Eusebius, but a 
Syriac translation of the ‘Recognitions of St. 
Clement,’ which has been edited by Dr. P. de 
Lagarde, 8vo., Lips. 1861: ‘The Book of 
Titus, Bishop of Bostra, in Arabia, against the 
Manicheeans,’ also edited by Dr. Lagarde, 8vo., 
Berol., 1859; and ‘The Book of Eusebius on 
the Theophania, or Divine Manifestation of our 
Lord,’ edited by Dr. Lee, 8vo., Lond., 1842. 

The following is Dr. Cureton’s history of 
this invaluable tome :— 


‘Among all the curiosities of literature, I know 


‘| of none more remarkable than that of the fate of 


this matchless volume. Written in the country 
which was the birthplace of Abraham the Father 
of the Faithful, and the city whose king was the 
first sovereign that embraced Christianity, in the 
year of our Lord 411,—it was at a subsequent 
period transplanted to the valley of the Ascetics 
in Egypt, probably a.p. 931, when 250 volumes 
were collected by Moses of Nisibis during a visit 
to Bagdad, and presented by him on his return to 
the Monastery of St. Mary Deipara, over which 
he presided. In a.p. 1086, about 155 years later, 
some person with careful foresight, fearing lest the 
memorial of the transcription of so valuable, beau- 
tiful and even at that remote period ‘so ancient a 
book’ should be lost, in order to secure its preser- 
vation, took the precaution to copy it [the subscrip- 
tion to the volume] into the body of the volume. 
At how much earlier a period the fears which he 
anticipated became realized, I have no means of 
ascertaining ; but in 1837 ‘the end of the volume’ 
had been torn off, and in that state in 1839 it was 
transferred from the solitude of the African desert 
to the most frequented city in the world. Three 
years later, two of its fragments followed the 
volume into England; and in 1847 I had the 
gratification of recovering almost all that had been 
lost, and of restoring to its place in this ancient 
book, the transcriber’s own record of the termina- 
tion of his labours, which, after various fortunes 
in Asia, Africa and Europe, has already survived 
a period of one thousand four hundred and thirty- 
six years.” 


Dr. Cureton is of opinion that this work was 
not written originally in the Syriac language, 
but in Greek. The work itself is of the highest 
interest. Eusebius, in the Eighth Book of his 
‘Ecclesiastical History, speaking of certain 
bishops and others who had suffered martyrdom, 
says :—“ Our design is not to commit to writing 
the conflicts of those who suffered for the wor- 
ship of God over the whole world, nor yet to 
give an accurate relation of every accident that 
befell them; but this rather belongs to those 
who, with their own eyes, beheld what was 
done. Moreover, those ourselves were present 
at we will commit to the knowledge of posterity 
in another work.” The account of those con- 
temporaries of Eusebius who suffered in the 
persecution of the Christians in Palestine, 
inserted in the greater number of the editions 
of Eusebius, has been generally regarded as an 
abridgment of this promised work, and the 
correctness of such conjecture is established by 
the discovery of this copy of the ‘ History of 
the Martyrs’ “in the vernacular language of the 
country where the events took place, and actu- 
ally transcribed within about seventy years 
after the death of the author.” 

Of most of the events recorded in this History 
Eusebius was himself an eye-witness. Dr. 
Cureton considers that the work is a record of 





facts noted down at the time as they severally 
occurred, and which were afterwards revised 
and arranged in due order at a subsequent 
period. Also, that it was composed “before 
Eusebius wrote the Ecclesiastical History, the 
abridgment of it inserted in that work having 
been made by Eusebius himself. 

The present edition comprises a translation 
of the original Syriac, made, as the editor states, 
“as faithful as I could without following the 
Syriac idiom so closely as to render the English 
obscure.” This is followed by copious notes 
intended “to throw light upon the time of the 
composition of the work and of the Ecclesias- 
tical History by Eusebius, and to serve to elu- 
cidate the text.” After which comes the Syriac 
text. The name of Dr. Cureton is a sufficient 


guarantee for the care and accuracy with which 
the editorial task has been performed. 


The Prison Chaplain: a Memoir of the Rev, 
John Clay, B.D., late Chaplain of the Preston 
Gaol; with Selections from his Reports and 
Correspondence, and a Sketch of Prison Dis- 
cipline in England. Edited by his Son, the 
Rev. Walter Lowe Clay, M.A. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Tuts book is full of matter for all who take 

interest in that momentous and sad subject, 

Crime and its remedy. Mr. Clay’s long con- 

nexion with one prison, and the aid which his 

Reports have given to the formation of ideas on 

the subject of prison discipline, need no intro- 

duction here. The communications from Pres- 
ton Gaol,—his notices, suggestions and illustra- 
tions offered during a quarter of a century,— 
were looked for as regularly as the year came 
round. They had the value of accuracy and 
sincerity, whether they squared or not with the 
philosophical or beneficent theory of the time; 
they showed, too (as may be seen from the 
extracts here tendered), the growth of expe 
rience in the reporter’s mind; illustrating how, 
without any change in fixed principles, the 
views of every honest man must extend and 
correct themselves, and his conclusions under, 

some transformation, as life advances.—O 

servers of Mr. Clay’s spirit and temper have 
been too rare; especially among the persons who 
have had to deal with sin and sorrow.—Yet, 
those who knew him in his youth might hardly 
have conceived that such was his appointed 
task in life;—unless they be prepared to admit 
that versatility does not mean instability, and 
that genius for many things does not preclude 
persistence in one, when the duty is once clearl 

ascertained and the responsibility oan 

He was born with elastic spirits and the capa- 

city for many different callings. He was edu- 

cated for a clerk’s desk in Liverpool.—At the 
beginning of this century few destinations 
more destructive of hopes and fancies and in- 
tellectual aspirations could be conceived than 
this one. It implied work of the most grinding 
nature as to time demanded, and (mentally at 
least) as mechanical as that which has since 
called so much attention to the condition of 
the Factory Worker; small variety of relaxa- 
tion, save in carousals with unrefined com- 
panions ; as little general chance of man’s better 
nature being kept alive by intercourse with 
those to whom the richly endowed love to look 
up. None but the very strong or the very 
sincere could resist the influences of such a life 
in such a place. This, however, John Clay did, 
perhaps unaware of the resistance, in right of 
the extraordinary geniality (if not genius) born 
with him. He had been placed, as a Liverpool 
boy used to be placed, in a private academy, 
where he learned some little Latin, no Greek, 
and “a smattering of French”; and from the 
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age of fifteen till twenty-one had to do service | reformation and prevention could hardly be | and ascertain what became of them. This was a 


in a merchant’s office, or in a landing-waiter’s 
hut, for some ten hours a day, to catalogue the 
items of a cargo of logwood, or salted hides, or 
pales of cotton,—or as collecting-clerk, to go 
gound to flour-dealers and wine-buyers: if a 
gentleman at heart, half ashamed of his task; 
if not, hardened to that callousness beneath 
which such better aspirations and more refined 
tastes as may have originally existed, being 
yaulted in, naturally die for want of air and 
light.—There was the elastic resistance of Genius 
in John Clay. He had tastes for music—sang 
with great feeling, and played on two or three 
instruments. He drew (in drawing, as in music, 
almost self-taught). He was a good cricketer, 
skater, boxer, archer, fencer, rider. He readaloud 
well, and showed capacity and cleverness as an 
amateur actor.—Talents like these were thrown 
away in a merchant’s office ; but it is impossible 
to over-estimate their value as keeping heart and 
hope alive in one destined to labour throughout 
a long life among everything that is most foul, 
distorted and weak in human nature. Without 
some faéry land to escape into, the gaol life 
might either have broken the Chaplain’s spirit 
prematurely, or subdued him into that sort of 
professional indifference which precludes much 
chance of progress or discovery. So far as we 
can see, Clay was never satisfied with himself 
—sanguine in his views—unsparingly minute 
in gathering evidence—indefatigable when a 
point was to be won or a mistake to be cleared 
up ;—a healthy, religious, cheerful man, whose 
suggestions and counsels, urged, as they were, 
without extravagance or dogmatism, sank deep 
and influenced widely. If but one fourth of 


our English prisons had had functionaries such 
as he during the past quarter of a century, the 
amount of abuse and waste, of false philan- 


thropy and pernicious over-severity, existing 
in this most difficult branch of social adminis- 
tration would, we verily believe, have by this 
time been reduced largely. 

He was twenty-two ere he decided on pro- 
eceding no further in mercantile life, and by 
the advice of a friend entered the Church. He 
was appointed to the position he filled so long 
while he was only in deacon’s orders—married 
a few years later—later still built himself a 
house, a mile and a half from the prison, “to 
ensure every day a three miles’ walk,” and this, 
with the birth of six children, makes up the 
story of his life till that period when Nature 
gave way beneath the strain of unremitting 
and anxious labour.—It would have been plea- 
sant to think of so good a man having been 
permitted to take a little rest and relaxation in 
the evening of so closely and usefully employed 
aday; but Mr. Clay’s death followed shortly 
on his retirement from office. 

Our admiration of a character so single- 
hearted, strenuous and complete, does not bind 
us to implicit adoption of all the conclusions 
derived, as they were, by the Prison Chaplain 
from thirty years’ unremitting attention to his 
subject.—Without following these pages one 
by one, the well-executed sketch of prison dis- 
cipline which they contain reminds us of the 
abominations of our gaols forty years since, in 
language not too forcible for the reality, and 
points out how the indignation of some self- 
devoted people, at the idea of such a hideous 
state of matters existing in the heart of a Chris- 
tian country, made its way, for reform and 
ee, into this abode of all that is most 

orrible to conceive.—It was not possible that 
this should be done without some excess in 
the other direction—without the vanities and 
feebleness of poor humanity tincturing and 
tithing the noble scheme of beneficence. The 
line separating or—mayit not be said ?—uniting 





firmly traced, if by any, by those whose hearts 
burned within them when a trap-door was 
opened which showed them horrors past the 
conception of imagination. — Further, folly, 
presumption and sentimentality will rush in, 
in the wake of wisdom and self-sacrifice, 
when any great movement is in question. 
The interesting murderer and reclaimed ruf- 
fian sent to the gallows with the camellia, 


the gift of Dorcas, in his button-hole, was | 


the inevitable successor to the groups who 
had appeared on the scaffold by twenties and 
thirties, unjustly sentenced for petty crimes, 
and ill-cared for; not to speak of those 
tawdry stage-figures belonging to an elder 
period whose march to Tyburn Tree (as 
the bad novel ‘Jack Sheppard’ reminds us) 
was a performance of the procession of a 
hero to the consummating glory of his life.— 
The absence of anything like such morbid 
sympathy for the criminal, is a marking 
feature in the career of the Preston Chap- 
lain: though we still must feel that the spirit 
of the time may have pervaded some of his 
hopes and conclusions. An extract, made 
up of many passages belonging to the same 
period, will help to illustrate our meaning :— 


“Mr. Clay saw from the first that if ever the 
public was to accept the new penal doctrines, 
some very tangible proof of their soundness must 
be given. For a time, like many others, he attached 
undue importance to the tears shed, and the 
irrepressible emotion displayed in the solitary cell. 
But he soon became aware that this extreme 
sensibility was often morbid and unnatural, the 
symptom of disordered nerves rather than of a 
softened heart. The argument derived from the 
demeanour of the prisoners was only used till he 
could produce a better, for which he at once began 
to seek. The statistics of crime in North Lanca- 
shire for twenty years past, which (as already re- 
corded) he had collected himself with great pains 
and care, and the like of which at that time 
probably existed nowhere else in England, now 
became extremely valuable. By their help he was 
able to prove, past denial, that even the seventy- 
two cells, after only a year’s use of them, had 
given a check to crime far more effectual than any 
other measure adopted during those twenty years. 
While the deterring efficacy of the new discipline 
was demonstrated by a considerable falling off in 
first committals, the power to reform was proved 
by a decrease in re-committals, at the rate of 20 
per cent. He was ready with his first instalment 
of statistics even before the new cells were occupied. 


It will be recollected that a rough make-shift for | 


the separate system had been tried at Preston Gaol 
three years before the Model Prison was built. 
On the strength of this crude experiment, and with 
the help of his statistical crime-gauge, then in the 
twentieth year of operation, Mr. Clay was able to 
vaticinate the probable issue of a thorough trial of 
mitigated solitude. He correctly anticipated the 
question which would be asked. In April, 1844, 
the Times (at that time hot against the separate 
system) pointed out that what the public wanted 
was ‘a general return of the persons re-committed 
in 1843 under the ordinary mode of imprisonment, 
in comparison with those who had been in solitary 
confinement.’ ‘The only return,’ continued the 
article, ‘which we have upon the subject, is from 
the House of Correction at Preston. 1t is certainly 
not very satisfactory for the partisans of the solitary 
system.’ * * The result which it indicated was 
certainly not very wonderful, being simply this,— 
that while one-fifth of the prisoners were re-com- 
mitted under the old no-discipline, only one-sixth 
came back after passing through a very poor 
substitute for the separate system. * * He was 
soon convinced that the number of re-committals 
was not altogether a satisfactory test, and he there- 
fore resorted to many other methods for gauging 
the efficacy of his prison-discipline. One criterion 
he at once saw would be worth all the rest—namely, 
to follow the prisoners in their subsequent careers, 


| difficult undertaking ; indeed, in many instances it 
was impossible: for criminals are, for the most 
part, a nomadic race, and their wanderings baffle 
pursuit. His plan was, to elicit from every 
discharged prisoner, who had passed his term in a 
| Separate cell, whither he meant to go: if he pro- 
, fessed an intention of settling somewhere in Lanca- 
| Shire, after the lapse of six or eight months, he 
wrote two letters of inquiry concerning him, the 
| one to the minister of the parish, the other to the 
police superintendent of the district. In their 
replies the clergymen, as a rule, were sanguine, 
the policemen saturnine. * * Year after year the 
| issue of the scrutiny was nearly the same; about 
| half the men were reported as more or less re- 
| formed. Beginning in 1845, he published annually 
_ for some years a synopsis of the replies : no evidence 
| of equal importance was ever adduced in favour of 
| the separate system. It was on the strength of 
Such testimony that he asked the public to give 
| their confidence to the mitigated separate system. 
| He would never admit that the failure of some 
| other prison, conducted on a similar plan, could 
outweigh his own success. * * * ‘Have you 
; ever had occasion,’ he was asked in a parlia- 
mentary committee-room, after only three years of 
better discipline, ‘to see your prisoners after 
they were restored: to society?’—‘ Not in many 
instances,’ was the reply, ‘because I cannot go 
beyond Preston very well. In Preston I have 
seen them: in twenty cases or more. ‘If a 
clergyman,’ he would sometimes say, ‘is willing 
to put all ambition and hope of advancement on 
one side, and make the salvation of souls the great 
end and aim of his ministry, he could choose no 
field for work so fruitful as a prison.’ It had been 
at one time his earnest wish that one of his sons 
should succeed him in his chaplaincy ; and it was 
no slight disappointment to him when he found 
that this was not to be. * * To the charge of 
being sanguine he would angrily plead guilty. 
‘Sanguine!’ was his usual reply, ‘ why, of course, 
Iam sanguine. I should have no business to be 
the chaplain of a gaol if I wasn’t sanguine ; and I 
am sure of this, that a firm, obstinate, enthusiastic 
belief in the possibility of saving even the worst 
of the poor fellows committed to his charge, is a 
prison chaplain’s most necessary qualification. I 
wonder what some of the knowing gentlemen, who 
criticise my simplicity, would make of it, if they 
had to minister in this place. It would be barren 
work, I think, going from cell to cell to let the 
prisoner know how ‘cute and wide awake you were 
yourself, and what hypocritical scoundrels you 
thought them. It is hard enough, I can tell you, 
working in such a place, hoping against hope ; and 
our gratitude, therefore, is not very profound to 
the kind monitors who think us a pack of fools for 
our pains.’ This was a matter on which he could 
rarely speak with composure. Ridiculed in the 
newspapers, sneered at by sundry magistrates, and 
sometimes irritated by silly jokes in private society, 
it must be confessed that at last he grew sore under 
the annoyance which all this caused him. * * It is 
not, he writes in his journal, encouraging to know 
that such want of confidence in prisoner’s motives 
and in chaplain’s judgment exists ; but it would 
be still less encouraging were it a fact that this 
want of confidence is the result of any investiga- 
tion or inquiry into the matter. On the contrary, 
the unfavourable opinions I allude to are held by 
persons who have never given a day's attention to 
the important subject on which they venture to 
form and propagate such an opinion.” 


To continue, by extracts from reports, notes 
of evidence, &c. :— 


““¢T have been taught repeatedly that I must 
not look on any case as hopeless I only require 
that a man or a boy should have an ordinary 
understanding and ordinary feelings, and I think 
there is abundant ground for hope. Of course, if 
his understanding is weak, and in some cases where 
there has been a long habitude to deliberate crime, 
it is comparatively hopeless ; but I am quite satis- 
fied that it is generally the reverse. I know cases 
of professional pickpockets, comparatively young, 
who may be reclaimed.’ Of the two, the profes- 
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sional and the profligate, he regarded the latter as | 


much the more hopeless. ‘There yet remains a 
sordid residue—a few whose moral state is so com- 
pletely disordered that neither penal nor reforma- 
tory treatment can effect a cure. These disgrace- 
ful and dangerous pests—not confined to one sex 
—are perpetually moving between the beer-shop, 
public-house, or other public curse, on the one 
hand, and the prison, on the other.’ In trying 
to gauge the reality of a prisoner’s reformation by 
observing his demeanour, he relied upon symptoms 
rather different from what a less experienced per- 
son would have wished to see. A reserved man, 
who said very little, attracted him most: he gene- 
rally distrusted fluidity either of words or tears. 
This extract from his Journal will serve as an 
illustration :—‘ S professes to have derived 
great benefit from his opportunities of self-exami- 
nation. He is often moved to tears at our inter- 
views ;—but there is that about him which leads 
me to feel no confidence in his permanent reforma- 
tion. He is too plausible, and gives me the idea 
of being accustomed to speak to prison-chaplains.’ 
With his shrewd humour and quick judgment of 
character he was quite a match for the prison 
hypocrite. The following is characteristic :—‘ 12th 
August, 1848. With so many cases to give en- 
couragement to our efforts, there are always a few 
of an opposite character. The cell often is tenanted 
by one who assumes the thinnest cloak of hypo- 
crisy, and who, in the old yard, would have been 
prominent among the insubordinate. W-— 
P. , aged twenty-six, had been living for eigh- 
teen months on his wife's earnings, previous to his 
conviction for a robbery committed under the influ- 
ence of drink. Since his conviction—not content 
with my regular visits—he has sent for me specially, 
four or five times a week, to tell me that he was 
‘getting on very well,’ that he was ‘living to the 
Lord,’ that he ‘prayed night and day,’ &c. On 
some late occasions he has hinted to me that he is 
rather in want of clothing ; and to-day—having sent 
for me again—he ‘made his full descent’ by 
announcing that three nights together he had 


‘dreamed that I made him a present of a very 


handsome Bible.’ 
liever in dreams.” 


I told him that I was no be- 


A large part of this book consists of extracts 
from the annual Preston Reports, with notes 
and recollections of remarkable cases with 
which Mr. Clay had to deal. One, “the story of 
an innocent prisoner,” is as remarkable an 
instance of a mistake cleared up by the energy 
and persistence of a benevolent man as we 
recollect. The steps by which Mr. Clay 
followed the clue,—under every possible offi- 
cial discouragement, ending, after all, in only 
a partial undoing of the wrong done,—are as 
minute in their interest as one of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins's most ingeniously devised novels: 
it is a tale impossible to be condensed, or it 
should have been given here. 

In the above paragraphs we have dwelt on a 
good man’s character, in place of examining the 
soundness of his doctrine. To do this, indeed, 
would involve a close and argumentative exami- 
nation of the entire question of penal discipline, 
—a subject only one degree less difficult than 
the origin of evil. Enough to add, then, that 
Mr. Clay’s final conclusions on the best method 
of operating on the mind of the criminal for 
the reformation of himself and the protection of 
society, included a strong recommendation of 
the separate system of confinement and labour— 
the prolongation of imprisonment—the abolition 
of the hulk system, as involving the existence 
of a hell on earth too abominable to think of— 
and the promotion of reformatory schools. Be 
these recommendations sound or unsound in 
the proportions regulated by their earnest 
advocate, it seems past dispute that Mr. 
Clay’s measures worked well in the district for 
which he may be said to have been spiritually 
responsible.—The book, to conclude, is a re- 
markable book, devoted to the life and labours 





of a remarkable ‘man, every page of which is 
well worth pondering. It is fairly executed : 


the son’s affection for his father’s memory | 


never betraying him into falseness nor fulsome 
praise. 





Beyond the Orange River; or, Scenes in Southern 
Africa. By the Author of ‘The Last Earl of 
Desmond.’ (Newby.) 

Tus product is a cross-breed, as a naturalist 

would say, between a novel and a book of 

travel; and, like all half-castes, it has all the 
vices and none of the virtues of its parents, 
being destitute of a good plot and without 
any strong local colouring. The author does 
not reveal his name, and we do not profess to 
know more of his literary antecedents than 
that he wrote ‘The Last Earl of Desmond.’ 
Judging from the contents of the work now 
before us, we take him to be an Irishman, 
residing somewhere near the Cove of Cork, 
who, having much idle time on his hands, 
makes notes on the various works he reads 
with the view of, sooner or later, letting others 
have the benefit of them. The present batch 
seems to have accumulated on his hands after 
reading sundry missionary magazines on 

Southern Africa, Livingstone’s Travels, Macau- 

lay’s Papers on Lord Clive and Warren Hast- 

ings, a few passages of Goethe’s ‘ Faust, ill 

understood, and perhaps some abstracts on the 

ramblings of the schoolmen and casuists living 
in times gone by. Now, mark how these 
materials are utilized! One fine morning you 
find yourself bound for India, with a portion of 
the 65th Regiment on board, commanded by 

Major Temple. Among the passengers are, 

besides, Mr. Edward Stanley, who is going as 

chaplain to the Cape of Good Hope, and Lady 

Mary Howard, a lovely girl, who though a 

Bishop’s daughter and having had a sound 

education, is yet so giddy as to adopt “the 

fashion of two strings to her bow,” or we should 
rather say two beaux to her string, represented 
respectively by the red and the black coat. 

Whilst the plot works, the tediousness of the 

voyage is broken by dissertations on India, to 

get rid of the notes on Macaulay’s Papers. 

Arrived at the Cape, Major Temple parts com- 

pany with Lady Mary, and we are left in the 

dark, just illuminated by the faintest glimmer 
of what passed in their hearts during the 
voyage. And now the reader is supposed 
to perform a feat worthy of Leotard, — 
that of leaping over a period of three years, 
Having accomplished that, he will be allowed 
to listen to the after-dinner conversation of 
the Bishop at the Cape, and learn nearly 
all he will have to go through ere reaching 
the end of the book. His Lordship, under 
the assumed name of “ Doctor Bruce,” means 
to take a trip “beyond the Orange River,” 
and thus confer a title on the work. An 

English officer from India, who proves to be 

no other than the Major, having heard of 

the “Doctor's” intended trip, has obtained 
permission to accompany him, and a former 

Trish servant of the Major's is engaged by the 

“ Doctor” on condition that he disguises himself 

in such a way as to render it impossible for his 

late master to recognize him. This Irishman is 
supposed to provide for the comic element of 
the story. The poor fellow has to get into the 
skin of a chimpanzee, and move about, no doubt, 
to the amusement of the reader, but to the 
utter discomfort of himself, considering the 
scene is laid in Africa. The whole party start 
off in waggons, and now the notes taken on 
reading the missionary magazines and Living- 
stone come in. The Major talks as much as can 
be expected from a man labouring under the 
delusion that Lady Mary has become the wife 








of that young chaplain who came out with her; 
the Irish servant displays as much agility ag 
can be expected from a man shut up in an 
ape’s skin, and the “Doctor,” alias Bishop, ig 
indefatigable in disposing of the religious notes 
on hand, and, having safely delivered himself, 
needs must think of returning home, not how- 
ever before having conquered a certain preju- 
dice against the Major, who wins his Lordship’s 
heart by carrying a Bible, and thus unknoyw- 
ingly secured the hand of Lady Mary. The 
remainder of the party now push on towards 
Loanda, the Portuguese settlement on the west 
coast, — Livingstone, it will be remembered, 
went there, and why should not our author, 
after making so many notes? However, our 
author, like the great African traveller, had an 
object in going there, dragging along with him 
all those who have not, like the Bishop, the 
wisdom of parting company with him at this 
turn of the road. Waterboer, a noble chieftain, 
half-caste, like this book, and guide to the 
travelling party, has been affianced to a maiden, 
named Wildflower, who, poor thing, being very 
beautiful, has been kidnapped by a Portuguese 
slave-dealer, or rather “rudely plucked from 
her native stem and soil.” Of course, Major 
Temple's party reached Loanda just in the 
nick of time, and, with the help of the governor 
of the settlement, succeed in re-capturing her. 
All the author’s notes having now been digested, 
there is no longer any need of spinning out the 
story; Major Temple catches the fever, is taken 
on board, safely landed at Cape Town, recovers 
his senses, which he had lost during his illness, 
finds that Lady Mary is not married, her father 
his old travelling companion, and that the 
can go to church whenever they feel inclined. 
Of course, Waterboer, our noble chieftain, and 
Wildflower, the half-caste maiden, become man 
and wife. The Irish servant returns home and 
marries a “Colleen Bawn,” who seems to have 
been waiting for him all the time in the Cove 
of Cork. But by this time our readers must 
have had enough of the “Cove of Cork,” and 
they will be glad that the story of African travel 
is at an end. 








Halcyon; or, Rod-Fishing with Fly, Minnow, 
and Worm. To which is added, a Short and 
Easy Method of Dressing Flies, with a De- 
scription of the Materials used. By Henry 
Wade. With Eight Coloured Plates. (Bell 
& Daldy.) 

THOsE who are acquainted with the biblio- 

graphy of angling may regard another book on 

the art as superfluous; but this publication 
pretends to a place, and a place of its own. 

“Many anglers, who are esteemed best able 

to form a correct judgment on the matter, 

affirm that there is no one book which has 
clearly and concisely described the materials 
and methods employed in dressing Artificial 

Flies, so that artists may, from the instruction 

there given, build them satisfactorily. The 

same remarks apply to the fitting up of tackle, 
rods, and the other paraphernalia of the 
science. Great pains have, accordingly, been 
taken in the following chapters to render the 
instructions there given as plain and explicit 
as possible.” And, certainly, if verbal instruc- 
tions and coloured plates can teach a man to 

“build a fly,” then, by the help of Mr. Henry 

Wade, he may succeed. But the truth is, 

many men might as well attempt to build a 

ship as a fly. It demands not only the right 

materials and the right turn of hand, but also 
patience and a peculiar tact, which do not 
come of books or coloured plates, although 
these may certainly help somewhat towards 
the entomological mimicry. When we say it 
demands the right materials, we must add that 
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sola sell 
to get these, and to have them all at hand and 
in working order, is no slight business. Artless 
enough is the way in which this fly-builder 
teaches how, for example, to construct the 
Fieldfare, or Brown Dun :—“ wings from the 
plue-tailed fieldfare’s quill-feather ; body, otter’s 
fur, or the fur of a black cat,” &c. Then, to 
make other flies, we have to get “two light- 
coloured whisks from a squirrel’s tail,” and the 
fur of water-rats. But who amongst us is to 
circumvent fieldfares, black cats, water-rats, 
otters and squirrels, and to steal their hairs, 
feathers and fur? As to the feelers of the 
May-fly we can hardly believe that Mr. Wade 
has considered the pains and perils of obtaining 
them. “Two feelers are to be tied in when 
the head is made, of two hairs taken from a 
bear’s skin.” But, first, how and where is one 
to catch the bear,—in or out of his skin? Are 
we to repair to the Zoological Gardens, and to 
barter buns with bears for hairs? To be 
required to catch a bear in order to catch a 
trout is rather discouraging, to say nothing of 
catching other animals, and catching them 
asleep too, if one is to filch feathers and fur. 

We are not let off with a half-supply, for 
“whether a hackled or a winged fly is to be 
manufactured, it is essentially requisite that 
the whole of the materials which are to com- 

ose the imitation should be properly adjusted 
fefore he commences operations.” Now this 
implies little less than the run of a menagerie, 
which being granted, the directions given are 
certainly minute enough for the manufacture of 
flies likely to mislead even discriminating trout; 
though there are some about which we conceive 
no trout who had taken twenty turns up stream 
would turn aside to speculate; not because Mr. 
Wade is wrong in his canons of fly-building, 
as they are commonly laid down, but simply 
because trout are far better entomologists 
than anglers are. They study the science 
practically, they are daily on the look-up, and 
we are not of those who think all flies are alike 
to them. They certainly know their own 
favourite food better than we do, and quite as 
well as we know our own. Our observation 
inclines us to think much more highly than 
some anglers of piscine intelligence in these 
matters. We believe that trout know infinitely 
more about the ways and wings of their par- 
ticular flying fancies than even did Swam- 
merdam, or Kirby and Spence, or the most 
accomplished entomologists. Mr. Wade, indeed, 
seems to be nearly of a similar opinion. Most 
of his observationg are sensible, and some of 
them especially useful, and such as plainly 
bespeak an experienced handler of the rod and 
line. We know no other book which contains 
so much precise instruction on the matter of 
fly-fabrication, while other piscatorial topics 
are touched upon satisfactorily. This we say 
without prejudice to Stoddart and others, who 
have merits of their own. 

“The great beauty of fly-fishing is to see 
your fish before he takes your fly,” says our 
piscator; and say we, the great mischief of it is 
that your fish generally sees you before he de- 
clines your fly. We were going to observe that 
we have seen a good deal of the habits of fish, 
but prefer to admit, on second thoughts, that 
the fish have probably seen a good deal more of 
ours. What wonder, when they are always on 
the watch as to what is going on around and 
above them, especially when the friendly sun 
projects your shadow so warningly to the fish? 
We have often thought when flogging the 
waters that if Peter Schlemihl’s old gentleman 
should happen to pass and propose for our 
shsdow, we should be sorely tempted to dispose 
of it, and see it doubled up on the grass with 
positive pleasure. Had Peter himself taken to 





fly-fishing after his lamentable loss, he would 
have been a happier man, and would have found 
consolation for his shadowless presence in the 
fullness of his creel. 

If the book-writing piscators would tell us 
not merely how to dress a fly, but where to 
find a fish, we should feel still more deeply 
indebted to them. We have at this hour in 
our fly-book such a collection of salmon and 
trout flies as even our fiy-builder would 
approve. We have nearly everything that 
does fly, and a dozen or two of things that 
never did or will fly, except at the end of an 
angler’s line. We have reels and creels and 
rods, and a fly or two which even Mr. Wade 
does not name—the Francis fly, to wit. We 
have true Spanish gut, half a horse’s tail of 
fine single hairs, and other little fancies ad- 
mired by anglers. Yet we honestly confess we 
do not know where best to put all these imple- 
ments into successful operation when vernal 
airs and beams induce us to unwind our tackle. 
Most of the open rivers, we remember, at least 
as within a literary man’s compass, are scarcely 
worth the casting of our flies. North Wales? 
Very well for the Welshmen who poach, and 
sell the trout to the innkeepers, who again 
fatten on the angler’s coin, though he does not 
on his creel. If you manage to land a few fish, 
how lean and poor compared with your antici- 
pations !—while, as to salmon, you can certainly 
buy them at market. South Wales? Better 
perhaps, but crafty Welshmen poach there also. 
The North of England? Mr. Wade, his family 
and his friends, have been there half a century, 
angling all the while, so that it is doubtful 
whether wading after the Wades would produce 
much sport. While he says very much about 
what the angler should do, he does not say 
where one ought to angle. Yet the streams of 
the North of England are amongst the best 
open streams known to us, and contain good 
trout for fine fishermen. Beware, however, of 
streams near railways, factories and lead mines 
—all deadly foes to the Salmonide. The rail- 
ways bring poachers, the factories idlers, and 
the lead-mines poison. What can the best fly- 
fishers do against a mob of excursionists and 
a wash of lead-water? 

Of course strictly preserved waters have fish 
enough, but few have luck enough to angle in 
them. One of the most popular of Scottish 
preachers, who is a brother of our craft, some- 
times gives a sermon for a salmon. Grant him 
a week’s fishing, and he will become a fisher of 
men on the Sabbath. But those of us who are 
only poets, or preachers, but not vastly popular 
preachers, must resign ourselves to being 
regarded as poachers as respects preserved 
water. True there are Subscription Waters, 
but we should as soon subscribe for six copies 
of Lady Lackaday’s ‘ Lays of the Boudoir’ as 
pay a full fee for a fortnight’s fishing ; and every 
day, perhaps, an east wind, or the water too 
low, or too clear, or too foul, or a pike or two 
just arrived, or our flies out of season, or the 
fish in the sulks, and the keeper too. 

To an angler who was complaining of the 
absence of fish to the keeper of one of the 
Shropshire preserved waters, said keeper replied, 
“ Ah, there’s a plenty of fish, but they won’t 
rise; and no wonder, Sir,—see what a hedication 
they gets. There’s so many gemmen a-fishing 
now.” Possibly, this is a clue to the secret of so 
many amateur failures. The fish are becoming 
too knowing; and no marvel, for are they not 
taught in a public school, and by much flog- 
ging? If anglers learn by books, trout learn 
by looks and by hooks. Instead of picking up 
our flies, they pick up a little notion of our 
faithlessness. If education be so rapidly pro- 
gressing on land, depend upon it there is a kind 





of cautionary schooling going on under water. 
Probably many an old trout intimates, by well- 
understood signs, to his young friends to 
beware of every tall moving thing that ap- 
tag the water and flings a fly on it. Per- 

aps he has been deceived twice or thrice in 
his own youth, and has turned misanthropist. 
If, too, he has but once been betrayed into the 
acceptance of a delusive feather, and has the 
hook still in his mouth, wherever he swims he 
is a swift monitor against all such mockeries: 
he has only to open his mouth and ecce signum! 
Should subaqueous education go on at this 
rate, very soon, we fear, every one of Mr. 
Wade’s one hundred and seventeen specimens 
of flies will be as well known to the fish as to 
the fishing-man ; andthe only reply to any en- 
ticing offer will be “declined with thanks, as 
not suitable to these waters.” 

Meanwhile, occasional anglers like ourselves, 
who rank books before hooks, and prefer to 
“build the lofty rhyme” to building a little 
fly, must look out for the uneducated and 
simple trout who will take our first offers, 


Who dream a feather is a fly, 
And who, to prove it, dare to die. 


After all, however, that can be said about the 
tastes of trout, our fly-fabricator rightly comes to 
this conclusion: —“It is absurd to talk ofthis bait 
being deadly, and that bait being deadly ; all 
natural baits are deadly, if fished in the places 
where the fish are accustomed to feed on them 
in their natural course. So an artificial fly is 
deadly, if it is a good representation of, and 
put on the water like, a natural one, and in 
spots in which fish are known to feed. A per- 
son fishing in a horse-pond, which is dry half 
the summer, will take as many trout in a day 
as some amateurs will while fishing in a river 
where trout are plentiful, unless they hook one 
by accident. These certainly flog, flog away, 
but seldom within many yards of the places 
where trout abound and feed.” So, then, the 
great secret is not fly-building, nor fly-flogging, 
but fish-finding. 

It will be inferred that we think very highly 
of Mr. Wade and his fly-leaves)s We mean 
to follow his instructions “To dress a salmon- 
fly,” hoping that they will lead us to dressing 
a salmon. If not, of course the angler is a 
bungler; so we have often been told, but we 
attribute our misfortunes tothe establishment of 
the monitorial system amongst the Salmonide. 





Mamecestre: being Chapters from the early 
recorded History of the Barony ; the Lordship 
or Manor; the Vill, Borough, or Town, y 
Manchester. Edited by John Harland. 
Vol. L 


(Printed for the Chetham Society.) 

“Vulgar” as Brummagem may sound, we are 
all now well aware that it is nearer to the ori- 
ginal sound of what was once written Bromwich- 
ham than the modern and accepted refinement 


of “Birmingham.” The volume edited by Mr. 
Harland refers to another of those localities 
which, commencing as a village, has developed 
into a city,—famous for its progress, wealth, 
jealousy of Liverpool, its extravagance of 
fashion, and its political weight. There is, 
probably, no place in the world, except one 
or two of the cities of the United States, where 
“cash” is so absolutely the standard of merit, and 
where money-worshippers are so fervent in the 
adoration of their god. Exceptions, and these 
nobly distinguished, of course, there are,—but 
we speak of the rule, and the prevailing rule is 
as we have here described it. 

The antiquity of Mamecestre, or Manchester, 
is of a very respectable quality. Some fond 
antiquaries have claimed its name as British. 
Baxter makes of it Man-cenium, “the place of 
skins or tents.” Mr. Harland pronounces this 
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“fanciful.” “This ideal name falls to the 
ground at once, if the real Roman name was 
not ‘Mancunium, but Manutiwm, or Mamu- 
cium.” The actual Roman name it would be 
difficult to determine, for it is written in the 
last three ways, from which Mr. Harland is 
inclined to reject the first. In reference to 
Baxter’s perhaps fanciful, but possibly well- 
essed derivation, and alluding also to the 
atinizing of British names by the Roman 
settlers, the Editor remarks :—“ Compare this 
with what we know of the Roman station at 
Wroxeter, near Shrewsbury. The hill in the 
immediate neighbourhood still bears the British 
name of the Wrekin, from which was probably 
constructed the Roman name of Uriconiwm ; but 
here the terminal -iwm has no correlative sound 
inthe British name; the Latinizing of which would 
be Uricon-, the -twm being added as required 
by the genius of the Latin tongue and by Roman 
euphony.” In fine, the antiquaries are accused 
of making an imaginary British out of a sup- 
posed Roman name. The latter, however, is 
more certain than Mr. Harland would seem to 
allow; yet, without saying that Baxter and 
Whitaker are right, we are not prepared to 
declare that they are, undoubtedly, wrong. 

One point is unquestionable, the existence of 
Britons or Celts in this locality :— 

“They have written the indelible evidence of 
their ancient possession of the district in the names 
of its rivers and streams. Of the three rivers or 
larger streams which water Manchester, the Rev. 
John Davies thus writes:—The Irwett, from Jr 
(Welsh), fresh, vigorous ; and Gwili (Welsh), a name 
for river, as the Gwili in Carmarthenshire ; proper- 
ly that which turns or winds,—a winding stream. 
In composition, ‘ gwili’ loses the initial G. The 
Irk, from Jwreh (Welsh), the roebuck, probably 
from bounding along a hill course. Lihuyd, in his 
Adversaria, says there were many streams so 
called in Wales. The Meptockx, from Med 
(Welsh), complete, full; and dlweh (Gael. loch), 
lake or pool. As to the smaller streams, the 
CornBROOK is from Cor (Welsh), narrow, and aun 
(Welsh), a contraction of avon, ariver; i.e. cor-aun, 
the narrow stream. Whitaker says that the Trp 
is the same with Teivi, Tavy, Towey, Tav, Dove, 
Dee, &c., meaning simply the water or stream.” 

The footstep and the home of the Roman, 
and, of course, stronger impress of the abode 
and the doings of the Saxon, are also clearly 
visible. To these succeeded, as elsewhere, in 
England, the Norman, one of whose lucky 
soldiers obtained a grant of land, and laid the 
foundations of the baronial house of the Greslets 
or Gresleys. In his account of these barons, 
Mr. Harland is not aware that he is at issue 
with such high authorities as Nicolas and 
Courthope. The Editor opens his list with one 
Albert, about 1100, who, he tells us, ‘is gene- 
rally regarded as the first baron of Mamecustre.” 
We confess we have greater confidence in the 
worthy Somerset Herald, who commences the 
list with Albert’s son Robert, the first ascertained 
Baron, by tenure, who was living in 1184. 
Somerset records seven barons from this 
Robert, in 1134, to Thomas, who dying childless 
in 1347, the barony became extinct, but the 
lands passed to Thomas’s sister, Joan, wife of 
John la Warr; and the blood of the Gresleys 
now flows in the still existing line of the Earls 
of Delaware. 

Mr. Harland states that the eight barons 
Gresley had but three Christian names; there 
were according to him, three Alberts, three 
Roberts, and two Thomases. We turn to those 
authorities we have already cited, and we 
find only seven barons,—one Albert, three 
Roberts, two Thomases and a Peter. This 
genealogical difference we leave the Editor to 
settle with “Somerset”; it is of more import- 
ance to them than to us, who are rather 





inclined to cite an illustration of a well-known 
English phrase, which probably may have 
puzzled that highly-informed personage the 
“general reader.” Allusion is made to Robert 
de Gresley, who is said to have had twelve 
knights’ fees in the county “infra Limam et 
extra” :— 

“What was the Lime? Dr. Hibbert-Ware notices 
two different opinions. Sir Peter Leicester in 
adverting to an old saying ‘None do me service 
beyond the Lime,’ regards the word ‘lima’ or ‘lime,’ 
as an old-ccrrupt version of limes (a limit or bound- 
ary line), and observes that there were two towns 
situated on the verge of the Cheshire palatinate, 
namely Ashton and Newcastle, to each of which 
the words ‘subtus limam’ were appended. Others 
would read the word ‘lineam,’ agreeably to the 
English name of Ashton-under-Lyne, which they 
regard as pointing to the local situation of the 
town ‘ under the line’ of Mercian Cheshire ; and so 
distinguished from Ashton-on-Mersey, which was 
not situated ‘under,’ but ‘upon’ the great Cestrian 
boundary. This, however, does not remove the 
difficulty ; for almost all ancient charters have 
‘limam’ and not ‘lineam.’? Dr. Hibbert -Ware 
thinks that whether the word be lime or line, 
reference is made to the great Mercian or Cheshire 
verge, or line, which is to be traced along the 
south-easterly and southerly districts of the barony 
from the Tame to the Mersey. Thus, such 
knights’ fees as lay below this verge or line con- 
tiguous to the Tame or the Mersey from Ashton- 
under-Lyne to Flixton, and those in Widnes, 
adjoining the estuary of the Mersey, would be 
termed ‘infra limam,’ or perhaps ‘lineam.’ Such 
knights’ fees as were more remote from the 
Mercian verge or line, as those in the north of the 
Salford hundred, or in Leyland, would be desig- 
nated ‘extra limam,’ or by some ‘lineam.’ ” 

In reference to the connexion of the Ferrers 
family with this locality, Mr. Harland writes : 
—“It is doubtful whether there was an Earl 
of Ferrers in 1282.” We can assure him, it is 
not doubtful at all; there was no Earl of Ferrers 
till 1711. There were Ferrers who were Barons 
of Chartley as early as 1299; and there were 
Ferrers, Earls of Derby, as early as 1138. It is 
incorrect to speak of this latter branch as Earls 
of Ferrers. The one who died, under attaint, 
in 1278 had been dispossessed of his earldom 
in 1266,—not in the preceding year, as Mr. 
Harland states. He is also in error in saying 
that “his lands were conferred on Edward 
Plantagenet, afterwards Earl of Leicester and 
Lancaster.” The princely successor to the Earl 
was Edmund, and not Edward Plantagenet, as 
the Editor, doubtless only by an oversight, has 
called him. One of the pleasantest incidents 
connected with these Ferrers, Earls of Derby, 
is that in reference to the Earl and Countess 
who died within one short month in the year 
1247, after having lived together man and wife 
seventy-seven years | 

The following is a bit of forester’s life of the 
olden time. The hora nona, without question, 
refers to “noon,”’—the mention of dinner, the 
noon or “ mittags-mahl,” mid-day meal, satisfy- 
ing us on that point :— 

‘In one of the forest statutes the mode ofa 
forester’s walking and watching in the forest is 
strictly prescribed : ‘That the foresters rising early 
and going into their bailiwick, shall there do their 
accustomed duty until the ninth hour [horam 
nonam, ? the hour of noon, or of three p.m., the 
nones or nona of the canonical hours], and then go 
to dinner ; and quickly after dinner returning into 
their bailiwick, namely into those parts where they 
had not been before dinner, there go, listening and 
lying in wait [audientes ct insidiantes], that no one 
does ill there, until evening [vesperum, i.e. 
canonically from about four to seven o’clock, p.m.]. 
And so he shall do every day.’” 

William of Malmesbury dedicates his history 
to Robert the Consul, or Robert Fitzroy, as his 
father, Henry the First, called the son, who was 





a more accomplished man than any of Henry's 
legitimate children. Mr. Harland refers both 
to Robert and his son William, the second 
Earl of Gloucester, who, he so informs us, died 
in 1173. This is another of the Editor’s errors, 
The Earl William, in 1176, having no male 
heir, made over to John (afterwards King of 
England) his Earldom of Gloucester, on John 
being affianced to William’s daughter Isabel, 
Of the few transfers of peerages, this is cer 
tainly the most singular, for the marriage did 
not take place till 1189, and, by law, or custom 
as good as law, no man could assume a title by 
right of his wife till that wife was a mother, 
It was because of this fact that Queen Mary, 
when she was hoping against hope, made such 
fond and ostentatious parade of her person, 
Had her hope been fulfilled, Philip would have. 
styled himself King of England. The Earl 
William of Gloucester did not survive to see 
his daughter married, but he lived ten years 
longer than Mr. Harland has recorded him as 
living. 

For readers for whom municipal history 
has peculiar attractions this volume will 
have great interest. The love of self-govern- 
ment has been a passion in this country from 
the time of the Druids. In a brief passage 
this is well illustrated by Mr. Harland :— 


“The municipal privileges of the earlier towns 
of England were mostly derived from Roman 
sources, with the addition of Saxon and Norman, 
and a few lingering British customs and usages. 
These were enjoyed anterior to the grant of the 
earliest charters, and these charters, whether 
granted by king, earl or baron, must consequently 
be regarded rather as the formal confirmation and 
ratification of customs, privileges and immunities 
already venerable from their antiquity, than the 
first accordance of such franchises. Indeed, 
most of the early charters express this fact in plain 
terms, confirming to the men of the town, the 
burgesses or citizens, all the liberties, free customs 
and franchises, which they have had from of old 
time, or which they have ever had. In Anglo- 
Saxon times the king had an officer called the 
king’s reeve or receiver, in a town, to collect and 
receive therein the taxes and tolls due to the king; 
and when the king ‘ gave a town’ to a queen, a 
bishop or abbey, the gift was simply of those dues 
or duties accruing to the crown from such town. 
Most Saxon towns were royal towns, having no 
superior lord but the king. Others, after the intro- 
duction of Christianity, gradually grew up about 
episcopal sees, abbeys, priories, &c., and eventually 
received recognition and confirmation of their 
liberties and immunities at the hands of their 
ecclesiastical lords and protectors. When the 
king’s reeve or the lord’s bailiff practised heavy 
extortions and grievous oppressions, the towns- 
people purchased a charter enabling them to choose 
their own reeve, and protecting them against the 
petty tyranny of the taxing officers of their supe- 
rior, and when the town was under the king the 
burgesses, whenever they could, invariably bought 
the farm of the king's dues for ever, which was 
called the fee-farm of the town. Such will be 
found to have been the case with Liverpool. As 
to the provisions of charters they were based 
mainly on the great mass of customs, which form- 
ed the old common law, the unwritten law of Eng- 
land (‘lex non scripta’) anterior to the commence- 
ment of legal memory, i.e. A.D. 1189. To this 
may be added the liberties and immunities directly 
declared by Magna Carta and the statute or writ- 
ten law, subsequent to that year.” 


To some statements made in this volume the 
Editor has appended names of writers as his 
authority for the respective statements. When 
these statements, however, are made in the 
very words of the original authors, and are 
merely quoted by Mr. Harland, they should 
be distinguished by inverted commas. We 
notice this matter, as we have done, with 
respect to the errors in the book, in a friendly 
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irit. We need not wish for a scholar like 
Mr. Harland more learning, but we are justi- 
fied, as other volumes on this subject are to 
follow, in recommending a little more care in 
correcting his proofs. 





NEW NOVELS. 

Life in the Land of the Fire Worshippers. By 
Charles de H*****, Edited by Fredrika Bremer. 
2 vols. (Newby.)—This novel might have stood 
yery well upon its own merits, without any editorial 
godmother to declare her faith in its claims to 
attention. Except in the case of posthumous works, 
or standard scientific works, which may deserve to 
be endowed with the latest discoveries and the 
additional lights which foot-notes can bestow, an 
editor is like an unwise surety who writes his good 
name on the promissory note of a man whose own 
assets are doubtful. ‘‘ Let every herring hang by 
its own tail,” as the aphorism says. ‘ Life in the 
Land of the Fire Worshippers’ is both an amusing 
and instructive book. It is written by some one 
who has travelled and lived in the lands described. 
The descriptions of manners, customs, and scenes 
are all fresh and vivid ; they appear to have been 
drawn from actual life. The story does not lie in 
any hackneyed line of Oriental travel, but in parts 
where tourists never go, and travellers but seldom; 
indeed, there seems little encouragement to go for 
any reason short of necessity, or that passion 

For always roaming with a hungry heart, 
of which Ulysses accuses himself. Persia is a 
region where persons might go from a love of 
adventure, but never from a mild desire to take a 
pleasant excursion. The odds against coming 
safely back again seem ominously heavy. The 
story of the ‘Land of the Fire Worshippers’ is 
slender, but it makes the adventures interesting. 
A missionary and his wife stationed at Tocat— 
sent out by what society we do not know—being 
at Tocat, the husband wishes to be present at the 
great festival of the Guébres, and to see their 
great temple ; his wife insists on going with him. 
They set off, accompanied by a wonderful courier, 
or “* Tatar,” who might have come out of the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ also a Turk called Belladour, 
both excellently-drawn characters, worthy of the 
Author of ‘Hajji Baba.’ The account of the 
Guebers is very touching, and seems to be quite 
true. The description of the temple and of the 
great day of ceremony is very good; the sudden 
trouble that comes upon them gives a vivid picture 
of the state of things in those countries, and would 
dishearten the most sanguine believer in the rege- 
neration of Oriental governments. The missionary 
and his wife visit an encampment of wild Kurds, 
and get mixed up with a romantic adventure, which 
leads them into very interesting and exciting perils 
and dangers, through all of which Abdullah con- 
trives to extricate them in spite of themselves. 


Mr. Leonard, the missionary, is an entirely im- | 


practicable man, without an idea of choosing the 
proper times and seasons for the display of his 
virtues. He is so truthful, that he will insist on 
riding through Persia in spite of the sun, in the 
tightest European costume, with an orthodox 
beaver hat, because he does not consider it right to 
seem to deny his country by adopting a dress more 
fitted to the climate! He cannot be restrained 
from the most headstrong stupidities, which bear 
the same relation to the virtues he intends as the 
sticks on which gardeners write their labels bear 
to the plants they are made to designate. Mrs. 
Leonard is a bright, sensible woman, in spite of her 
more than matrimonial superstition about the wis- 
dom of her husband; she and Abdullah together 
overrule him for his good. Firouza, the Armenian 
girl, is a capital sketch of an Oriental young 
Woman, by no means according to the type of a 
model heroine, but a fascinating compromise be- 
twixt an angel and a—wild cat! Nomchia, the 
young Gueber, isa hero after the model of all ages 
and countries, though Mr. Leonard, the missionary, 
bids fair to spoil him ; but as he does not convert 
him till quite the end of the book, the reader is 
none the worse for it. It is not often we have 
tread a more entertaining book; the story is as 
unlikely as possible, but the reader would be worse 








than ungrateful to complain of such a trifle :—if 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard had not run all those 
hazards, and if they had not escaped, where would 
the book and the story have been ? 

My Heart’s in the Highlands. By the Author 
of ‘Nut-Brown Maids.’ (Parker, Son & Bourn.)— 
The fault of this story is that it is written with a 
pedantry of imitation. The period is the middle of 
the last century, and the author has been content 
to read and quote Dr. Johnson’s Tour, and to talk 
of novels, instead of becoming identified with the 
scenes and people with whom the story is con- 
nected. The book might quite well have been written 
by one who had never seen the Highlands; and the 
reader is needlessly referred to books to support 
the author in actions and incidental traits which 
occur in the story. If, however, the reader can 
get over the stiff halting gait at which the story 
proceeds, he will find much to interest and amuse; 
indeed, when he closes the book, he will be surprised 
to find how much more he has been interested than 
he was aware of. The fortunes of the different 
families of the glen will win on his sympathy; while 
Fimalia, with his questionable antecedents and his 
worship of Mary Adour, is akin to young Mauprat 
with his love for Edmé, in George Sand’s novel; 
though we confess to feeling more interest with the 
Highland Fimalia than ever we had with the evil 
young baron. There is a great deal of careful 
writing and painstaking attention in the Highland 
story; we prefer it to the author’s former work, 
*‘Nut-Brown Maids,’ and we think our readers 
will be of the same persuasion. If the author 
would see more and go less to books for inspirations 
of time and fashions, the story which would result 
would be worth reading. 

The Bank Parlour; or, Experiences in the Life 
of a Late Banker. By A. B. Blackie. (J. Black- 
wood.)—Bankers, medical men, lawyers, clergy- 
men and the police have special opportunities of 
seeing human nature in extreme phases in the 
crisis of emotion and the emergencies of sudden 
catastrophes. If they would or could tell one- 
tenth part of what they have seen, it would be more 
than any novelist would venture to invent; but 
they in general have not the gift of facility in put- 
ting their experiences into a readable artistic form. 
‘The Bank Parlour’ is no exception: the stories 
may be found in fact, but they are weak, and not 
worked up with an artistic power ; they promise 
more than they perform, and they are weakened 
by a false sentimentalism, which detracts greatly 
from their truth. For sea-side or railway reading 
the volume will be acceptable, as the stories are 
short, and do not make much claim on the reader’s 
powers of attention or recollection. 

The Boatman of Clarens—[Le Batelier, dc.] 
(Jung-Treuttel.) —This is a novel in which we 
have stuck fast, after having forced a way through 
one-half of its tedious and fantastic improbabilities. 
We have already some experience of wearisome 
and affected Swiss novels —the tales of Topffer 
making bright exceptions, quiet though they be, 
and restricted in their circle of incidents;—but ‘The 
Boatman of Clarens’ is the most wearisome and 
affected of all, and, to boot, very long. We find 
in it a lady widow who has a daughter, and a 
daughter who has a female companion and a male 
cousin; and the daughter is one of those capricious, 
malicious, coquettish, affectionate, selfish, generous, 
repulsive, fascinating creatures who first saw the 
light in the novels of Madame Dudevant, and 
whom Christian men and women, it may earnestly 
be hoped, will have difficulty in finding anywhere 
else. Julia is an elaborate yet paltry copy of the 
most tormenting of these terrible girls. The 
“boatman of Clarens” is a hero @ la Sand,—a 
mysterious, passionate, self-contained, humble, 
proud, refined, simple-mannered, altogether-incom- 
prehensible youth, who being thrown by chance 
within the spell of this siren, is tormented to her 
heart's content. There are midnight meetings, 
lake scenes, private theatricals (in which the hum- 
ble companion gets the worst of it, being “ fitted 
up” by the terrible girl aforesaid as the object of 
the mysterious boatman’s adoration),—with the 
view of teazing him ere she extorts his secret. The 
male cousin intervenes, and does nothing. There 
is an accessory figure, meant to be a droll, of whose 





washed waistcoat, and buttons, and braces our 
author does not spare us a scrap or a thread. Thus 
much of the contents of the first volume, which 
for the first volume of a novel in French is more 
than usually thick. Let any curious to know how 
these delightful and probable characters extricate 
themselves from the web of conceit and perplexity 
thus woven, try the second volume of ‘The Boat- 
man of Clarens.’ 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Peter the Apostle never at Rome, shown to be @ 
Historical Fact ; with a Dissertation of the Apostolic 
Authority of the Symbol (or Creed) of the Church. 
By the Rev. J. H. Brown. (J. H. & J. Parker.) 
—Mr. Brown, Rector of Middleton -in-Teesdale, 
is a writer with whom our logical associations 
come into frequent collision. His very title does 
not please us. We know that slip-slop has long 
taken the liberty of converting negation of fact 
into another fact, and laying it down that of the 
two facts, ‘ Peter was at Rome,” and “‘ Peter was 
not at Rome,” one must be true and one false > 
but we have yet to learn that ecclesiastical history 
has given in to this perversion of words. Again, 
Justin Martyr states what we call a fact: he says 
that Simon Magus went to Rome, was there 
honoured as a god, and had an image. On which 
Mr. Brown says that “the whole ground upon 
which Justin founds his argument” for Simon 
having visited Rome is the existence of an image, 
&e. Justin was not arguing, but stating facts. 
In the same page Mr. Brown says, “‘ If the evidence 
alleged fail, the conclusion must be against the 
fact for which it is alleged.” We can only go so 
far as to say it must not be for. We shall not 
enter into the question whether Peter was or was 
not at Rome: a question about which our readers 
may get all the learning from Mr. Brown, and 
may use their own logic. Lardner, whom Mr. 
Brown routs to his own entire satisfaction, will 
give the same. Mr. Brown’s view of the ‘‘Sym- 
bol” is that the Creed is the Nicene Creed. We are 
not better pleased with his reasoning on this con- 
clusion—fact, if he please—than on the former one. 
Jerome speaks of the Creed as an expression of our 
hope as well as of our faith. This, says Mr. 
Brown, evidently refers to the Nicene Creed, since 
the distinction does not ‘‘ seem” so strongly marked 
in the Apostles’ Creed. Mr. Brown quotes the 
Nicene—“ the resurrection of the dead, and the 
life of the world to come”; but he does not quote 
the Apostles’—“ the resurrection of the body, and 
the life everlasting.” Both mean exactly the same 
thing ; but Mr. Brawn is speaking of the strength 
with which the meaning is given: and it is clear 
enough that the one word everlasting which is in 
the Apostles’ Creed, and is not in the Nicene, 
makes the passage in which it occurs far the more 
marked of the two. 

Under the title of British Wild Flowers (Van 
Voorst), Mr. J. E. Sowerby has produced a volume 
that should bemost welcome tothe younger students 
of botany. It contains figures, coloured or un- 
coloured, of all the flowering plants natural to this 
kingom, so reduced that each plate contains 
twenty representations. Mr. Sowerby’s botanical 
knowledge has enabled him to execute the opera- 
tion of reduction with such skill that, with some 
exceptions, the figures are as instructive as those 
in the original thirty-six volumes of ‘English 
Botany,’ or in the seven volumes of the abridg- 
ment of the same work. It is chiefly among 
willows, sedges and grasses that the figures are 
unsatisfactory, but even in these difficult orders 
the likenesses of the plants are sometimes preserved 
with success. We must add, that the letter-press, 
by Mr. C. Pierpoint Johnson, is unworthy of the 
plates. A teacher of botany who confounds the 
knob of an orchis with the tuber of a potato, who 
tells his reader that the bulb of a lily and the corm 
of a crocus are “considered by some botanists” to 
be modifications of the stem, and also calls them 
all a root, using the word in its “‘ popular” mean- 
ing, or, rather, no-meaning, is not a guide to be 
commended, especially when we find him proceed- 
ing to assert that in some plants a stem is wanting ! 
as in thedandelion. It is to be observed, too, that 
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Mr. Johnson is not aware of the real meaning of | 
the term pistil. A flower, he says, sometimes | 
contains ‘‘ only one, and sometimes many” pistils. 
Every tyro should know that no flower can have | 
more than one pistil; the name designates the 
whole female apparatus. Pistillum intra antheras 
communiter collocatur, is the definition of Linnzus, | 
who called its parts, when it consists of more parts | 
than one, germina,—a term now replaced by car- 
pella. We must, however, add, in fairness to 
the author, that he does not stand alone in this 
misconception. A slovenly use of terms is one of 
the worst features in books intended, like this, for | 
beginners. 

Class-Book of Botany; being Outlines of the | 
Structure, Physiology and Classification of Plants, | 
with a Flora of the United States and Canada. By 
Alphonso Wood, A.M. (New York, Barny & 
Burr; London, Low & Co.)—If naturalists in the 
North American provinces are unacquainted with | 
the vegetation of their country it is not from want 
of good books, of which there has been an abundant 
crop in late years. On the contrary, few kingdoms 
in Europe have been more carefully examined and 
reported on. We do not refer to the meagre and 
obsolete treatises of Pursh, Richard or Bartram, nor | 
tothe comparatively modern ones of Nuttall, Torrey, | 
Eaton and Beck, but to a few first-class works 
produced either in this country or in North Ame- | 
rica itself, such as Hooker's ‘ Flora Boreali-Ame- | 
ricana,’ and the valuable text-books of Asa Gray | 
and Chapman, in which the authors have availed | 
themselves of every resource afforded by modern | 
science. To these another guide has been added | 
by the Principal of the Female Academy at Brook- | 
lyn, who in the work before us, an octavo of 832 | 
closely printed pages, gives a systematical account | 
of all the flowering plants and ferns known to grow | 
‘from Quebec to New Orleans, and from St. Paul’s | 
to St. Augustine.” The matter is arranged ac- | 
cording to the natural system of De Candolle; and | 
Mr. Wood assures us that in preparing it he has | 
distrusted every source of information, except that 
of his own personal inspection. In making up his 
mind upon the many vexed questions of the day, 
concerning the limits of species and the value of 
characters in defining genera, he has uniformly 
leaned to the side of condensation rather than 
separation,—an example which our writers on the 
botany of Europe would do well to follow. Analy- 
tical tables of the orders, genera and species, of the 
volume are introduced, and to the whole is prefixed 
an introduction to botany and vegetable physiology. 
If we cannot say that Mr. Wood’s work contains 
much originality, we must give him credit for care- | 
ful compilation and clear arrgngement ; qualities 
that suit it well for the purposes of students. Its 
fault is the want of brevity in his definitions, or 
‘we ought to say short descriptions, of plants, the 
characters in which are not always skilfully con- 
trasted; while, on the other hand, his analytical 
tables of species are too concise, as is especially 
observable in his account of the order of Anacards. 
Upon the whole, the book deserves commendation | 
as the result of conscientious labour; although dis- | 
figured here and there by strange misprints, as | 
#schylus for Asculus, Leland for Solander, gladu- | 
losa for glandulosa, trachdefolius for trachelifolius, 
&c. It also has two complete Indexes, one of Latin, 
the other of English names. 

Black's Guide to the South-East Counties of Eng- 
land—1. Sussex; 2. Kent. (Edinburgh, Black.)— | 
We do not know if the inquirer, in a recent num- | 
ber, after a Sussex guide with “a decent claim to | 
accuracy,” will find what he requires in the first 
of these volumes. Of the account of Shoreham 
Church in Murray’s Guide he complained, because 
of its incorrectness, especially in dealing with 
Shoreham Church. How Black’s ‘Sussex Guide’ | 
contrives to stick to accuracy may be seen from | 
this extract on the same subject :—“ The churches, 
both at Old and New Shoreham, possess an un- | 
usual interest for the archeologist”! That is 
all, and it cannot be gainsaid; but whether its 
strict truth be the whole amount required by | 
anxious travellers, is another matter. It seems 
to us that.a wayfarer without a guide at all might | 
contrive easily to pick up ten times more infor- | 
mation of a valuable quality in a single tour | 


through the county than is to be found in this 
volume. On the other hand, the volume on Kent 


| is full and satisfying, as far as we have been able 


to test it, though, in some cases, as in the account 
of Stone Church, more extended descriptions would 
be desirable. 

The Threshold of Atrides. By George F. 
Preston. (W. Kent & Co.)—Herbert and Sydney 
Smith have told us that he who shoots at a star 
aims higher than he who shoots at a tree ; and it is 
perhaps for this reason that the author of this 
little volume just succeeds in soaring above a dead 
level of mediocrity. For Mr. Preston essays to 


| sing the progress of those events which preceded 


the downfall of Troy. His drama, or dramatic 
poem, opens with the sacrifice of Priam and his 
priests on the Trojan Pergamus, and closes with a 
chorus of Spartans, bemoaning the flight of Helen. 
It contains nothing striking, no one line that 
fastens itself on the memory; but it is fair, con- 
sistent writing, which never offends against good 
taste. Here isa speech of Paris to none :— 

Thy memory broods upon one evening past, 

We paced in woven shadows broad and still; 

Quick flaws unrobed the vapour-dusty sun, 

And beamed a lightning on the distant sea; 

A softer ray athwart the column’d pines 

Mirrored the tangled rye-grass in the rills. 

Autumn had touched the trees—white gusts of cloud 

Sped high above us. There we reached a cave, 

Sacred to some bright Goddess of the hills, 

Whose image, laps’d from its grey pedestal, 

Slept fallen in a calm divinity. 

By a still covert ivy-garlanded, 

Deep latticed from the glare with netting vines ; 

Hard by, an altar delicately spread, 

Thin barley-cates and ears of yellow maize, 

Which shepherds offered quaintly of their best. 

Soft meadow-grasses rustled round the slopes, 

Crisp alders and white poplars rimmed the brook, 

Thirsty of curling rivulets. Beyond 

To sternest solitudes the pinewood darkened— 

I linger out these trifles grown most dear, 

Close-hoarded memories of uncertain joy— 

And there, in converse precious as the sound 

Of silver streamlet in a leafless wild, 

We wondered if that ever-fading shore 

Future would crown its purple peaks with gloom ; 

Sullen, or sunlit barriers dimly seen, 

Which beckon into cloudland. 


—‘The Threshold of Atrides’ contains nothing 
worse than the above, and nothing better, in the 
shape of a detached passage ; but the poem, as a 
whole, is not ill conceived. Mr. Preston had not 
the vivida vis to do his conception justice. Like 
Tristram Shandy, it has almost perished in the 
embryo. The reader will find the book very 
harmless, albeit it is not a book which we can 
strongly recommend. We shall not be surprised 
if the author does better by and by. 

The Career of Franklin, an Ode; with other 
Poems. By Chandos Hoskyns Abrahall. (Mallett.) 
—Another poor poem on a subject that poetasters 
had better let alone. Mr. Abrahall has mistaken 
his vocation. He is prosy enough for the desk 
or counter, and might employ his leisure more 
profitably than in the production of verses which 
the warmest admirers of the Arctic hero will be 
slow to read. 

Legends of the Moorlands and Forests of North 
Staffordshire (Hamilton, Adams & Co.),—Pictures 
for the Mind’s Eye, including Subjects both Humorous 
and Grave, by Edwin Davis (Edinburgh, Nimmo), 
—The Poetic Spirit, and other Poems, by James Ellis 
Cartwright (Longman & Co.).—Three more volumes 
of sentiment and silliness; the first nervous, the 
second bilious, and the third febrile. 

Of Lectures delivered at various institutions we 
have to mention the following publications :—Mr. 
D’Orsey On the Study of the English Language : 
an Essential Part of a University Course (Bell & 
Daldy),—Mr. Godwin Smith on Some Supposed 
Consequences of the Doctrine of Historical Progress 
(Parker),—The Rev. S. Haughton on Arctic 
Voyages (Hodges, Smith & Co.),—The Rev. C. T. 

Rust on “ Essays and Reviews” (Jarrold),—Prof. 
Williams on The Study of Sanskrit in Relation to 
Missionary Work in India (Williams & Norgate), 
—Mr. Campbell on The Caledonians and Scots 
(Houlston & Wright),—Dr. Lieber on The Consti- 
tution of the United States (Triibner),—Mr. Hut- 
chison on Art and Education (Maenair), — Mr. 
Smith on The Place of English among the Languages 
and Literatures of the World (Crystal Palace 
Library),—Mr. Rowntree on An Inquiry into the 





Truthfulness of Lord Macaulay's Portraiture of 
George Fox (Bennett),—Dr. M‘Cosh on The Aggo. 
ciation of Ideas (Hodges, Smith & Co.),—Mr. 
M‘Naughton on The Authenticity of the Poems of 
Ossian (Simpkin),—and Mr. Dawbarn on Govern. 
ment, Conduct and Example (Hall, Virtue & Co.). 
—To these we may add Prof. Mansel’s Letter ig 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, concerning the Postscript to 
his Lectures on ‘ The Study of History’ (Hammans), 
—Stanhope Prize Essay—-The Rise of the Swiss Con- 
federation, by the Hon. R. C. E. Abbot (Parker), 
—and Key to Hindésténi, by Hydur Jung Baha. 
door (Madden). 
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Arnold’s Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 8th edit. 49. 
Arnott’s Survey of Human Progress, 8vo. 68. 6d. cl. 

Auerbach’s Joseph in the Snow, and the Clockmaker, 3 v. 31s. 6d, 
Bateman’s Diggings in Celtic and Saxon Grave Hills, 8vo. 15s. el, 
Bible, Jewish, tr. by Benisch, Hebrew, 8vo. 15s. ; English, 6s. 6. 
Boy’s Own Book, new edit. 16mo. 838. 6d. el. 

British Animals, 16mo. 1s. 6d. swd. 

Chick-Seed without Chick-Weed, new edit. 12mo. 1s. cl. 

Collins’s Dead Secret, new edit. cr. 8vo. 58. cl. 

Corner’s History of England, new edit. fe. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 
Dawbarn’s Government, Conduct and Example, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Dean’s New Book of Dissolving Scenes, royal 8yo. 28. bds. 
Family and other Prayers, 4to. 6s. cl. 

First-Class Lib., ‘Turner’s Jest and Earnest,’ fe. 8vo. 28. bds. 
Foreign Office List and Diplomatic Handbook, July, 1861, 8vo. 5a, 
George Blackburn; or, the Last Hours of a Secularist, fe. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Hicklin’s Illustrated Handbook of North Wales, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Inceand Gilbert’s Educational Series, ‘ Arithmetic,’ 18mo. 1s. swd. 
Tnformation on Common Objects, 5th edit. fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
James (J. A.), Works of, edited by his Son, Vol. 10, cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
Jesse's Lectures on Natural History, fe. 8vo. 28. 6d. cl. 

Kirby’s Aunt Dorothy’s Story Book for a Good Child, 16mo. 33, 6d. 
Lankester’s Lectures on Food, 2nd Course, cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
.aurie’s Tables of Simple Interest, 5, 6, 7,8, 9 & 4 per cent. 6 ed. 73. 
Laurie’s Simple and Compound Interest, 25th edit. 8vo. 21s. cl. 
sewin’s Treatise on the Law of Trusts & Trustees, 4th ed. 31¢. 6d. 
Lindsay’s Scepticism a Retrogressive Movement in Theology, &c. 98, 
.ockwood’s Cyrus, King of Persia and Media, 16mo. 5a. cl. gilt. 
Luscombe’s Myrtles & Aloes; or, Our Saleombe Sketch-Book, 5g. 
Margaret Leslie, fe. 8vo. 29. 6d. cl. : 

Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in France, 8th edit. 12mo. 108, 
Nellie and Alice; or, What can I do? 18mo. 1s. cl. 

Norfolk’s Gleanings in Graveyards, 2nd edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Norton's National Christianity, post 8vo. 43. 6d. cl. 

Parlour Library, ‘ Reid’s The Half Blood; or, Oceola,’ fe. Syo. 23. 
Parlour Library, ‘ St. John’s Amy Moss,’ fe. 8vo. 28. bds. 

Philips’ Family Atlas, ed. by Hughes, new edit. 4to. 35s. cl. 
Reliquary, The, ed. by Jewitt, Vol. 1, 8vo. 11s. 6d. cl. 

Smith's istory of W esleyan Methodism, Vol. 3, cr. 8vo. 108. 6d. 
Smythie’s Alone in the World, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Stainton’s Nat. Hist. of Tineina, V. 6,‘ Depressaria, Pt. 1,’ 128. 6d. 
Strickland’s Floral Sketches, Fables, and other Poems, new ed. 38. 
Temple's Secrets of Speculation, 18mo. 1s. swd. 

Temple’s Weekly, Daily and Hourly Seale of Wages, 18mo. 1s. swd. 
Tracts for Priests and People,‘ Ludlow’s Two Lay Dialogues,’ 1s. 
Winter's Elementary Geometrical Drawing, Part 2, post 8vo. 63. 6d. 
Wordsworth’s Latin Accidence, 4th edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Young Curate; or, the Quicksands of Life, new ed. 12mo. 28. bds. 








NEW CHURCH IN WESTMINSTER. 

THE Church of St. James the Less, in Upper 
Garden Street, Westminster, designed by Mr. 
G. E. Street, was consecrated on the 31st ult. 
This edifice has not only large pretensions and 
considerable architectural merit, but is, in some 
respects, novel, and for interest in design in- 
ferior to no church in London, unless it be 
that in Wells Street, Oxford Street, designed 
by Mr. Butterfield. It is of brick, red and 
black, dispersed with taste and judgment, stone 
being very sparingly introduced. In the inte- 
rior the nave is of immense width, compared with 
that of the aisles, which in height also are kept 
quite subordinate, their roofs being not only low, 
so as to permit of the employment of a cleres- 
tory, but these roofs (open timbered and painted) 
slope downward to the outer walls: a picturesque 
result is thus obtained, and by far the greater part 
of the space of the interior thus comes unbroken 
before the eye. The largeness which characterizes 
the design is also marked by the great span of the 
aisle-openings, three only in number. Above, 
the wall has been painted by Mr. Watts with an 
admirable fresco, considering it as a work of Art, 
but which, from its very style, seems out of place 
in this edifice of Romanesque-Gothic character, a8 
much as would be, to reverse the circumstances, & 
wall-painting by Ghirlandajo in St. Paul’s. Through 
this wide opening we see the choir and altar. The 
west end of the building is filled in with a line of 
three double lights, separated by broad wall spaces, 
so that the whole west wall of the interior looks 
more like a piece of plate tracery than a simple 
wall : an effect still more forcibly suggested by the 
introduetion of a noble rose-window over the line 
of three double lights, which carries the eye up to 
the roof. The roof, which is semi-hexagonal in 
form, is planked flat, divided by light wooden ribs, 
which, rising from the aisle piers, span the nave In 
semi-circles. The roof has been painted by Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell, with the Tree of Jesse and the 
Genealogy of Our Lord, typical busts of the person- 
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Fhe span in a line on either hand. Entering the 


choir through the light iron railing which incloses, 
without hiding, its mterior, we find the apse to be 
semi-circular, the roof groined by two springers, 
which rise on either side of the super-altar to the 
apex of the roof; the ribs are of stone, meeting in a 
stone boss, on which enter also the ribs coming from 
the north and south sides of the altar. The apse 
has three lights, with a rose-window in the head, 
filled with stained glass, representing types and 
antitypes of Christ, by Messrs. Clayton and Bell. 
Between these descend the groving ribs, to rest 
upon banded shafts of polished marble. The rere- 
dos below the line of lights is somewhat peculiar 
to English eyes, being of white stone, inlaid (with 
a black composition) with figures of the Holy 
Women. Immediately over the altar is an eight- 

inted cross of vari-coloured Irish marbles, set 
with studs of Derbyshire spar. The emblems of 
the Evangelists fill in the space between the arms 
of the Cross and the descending shafts on either 
hand. The monograms of Christ are placed below 
these. In the pannels of the reredos which bend 
round the apse are the above-mentioned figures, 
commencing, on the left, with Mary the mother 
of James, then Mary Magdalen, St. Elizabeth 
and the Virgin Mary ; then, on the other side of 
the reredos proper, come the wife of Manoah, 
Hannah, Ruth and Sarah. Bands of red and yellow 
tiles are inserted between these figures, which are 
represented in niches, dividing them into twos. 
We should like to see these tiles removed entirely, 
or others of a bolder colour introduced; they 
weaken, and do not relieve the design. At the 
right hand of the lower altar is a sedilla ; on the 
left a piscina, the last richly designed. The tiles 
on the floors of the high and lower altars (or 
retro-choir), and on that of the choir, are rich and 
quiet in colour, but there is an unsatisfactory look 
about them, probably derived from their being in- 
differently laid. Much of the beauty of these deco- 
rations depends upon their being irreproachably laid. 
Few, indeed, of the old pavements are imperfect in 
this respect, or they would never have remained for 
our admiration. Messrs. Man & Co., of Brosely, 
supplied the floor-tiles of the whole edifice, which 
is paved with them throughout. The choir seats 
have poppy-heads, which we do not like at all. 
Within the apse come the transept aisles, fitted, 
apparently, as chapels; in that on the left is the 
organ. ‘Two drop arches, resting on broad shafts 
of polished granite, with carved caps, and resting 
on tall plinths (the height of the choir seats), divide 
these transept aisles from the choir, which is further 
severed bya similar iron railing tothat beforenamed. 
Each transept aisle is, in itself, divided by a shaft 
of Bath-stone in its centre, whence spring arches 
to the side piers of the choir. The view from the 
aisles through these transept aisles on to the altar 
gains much effectiveness by these last-named shafts. 
The spring of the chancel arch is very bold and 
impressive. Theresponds, on which rest the groving 
ribs of the choir, are supported by carved brackets 
above the side shafts, but the rib of the chancel 
arch itself rests upon a stone corbel inserted in a 
massive stone pier, both of which are to be inlaid 
as the reredos is. The two shafts which are on 
each side of the nave are of polished red granite, 
with bands of Bath-stone midway of their heights ; 
the caps are elaborately carved, to our minds, 
—almost too elaborately, indeed, but very skilfully, 
however, from designs by Mr. Street, who is, of 
course, responsible for the supererogation. The sub- 
jects are illustrative of the Parables and Miracles. 
The clerestory windows consist of two tripled lights, 
divided by detached shafts of coloured marble, 
the caps inlaid as above. In addition, next the 
chancel is a light on each side,—to our minds, the 
only poor portion of the ‘whole design,—of three 
lights divided by narrow mullions, a rose above 
them so as to form a conventional window. 
Small pointed lights run along the whole length 
of the aisles, divided by shafts of granite with 
stone caps; the arcade-like effect of these, with 
their rear-vaults, is characteristic of the style 
adopted, and very picturesque. The gas-burners 
are effectively grouped above the piers of the nave, 
80 that the wholeness of the design is not broken 


3 being introduced in medallions along the sides 


by rows of little pipes sticking up here and there, 
as is too commonly the case. If we look round the 
interior thus described it is impossible to refuse 
admiration of its dignity, repose and massive 
breadth. The rich effect of the skilfully arranged 
| red and black bricks will be heightened still more 
| by-time. The iron-work and lighting of this im- 
| portant building has been executed by Mr. Cheaver, 
of Maidenhead ; the stained glass throughout by 
| Messrs. Clayton and Bell; the organ made by 
| Mr.G. Nicholson, of Worcester. Miss Monk em- 
| broidered the altar-cloth. At the expense of this 
lady the church has been built, in memory of her 
| father, the late Bishop Monk, of Gloucester, a 
Canon of Westminster, at a cost of about 8,500/. 
The pulpit, which looks solid, rich and handsome, 
is designed by Mr. Street ; it contains figures of the 
| four Doctors of the Western Church and the four 
| Evangelists, and on the pannels, which are divided 
| from each other by shafts of green marble, are 
| illustrations of preaching:—1. St. John the Bap- 
| tist preaching; 2. Dispute with the Doctors ; 
3. The Sermon on the Mount; 4. St. Augustine 
of Canterbury preaching. Mr. Watts’s picture 
represents our Lord in majesty, surrounded by 
angels; below, on each side of the head of the 
chancel arch, are painted the four Evangelists. 
The design of this work is extremely noble, and 
full of exalted feeling, and it is produced with 
admirable art; but, nevertheless, the whole style, 
as we said before, is out of keeping with the style 
of the building itself. It is understood that this 
picture was executed under considerable difficulties, 
and that Mr. Watts is not satisfied with the result 
of his labours. 





ON A NATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
BY PROF. OWEN. 
(Concluded from page 155.) 

On the foregoing grounds of calculation, with 
forecast of thirty years accessions, it appears that 
a Museum of Natural History, embracing all the 
objects of the science, from Man to the Mineral, 
and affording to each class space for its due pro- 
portion of exhibited examples selected to show the 
extent of the class, and the kind and degree of 
variations therein, would require a building of two 
stories, covering five acres of ground. Such was 
the main result of the Plan and Estimate* which 
I made at the time when the questions of the need 
of space for a National Library and Reading Room, 
a National Collection of Antiquities, a National 
Gallery of Fine Art, a National Museum of Tech- 
nology or applied Art, were being agitated, and, 
in various ways, pressed upon the notice of ad- 
ministrative authorities and of the public. 

I felt that I should be wanting in my obligations 
to the cause of the science to which my life has 
been devoted, if I omitted, at this crisis, to set 
forth the statistics or constants on which an ade- 
quate conception of the requirements of space for 
a National Collection of Natural History could be 
formed. 

Although, from the care and pains bestowed in 
obtaining these constants, I had and have no mis- 
giving or doubt in regard to the result,+ it was with 
satisfaction that I learned the scale on which the 
public Museum of Natural History had been pro- 
vided by the State of Massachusetts, North 


* ‘Return,’ 16th of March, 1859, ut supra. 

+ The scoff and abusive epithets applied to this labour 
by the Hon. Member for Galway in the debate on the 
British Museum, as reported in the Times of July 23, 1861, 
has not yielded me any grounds for modifying the conclu- 
sions arrived at in my ‘Estimate of Space and Plan, 

. printed by Order of the House of Commons, March 16, 1859. 
I have never rece ded the i diate erection of a 
building covering ten acres or five acres; but that the latter 
extent of ground should be secured for the Natural History 
Department, in order that future additions might be made 
economically, with great saving of money and time, in 
conformity with a pre-determined plan, looking forward to 
the augmentations for thirty years. In reply, ¢.g., to 
Q. 729, I stated “‘again as I have stated before, it is not 
at all in contemplation that such a plan as this should be 
forthwith carried out, but only that the space of ground be 
secured; so that when additions were required, they might 
be made conformably with a well-devised and well-con- 

sidered plan.” — ‘Report of Select Committee on the 

British Museum, 1860,’ p. 58. I have never advocated the 

removal of the Natural History Collections from their pre- 
sent locality; but that adequate space be secured for them 
wherever Administrative wisdom may determine. 














America. The Boston Daily Advertiser of Wednes- 
day, Nov. 14, 1860, gives the following statements 
in its report of the “ Public Opening and Dedica- 
tion of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Cambridge, U.S.” “The lot of land on which it 
stands is an oblong square of about five acres given 
by the University, in trust, to the Museum.” The 
building, when complete, ‘‘will represent three 
sides of a rectangle with an open square facing 
Divinity Hall.” It will be a building of three 
stories. ‘‘The wing erected is apparently four 
stories in height, but one row of windows belongs 
to the large and commodious galleries which sur- 
round the chief rooms.” 

The exhibition space which this building will 
afford, when complete, is equivalent to a superficial 
area of 500,000 feet, or to galleries, with an in- 
ternal free width of 50 feet, of a collective length 
of about 6,000 feet. 

And this space is prospectively provided and 
secured for a proportion only of those classes of 
natural objects which would be associated together 
in my plan and estimate of space for a National 
Museum of Natural History. The accomplished 
Governor of the State of Massachusetts, GEORGE 
Banks, in his ‘“‘ Dedicatory Address ” on the open- 
ing of the ‘“‘State-Museum of Comparative Zoo- 
logy,” alludes to the ‘‘ somewhat restricted object 
signified by its designation.” He says that ‘this 
name faintly indicates the purposes of its founders,” 
and that ‘he sees in i ination rising before 
him a structure of such magnificent proportions as 
may serve not only for the animal, but the veget- 
able and mineral creations.” 

President Felton, in his Address, states that 
“the first conception of the plan of this State- 
Museum is due to the genius of him who is now 
placed at its head.” 

Prof. Agassiz, throughout his brilliant and pro- 
ductive career, has associated the practical labours 
of the Museum Curator with those of the public 
scientific teacher and of the original scientific 
investigator. Of all my contemporaries and fellow- 
labourers, he is the one in whose opinion as to the 
scope and aims of a Public Museum of Natural 
History I have the greatest confidence. Beyond 
the general fact of his devotion of a proportion of 
his time to the development of a State or Nationak 
Museum for the country of his adoption, I knew 
nothing in regard to it until I received the ‘ Re- 
port’ of its ‘Inauguration’ from which I have 
quoted. 

The chief features in which my friend’s principles 
of arrangement differ from those of my Plan and 
Report of 1859, are, that “the collections of 
fossils should be combined with those of the animals. 
now in existence:” and that he has provided 
both numerous preparations and requisite space 
for “the exhibition of embryological series to 
illustrate the correspondence existing between the 
successive changes in the development of living 
animals and the order of succession of the represen- 
tatives of past zoological ages.” Prof. Agassiz 
states in his ‘ Report’—‘‘I am satisfied that no 
Zoological Museum will hereafter be considered 
as established on a true scientific basis in which 
Embryology shall be excluded ; and it will be one 
of the great advantages of our Museum to have 
started on that basis and to be throughout able 
to organize the whole of our arrangements with 
reference to it.” 

In this practical exposition of his convictions of 
the importance of Embryology, Prof. Agassiz has 
set an example to the officers of other public Mu- 
seums which I, for one, would gladly follow : par- 
ticipating with him and every philosophical natu- 
ralist in the estimate of the value of developmental 
evidence in the determination of real affinity. 

Youthful eyes, skilful fingers, ardent zeal to co- 
operate with the systematic arranger, are indis- 
pensable to carry out these views in any reasonable 
time. And Prof. Agassiz has well availed himself of 
the application of his collections to public teach- 
ing, and the concomitant functions, of Professor and 
Curator, which long experience of the advantages of 
such associated duties has led me to urge on every 
suitable opportunity. ‘““The preparation andarrange- 
ment,” says Agassiz, “of many hundred thousand 
of specimens was no easy task. In fact, I coulé 
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never have undertaken it alone. But I had, as 
Professor, to train young men intending to be 
professional Naturalists, and I availed myself of 
this circumstance to advance the work of the 
Museum. I have thus prepared several good 
assistants, who have taken charge of the arrange- 
ment of the different parts of the collection now 
on exhibition. The number of students who have 
been so engaged has varied, for the last five years, 
from ten to twenty; and it is my earnest desire 
that the most advanced of these young men should 
be more regularly connected with the Museum.” 

The instances of the most rapid advance and 
perfection of Natural History Museums have all 
been associated with the fact of their cnratorship 
by Professors, notable for their successful public 
teachings of the science; as, for example, the 
Botanical Museum at Upsal, under Linneus; 
the Anatomical and Palontological Collections at 
Paris, under Cuvier; the Zoological Collections at 
Paris, under Geoffroy St.-Hilaire, Lamarck and 
Latreille. 

When Parliament, in 1799, purchased the 
Physiological and other Collections of John 
Hunter, and, committing them to the charge of 
the College of Surgeons, appointed trustees to 
insure their application to the public benefit, under 
certain restrictions, they wisely added a condition, 
that a Professor should be appointed to give 
annually a Course of Lectures, of not less than 
twenty-four in number, on the science illustrated 
‘by the Hunterian Preparations. During the period 
in which I held office in the Museum of the 
College of Surgeons its increase required the 
substitution of a Museum with two galleries, for 
the Museum with one gallery, originally built for 
it, and a subsequent addition of two other 
Museums with two galleries and with the same 
arrangements for increased exhibition space. 

My twenty years’ experience as the Hunterian 
Professor led me to the conclusion, that the interest 
excited in a public auditory, with the incidental 
notice of the wants of the collection in the lectures, 
exercised a powerful influence in the contribution 
of desiderata and the acquisition of unexpected 
novelties. I have entered more fully, elsewhere,t 
‘on the reciprocal advantage to both Curator and 
Museum arising out of the duty of the former to 
give public lectures illustrative of the collections ; 
and I will only here repeat my conviction, that one 
of the applications of a National Museum of Natural 
History involves, as a duty of the chief curator of 
each class or department, the delivery of an annual 
course of lectures on the characters, principles of 
classification, habits, instincts and economical uses 
of such class or department of Natural History. 

The most elaborate and beautiful of created 
things—those manifesting life—have much to teach 
—much that comes home to the business of man, 
and to the highest element of his moral nature. 
The nation that gathers together thousands of 
corals, shells, insects, fishes, birds and beasts, and 
votes the requisite funds for preparing, preserving, 
housing and arranging them, derives but a small 
return for the outlay by merely gazing and mar- 
velling at the manifold features and functions of 
such specimens and series of Natural History. 

We may fail to adequately appreciate the huma- 


nizing and ameliorating effect of such mere oppor-" 


tunity of contemplating the extent, variety, beauty, 
and perfection of Creative Power upon the people of 
a busy and populous nation. But we can estimate 
the degree in which such influence may be marred 
by opening to the public, in a National Museum 
which they may suppose to give a complete epitome 
of Nature, only a partial view of it—say of three 
or four out of twenty classes—instead of a consistent 
and well-proportioned exhibition of all the classes 
of natural objects. 

As to the extent to which the acquired specimens 
should be exhibited I find the opinion of Prof. 
Agassiz, as well as the practice of every public 
or national museum abroad, to accord with my own 
views. Prof. Agassiz, in his Inaugural Address, 
above cited, affirms that “‘ Scientific collections are 
not simply made to afford the necessary facilities 





+ Replies to Questions, Nos. 2617, 2713, &c., before the 
Royal Commission on the British Museum, 1848,—‘ Address 
to the British Association at Leeds,’ Svo. 1859, p. 48. 





to students: they should be sanctuaries revealing 
the advances of the science which by their very per- 
fection would be a standard measure by which to 
test the scientific culture of a country.” 

Very different opinions of the aims or appliances 
of a National Natural History Museum have been 
propounded, and its extent estimated accordingly. 
A Museum of Natural History destined solely for 
the amusement or amazement of the general public 
need exhibit only such specimens as are peculiar 
for singularity of size or form, beauty of colour, or 
other striking character. In short, to achieve this 
aim the curator need only follow the system which 
the mercenary showman finds most successful with 
the public. 

I need hardly say, however, that the appliances 
of a National Museum of Natural History are of 
a wider and higher nature than the mere amuse- 
ment of a people or the gratification of the love of 
the marvellous. 

Such a Museum should subserve the instruction 
of a people. But then, it may be urged, that for 
this educational end, specimens may be selected for 
exhibition which exemplify the characters of the 
family, order and class; and that a small exhibi- 
tion of this elementary nature would be, especially 
if orally expounded at stated times, more instruc- 
tive than a collection of species and varieties. 

A third appliance of a National Museum of 
Natural History is to afford objects of study and 
comparison to professed or advanced naturalists, 
and so to serve as an instrument in the progress of 
Science. Such an application is consistent with 
modes of preservation and storage of specimens, 
as of dried unstuffed skins in boxes; shells and 
insects in drawers, &c., involving the smallest 
amount of space for the conservation of specimens. 

It will be seen that the three foregoing appliances 
square with the aims, respectively: the first, of 
the commercial showman; the second, of the ele- 
mentary school ; the third, of the scientist’s study. 

But the one Metropolitan Museum of Natural 
History of a great nation has aims of a distinct 
and superior kind to the three foregoing applica- 
tions. The proportion of the class of natural 
objects there to be seen should be such as will 
impart more than a mere elementary idea of the 
class; it should give an adequate idea of its extent, 
of the changes in or departure from the common 
and fundamental characters; it should exemplify 
the gradations by which one genus and order 
merges into another; and how the type of the 
class may have been raised from that of a lower, 
or how it mounts towards that of a higher class. 
Such a comprehensive, philosophic and connected 
view of a class of animals, plants or minerals 
necessitates a public gallery of proportionate size. 

To such a National Museum of Natural History 
the public, moreover, resort, not only for amuse- 
ment or for elementary instruction, but for special 
information on some particular subject. The local 
collector, the intelligent wage-man, tradesman or 
professional man, whose tastes may lead him to 
devote his modicum of leisure to the pursuit of some 
branch of Natural History, finds great help and 
solace in the galleries of a public Museum, where 
the specimens are arranged and displayed on such 
a principle as enables him to identify his own spe- 
cimen with one he there finds displayed with its 
proper name and locality. Such visitors are some- 
times averse to ask for, or intrude upon the time 
of the officer in charge in order to obtain the piece 
of information which a mere elementary exhibi- 
tion of selected specimens would fail to impart. 

The proportion of exhibited specimens for which 
galleries of the extent I have estimated are adapted 
would, in the majority of instances, supply the 
kind of information for which the last-named class 
of public visitors frequent them ; the instances in 
which it would be requisite to make application to 
inspect the unexhibited stores would then be com- 
paratively few. 

A principle of selection for exhibition would, 
nevertheless, still guide the Curator in his illustra- 
tions of each class, according to the above-named 
appliances of a public Museum, and in regard to 
the proportionate space which I have estimated 
should be allotted to each class. 

But such space being provided for a consistent 








or equable display of every class, and a compre- 
hensive view of the entire range of Natural His. 
tory from Man to the Mineral once achieved, the 
increase of exhibition space would not, and need 
not, proceed with the increasing number of the 
discovered and obtained species of the several 
classes. 

In my original Plan and Estimates I had re. 
gard to the wishes expressed by Members of the 
House of Commons as to our National Museu 
affording the public, and especially the wage. 
classes, the opportunity of visiting its collections 
in the evening. I conceived that in regard to 
Natural History such visitors would be most 
interested in the productions of their native land, 
and I proposed to combine with the British Col. 
lections such a selection of the more striking and 
elementarily instructive specimens of general 
Natural History as would be required to fulfil the 
first and second of the above-named appliances of 
a National Museum of Natural History. This 
combination of an ‘‘ Elementary” with a “ British 
Collection,” I estimated, might be arranged in a 
circular-domed apartment of 150 feet in basal 
diameter. It might be so placed as to admit of 
the required arrangements for lighting and venti- 
lation, and its form would be such as to enable 
sufficient supervision with a minimum of staff, 
It would be so insulated from the galleries of the 
main building as to reduce to a minimum the 
extent and chances of damage by fire. It would 
be easy of access, without interference with any 
of the normal galleries of the Natural History 
Collections. The simple and economical character 
of building exemplified in my Plan, included this 
Supplemental Apartment, with the two-storied 
galleries, in the site of five acres. And this, be 
it remembered, is less by one-half than is required 
for the building now in course of erection for the 
arrangement and display of the samples of the 
industrial products of the present generation of 
mankind. 

Is there, then, anything inherently or patently 
extravagant in such an appreciation of the re- 
quirements of space in order to lodge samples of 
the works of Creation of every class, of all time, 
and from the whole world? Indeed, the very 
vastness of the field whence such samples have to 
be culled might seem to afford ground for evading 
or opposing the idea of attempting to provide the 
space required for such an epitome of Nature. 
‘“When you have got your five acres,” it is said, 
‘you will soon crowd them with specimens, and 
will then want more room for new discoveries.” 

It is to this fallacy that I would, finally, address 
afew words. It is no new objection: the improve- 
ment of any state of things notoriously inadequate 
or bad has always been opposed on the ground, 
either, that the proposed improvement,—at the 
time, perhaps, the sole practical one,—will but 
effect a partial reform, not worth the trouble to 
try to make, or, that, a thorough reform being 
impossible, it is useless to try to make any 
amendment at all. So, in discussing my sub- 
ject, I hear it said, “You may have space for 
properly exhibiting only two, three, or four 
classes of natural objects, in their totality as 
classes, according to the evidences you now possess 
of such classes ; and it may be true that to exhibit 
a corresponding or proportional series of the re- 
maining score of classes of the objects of Natural 
History would require a building much less exten- 
sive than that which was erected in one year, or 
that which is now in course of being erected within 
the same period, for the temporary exhibition of 
the works of human industry. But as you never 
can exhibit all that future years may bring to 
light in the several classes of natural objects, it is 
useless to attempt to show a consistent and pro- 
portionable epitome of such classes, according as 
they are now known and are represented by speci- 
mens actually acquired. It is enough that you 
show the people the most attractive and beautiful 
of the classes, such as birds, shells, minerals.” 

To this I reply that we are able to estimate the 
full extent of space which would be required to 
exhibit, in the same degree of completeness, all the 





+ “ Return,” 16th of March, 1859. 
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otherclasses of natural objects, and at the same time 
rovide for a certain future prospective increase. 

That, in each of the classes so exhibited, the 

rinciple of selection guides the arranger, and a 
certain proportion of the species, varying according 
to the class, is preserved in store. That, with the 
increasing numbers of known species, the stored 
proportion of specimens would increase. That to 
a museum consistently exhibiting every class, the 
argument for more space which is now founded 
upon the inability to exhibit more than a few 
classes, would not apply. The consistent display 
of every class, in equable proportion, once being 
completed, any future requisition of space would 
have to be considered on the simple question of 
the proportion of specimens of each class to be dis- 
played or to be stored. The arguments for and 
against such requisition would be easily weighed 
and the ground of discussion narrowed. This, at 
least, is most certain, that such a necessity of in- 
crease of space as now presses would never recur. 

Practical aquaintance with the space required 
for the appropriate and convenient location, ar- 
rangement and display of a given number of speci- 
mens of each class of natural objects—an approxi- 
mative knowledge of the known and named or 
described species of each class—the circumstances 
favouring or affecting future accessions to the 
several classes of objects—such have been the data 
on which I have estimated the space required for 
a National Museum of Natural History. Save in 
the instance of the State Museum of Massachusetts, 
Ihave abstained from referring to the extent of 
the natural history museums abroad. My object 
needed no such comparison. It might seem in- 
vidious in the cases where the foreign museum 
approaches to my estimate for completeness. 
Neither do the instances in which national mu- 
seums in other countries fall short of such estimate 
afford any arguments to bar endeavours to realize 
it in this country. 

England may well, in this matter, set the ex- 
ample rather than follow it. The greatest com- 
mercial and colonizing empire of the world can 
take her own befitting course for ennobling herself 
with that material symbol of advance in the march 
of civilization which a Public Museum of Natural 
History embodies, and for effecting which her re- 
sources and command of the world give her pecu- 
liar advantages and facilities, 





EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY. 
Claysmore. 

In the Atheneum of the 8th of June I ob- 
served, that the battle of Carchemish, and rise 
of the Babylonian empire out of the ruins of that 
of Assyria, could not have taken place earlier than 
the year B.c. 583, or two years later than the ter- 
mination of the Lydo-Median war in the year 
Bc, 585, the year of the great solar eclipse: and 
that, according to Manetho’s Egyptian chronology, 
the year B.c. 583 must have been the very year of 
that battle, when placed, as it should be, in the 
last year of Pharaoh Necho. I now proceed to 
show how Egyptian chronology, which I shall 
assume to be fixed with exactness from the year 
B.C. 704-3, or first year of Sabaco, the Ethiopian, 
to B.c. 515-14, the last year of Amasis, affords the 
key to the chronology of the several nations neigh- 
bouring upon Egypt, flourishing during that period, 
and of recovering a system of chronology, once enter- 
tained by many, but now nearly superseded by a 
less tenable series of dates. 

I. It is the key to the chronology of the empire 
of Babylon. Because the battle of Carchemish 
was fought in the first year of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jerem. xxv. 1), which in our Egyptian reckoning 
was the year B.c. 583-2. Now this is the very 
date affixed to the first year of Nebuchadnezzar by 
Demetrius, the Hellenistic Jew, who wrote not long 
after Manetho, and at a time when the true Baby- 
lonian reckoning had recently been laid down by 
Berosus. For Demetrius places the 23rd year of 
that king of Babylon, or the year of the “last 
carrying away of captives from Jerusalem” (Jerem. 
lii. 30), 338 years and 3 months before the reign of 
the fourth Ptolemy—viz., Philopator; in the year, 
therefore, B.c. 560: from which we collect that his 
firs; year was B.C. 583-2. This exact agreement 





between Manetho and Demetrius is of extreme 
interest and importance, as corroborating the accu- 
racy of the reckoning of Demetrius, for which I 
have long contended, and which has been too heed- 
lessly called in question. When we consider also, 
that the only other authority set against Deme- 
trius, viz., the Canon of Ptolemy, of the second 
century of the Christian era, places the first ‘year 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and the battle therefore with 
Necho, in the year B.c. 604, six years before Necho 
came to the throne according to our reading of 
Manetho, and in the 7th year of the reign of Necho, 
instead of his 16th, or last, according to the common 
reckoning,—that the date of the battle so placed 
necessarily implies that the solar eclipse above 
referred to took place in B.c. 610, which is contrary 
both to tradition and astronomical science,—and 
that the eclipse so placed, which fell, according to 
Herodotus, not earlier than the 6th year of the 
reign of Alyattes, king of Lydia, would thus 
appear to have fallen five years before the first of 
Alyattes in the Parian Chronicle,—when we con- 
sider, I say, the extreme confusion of chronology 
thus introduced by the Canon of Ptolemy, and on 
the other hand that the reckoning of Demetrius 
accords exactly with the scientific and traditional 
date of the eclipse, with the Parian Chronicle as 
regards the reign of Alyattes, and with Josephus 
and Clemens as regards the year of Necho's reign 
in which the battle of Carchemish was fought,— 
there can be little doubt that the authority of the 
later Canon of Ptolemy must yield to the earlier 
authority of the Canon of Demetrius, and that the 
reckoning of the latter may safely be relied upon, 
as the true and acknowledged reckoning of his day. 
Following, therefore, Demetrius as our guide, the 
reigns of the several kings of Babylon, from Nebu- 
chadnezzar to the time of the destruction of the 
outer wall of Babylon and the absorption of Baby- 
lonia amongst the Satrapies of Persia by Darius, 
stand thus :— 


B.C. 

Nebuchadnezzar reigned 44 years...... from 583-2 to 539 
And died foreteHing the coming of the Medes 
and Persians against Babylon (Megasthenes). 

Evilmerodac reigned 3 years..........+000:e0.e008 
Conquered by Cyrus, son of Cambyses, in his 
first battle with the Babylonians (Xenophon). 

Nergal-sharezar reigned 4 years 
Conquered by Cyrus (Xenophon). 

Laborosoarchod (Belshazzar?) reigned 9 months .. 
Babylon taken by Cyrus, while Cyaxares, son 
of Astyages, was reigning in Media, and Cam- 
byses, husband of Mandane, in Persia 

Nabonadius reigned 17 years 
A native Babylonian ruler, tributary to Cam- 
byses, King of Persia and Babylon, conquered 
by Cyrus (Berosus). 

Naditabirus, usurping the title of Nabuchodrosser, 

son of Nabonadius 

RR TID, oan ois. a5 0b vince scrscesashaweees sede 
Both conquered by Darius, son of Hystaspes 
(Behistun Inscription). 

Darius, the Mede, “takes the kingdom, being 
about threescore and two years old,” destroys 
the outer wall of Babylon, and puts an end to 
native rulers 494 


—So that, if our reading of Manetho be correct, 
and the reckoning of Demetrius may be relied upon, 
it is certain that Darius the Mede of Daniel was 
no other than Darius son of Hystaspes: an 
hypothesis which in Smith's ‘Dictionary of the 
Bible’ is declared to “‘ rest on no plausible evidence, 
and which may be dismissed at once.” 

II. It is the key to the chronology of the 
Assyrian empire. Because Demetrius reckonsthat 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, carried away captives 
from Judea 466 years and 9 months before the 
reign of Ptolemy Philopator, that is, in February 
B.C. 688 : from which we collect that the campaign 
of Sennacherib against Syria and Egypt took place 
in the previous year, say B.c. 689-90; and when we 
test this reckoning by Egyptian chronology we 
find that Sennacherib’s campaign could not have 
taken place earlier than about B.c. 690-89, because 
Sevechus, or Sethos, came to the throne of Egypt, 
either in B.c. 690, if we allow 50 years to the 
Ethiopian dynasty, or 692, if we allow 52 years : 
and Herodotus from Egyptian information (Herod. 
ii. 141) certifies that Sennacherib came against 
Egypt in the reign of Sethos. Moreover, that the 
year B.C. 689-90 was the precise time of the inva- 
sion, appears from Assyrian inscriptions, which 
place the conquest of Luliya, or Iluleus, king of 





Sidon, in the beginning of that year of the reign of 
Sennacherib in which he came against Judea. Now 
Tluleus began to reign according to Ptolemy’s 
Canon in the year B.c. 726, and Ptolemy here is 
not to be mistrusted, as the year B.c. 721 in hig 

ing is marked by an eclipse, and he is also 
in harmony with Demetrius—Josephus from the 
Tyrian annals certifies that Iluleus reigned 36 
years—and the year B.0. 690-89, or year of his 
fall, would thus be the 37th from the beginning of 
his reign. Clearly we are thus led to the recovery 
of a very early mode of adjusting the reigns of the 
kings of Assyria and Babylon with the reigns of the 
kings of Judah: and according to this adjustment 
the difficulties set forth by Sir H. Rawlinson in the 
Atheneum of the 18th of August, 1860, as standing 
in the way of identifying the Sabaco and Taracus 
of the 25th dynasty of Manetho with the So and 
Tirhakah of the Bible, entirely disappear. More- 
over, there is no need under this adjustment for 
falsifying the Hebrew annals, by placing the 
invasion of Sennacherib, with Sir Henry and Dr. 
Hincks, in the 26th, instead of the 14th, year of 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, and of displacing the 
reign of Shalmanezer as the predecessor of 
Sennacherib. 

III. It is the key to the chronology of the 
kingdom of Media from Deioces to Astyages, a 
period, according to Herodotus, of exactly 150 
years. Because Josephus writes (Ant. x. ii. 2), 
“at this time,” that is, about the time of Senna- 
cherib’s invasion of Juda, ‘‘the Medes overthrew 
the empire of the Assyrians,” that is to say, cast 
off the yoke of subjection. And if we count 150 
years from B.C. 688, or the first year of Deioces, 
we arrive at the year B.c. 539 for the last year of 
Astyages, which accords with the reckoning both 
of the Astronomical and Ecclesiastical Canons as 
given by Syncellus, where the last year of Astyages 
is placed in Bc. 539. Here, again, we are led to 
the recovery of a very ancient mode of reckoning 
Median chronology ; and I have already shown at 
some length in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. xvi. Part 1, that the true arrange- 
ment of the reigns of the kings of Media should 
be as follows :— 


B.C. 

Deioces reigned.......... 53 years from 688 

Phraortes = Arphaxad .. 22 .......... 635 

Cyaxares=Ahasuerus .. 40 ........-. 613 
(Tobit) 

ABEFABOB. 00 oo. 00000000500 35 573 

Cyaxares= Ahasuerus TT nccocrecce 538 
(Esther) 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, 36 .......... 521 

or to 

Darius the Mede ........ oe 486 


From whence it would appear that there is no 
further need of a series of absurd mis-identifications, 
which deform the common reckoning, in the en- 
deavour to reconcile Scripture with profane history, 
and which are still maintained by writers in Smith’s 
‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ such as— 

Ahasuerus = Cyaxares 
Ahasuerus = Cambyses 
Ahasuerus = Xerxes 

Darius = Astyages. 

IV. It is the key to the chronology of the kings 
of Lydia, from Gyges to Croesus, a period, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, of exactly 170 years. Because, 
if Nebuchadnezzar died in B.c. 539, with the words 
of the Delphic oracle on his lips, foretelling the 
destruction of Babylon by a Persian mule, assisted 
by the Medes, as Megasthenes, a writer in the 
time of Manetho, relates, and if Astyages ceased 
to reign in that same year, Croesus, who obtained 
that oracle from Delphi, must have lost his throne 
not long after the year B.c. 539. Now, if we take 
the date of the fall of Croesus as preserved by 
Syncellus, viz., B.c. 536, and count 170 years up 
to the lst year of Gyges, we come to the year 
B.C, 705, or 4th year of the 18th Olympiad; and 
that the 18th Olympiad was the true date of the 
commencement of the reign of Cyges is attested 
by Pliny, Clemens Alexandrinus and Diogenes 
Laertius. Or if we place the fall of Croesus one 
year lower than Syncellus, viz., in B.c. 535, the 
1st year of his predecessor, Alyattes, must have 
commenced in B.C. 605, which is the very year 
affixed in the Parian Chronicle to the Ist of Aly- 
attes ; and the Parian Chronicle was composed not 
many years after the time of Manetho. All which 
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not inaptly coincides with a passage in Dionysius 
Halicarnassus, which computes about 220 years 
(cay 225) from Gyges to the flight of Xerxes. We 
us appear to recover the chronology of the kings 
of Lydia as understood in the time of Manetho, 
thus :— 
B.C, 
Gyges 
A 


reigned 38 years from 704 

rdys na MD nncccccves 6 
Sadyattes ,, De bus eecenes 617 
Alyattes ,, 605 
Creesus om UA cccccceses 548 
to 
535 


Having thus shown the mutual consistency of 
the chronological reckonings of the several king- 
doms of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Media, and 
Lydia, when arranged in conformity with the 
reckoning of Manetho and Demetrius, and their 
conformity also with the most ancient records, it 
now remains for me to show how the chronology of 
the Medo-Persian empire, which immediately fol- 
lowed that of the Medes, and how Hebrew chro- 
nology, which has been accurately preserved 
throughout the whole period we have been exa- 
mining, may be arranged in harmony with the 
foregoing dates. This, with your permission, I 
propose to make the subject of a third and final 
letter. I. W. Bosanqvet. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Now that the final abolition of all taxes on 
Literature and the Press has been secured, the 
earnest workers in this matter feel that some 
appropriate acknowledgment is due to their chief, 
Mr. Milner Gibson. A Subscription List has 
therefore been opened at Messrs. Drummond’s. 
The amount is limited to 1/1. We learn that 
upwards of forty Members of Parliament have 
already subscribed to the fund, as well as many 
gentlemen connected with the Press. The Com- 
mittee hope to close the List on the Ist of 
October next, at which time they propose to con- 
vene a meeting to determine the character of the 
testimonial and the manner of presentation. 

Next year promises to be an active time for 
lovers of Art in every branch. The Art Museum, 
at South Kensington is to be entirely re-arranged; 
new courts and galleries are to be formed ; collec- 
tions of medizval and renaissance sculpture are to 
be exhibited for the first time, including the famous 
acquisitions from the Campana collection. The 
Department proposes to assemble together a special 
collection of works of Art, in categories analogous 
to those represented in the Art Museum, with the 
view more particularly of bringing together for 
temporary exhibition the finest known specimens of 
their several kinds in this country. The following 
categories are specified :—Decorative works in 
metal of the medieval and more recent epochs, 
gold and silver plate, bronzes, decorative arms and 
armour, jewelry, enamels, earthenware and porce- 
lain, carvings in ivory and other materials, decora- 
tive furniture, miniatures and the like. Mr. J. 
C. Robinson, will have the superintendence of 
these collections. 

Most persons think that Primrose Hill now 
forms a park, and belongs to the public. But the 
fact is that very much the greater portion of the 
northern side belongs to Eton College, and is 
separated from the public park by palings. There 
is reason to think that, unless the Government 
purchase the remaining part, it will soon be cut up 
for building; the consequence of which will be, 
not merely that the ground will be lost, never to 
be recovered by the public, but all the northern 
view from the brow will be reduced to backs of 
houses. 

In making excavations recently for the erection 
of the new forts at the mouth of the Medway, to 
take the place of the Cavalier and Half-moon 
Batteries, which last were of a date anterior to the 
entrance of the Dutch into the Medway, a very 
curious relic was discovered—no less a thing than 
@ shell, stamped ‘Van Tromp, 1666.” This might 
be one of those which frightened Mr. Pepys,and 
his colleagues so much, fired on the occasion which 
Mr. Evelyn designates “‘a most audacious enter- 


The first part of Mr. Robert Cole’s collection of 





autographs and manuscripts has been dispersed by 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson. The following lots 
are of interest :—‘ Afton Braes,’ song, in the auto- 
graph of Robert Burns, 3/. 6s.,—several Trades- 
men’s Accounts, incurred by Burns, 5/. 5s.,—Auto- 
graph Letters and Papers, relating to Caroline, 
Queen Consort of George the Fourth, in 9 vols., 
51l.: these papers form a secret history of this 
cause célébre,—Sir Francis Chantrey’s Ledger-book 
of the busts, monuments and statues executed by 
him, 3/. 5s.,—a Letter of Cowper the poet, 31. 5s., 
—a volume of Autograph Letters and other papers 
illustrative of the biography of celebrated criminals, 
111. 10s.; this volume contained a receipt signed 
by Francis Blackbeard, Jonathan Wild, and other 
rascals, for blood-money, received of the sheriffs 
for the conviction of Thomas Draper and Samuel 
Davis, 1718, also a document in the handwriting 
of Eugene Aram,—a Deed signed by Daniel De 
Foe and his daughter, 4/. 10s.,—a Letter of Dr. 
Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, 87. 5s.,—a short Letter 
of Oliver Cromwell, while captain, 61. 10s.,—a 
Letter of Gibbon, the historian, 5/. 2s. 6d.,—a 
Document bearing the signatures of Nell Gwynn 
and Otway, the poet, 5/. 15s.,—an Indenture 
signed by Handel, being an indenture engaging to 
return in as good order as when received by him 
from the Tower, the large kettle-drums lent to 
him by order of the Board of Ordnance, for the 
use of the oratorios at the King’s Theatre, in the | 
Haymarket, January 18, 1738-9, 4l. 4s.,— a | 





mended. These vestiges have been entrusted to, 
the care of Mr. Henry Merritt, who has alread 

succeeded in bringing back to its original freshness 
many of the most important figures, and in which 
the excellence of the portraiture fully bears out the 
praises formerly bestowed upon them. The archi. 
tectural statues, and sculpturesque decorations are 
exceedingly well painted ; and cordial thanks are 
due to those who first suggested to the Government 
the course which has been adopted for the restora. 
tion. 

Under the name of ‘The Royal Atlas of Modern 
Geography,’ Messrs. Blackwood & Sons have pub. 
lished a book of maps, which for care of drawing 
and beauty of execution appears to leave nothi 
more to hope for or desire. Science and Art have 
done their best upon this magnificent book. Mr, 
A. Keith Johnston answers for the engraving and 
printing: to those who love clear forms and delicate 
bold type we need say no more. All that maps 
should be, these maps are: honest, accurate, 
intelligible guides to narrative or description. A 
very good feature is the Index of Names attached 
to each plate, with the easy mechanical arrange- 
ment of lines by which any particular name that 
may be sought, is at once found on the map. Of 
the many noble atlases prepared by Mr. Johnston, 


; and published by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, this 
| Royal Atlas will be the most useful to the public, 


and will deserve to be the most popular. 
Among the many fibrous novelties which pro- 


Letter of Handel to the Ordnance Office Keeper, | mise to supply the continually increasing demand 


Tower, dated ten years later, again soliciting the 
loan of the drums, 10/. 15s.: these documents are 


for paper, few are more curious than the material 
called ‘‘ woody wool,” made from pine-leaves, 


curious as showing the mean resources of our| Extensive establishments for the preparation of 


| 


Opera orchestra in thosé days,—a Letter of David | this article have recently been erected near Bres- 
Hume, containing particulars of the incoherent | lau, and various articles of clothing—as stockings, 
conduct of the insane Marquis of Annandale, who | vests, &c.—are now made from this substance. It 
was then under Hume’s care, 7/. 2s. 6d.,—three | is also stated that.a valuable medicinal oil is pro- 
Letters of Dr. Samuel Johnson, addressed to Lewis | duced in the preparation of the wool. 


Paul, inventor of the spinning-machine, 211. 16s., 


Tourists bound for the North who have a taste 


—Letter of Flora Macdonald, who aided the | for archzological pursuits may be tempted to cross 
escape of Charles Edward Stuart, better known as the Pentland Firth by the intelligence that a rich 
“the Young Pretender,” with some other papers, | discovery has lately been made near the celebrated 


all relating to the subscription set on foot for the 
benefit of the heroine, 15/. 5s.,—a Letter of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, 3/. 8s.,—the Corre- 
spondence, Letters and Papers of Lewis Paul, 
originally of Birmingham, the inventor and | 
patentee of the machine for spinning cotton and 
wool by means of rollers, 687. 5s.,— Original 
Letters and Correspondence of Sir Michael Stan- 
hope, whilst Lieut.-Governor of Hull, temp. Henry 
the Eighth, 3 vols. folio, 140/.: this collection 
contained several autographs of Archbishop Cran- 
mer, Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, | 
Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of Winchester, and 
other celebrities of the period,—a Letter of William 
Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, written in a 
most amiable spirit, 87. The sale was well attended 
throughout, by amateurs and the representatives 
of the principal collectors and museums, English 
and foreign. 

Marlborough House is now being put into com- 
plete repair, and has undergone considerable alte- 
ration to serve as a residence for the Prince of 
Wales. Three rooms on the ground floor, looking 
on to the garden terrace, have been thrown into 
one, supported by handsome columns, clustered 
with ivy leaves and carved in mahogany, which | 
are remarkable for the sharpness and freedom of 
their execution. The recovery and restorations of 
the paintings in the hall and staircase are the most 
important part of the present operations. These 
walls were originally covered with oil paintings of 
battle-pieces and architectural decorations accord- | 
ing to the fashion that prevailed at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. In later times these | 
pictures were wilfully obliterated and covered with | 


_ stones of Stennis in Orkney. A large mound has 


been opened and within it is a chamber fourteen 
feet square and twenty feet high, the walls of 
which are covered by Runic inscriptions. 

In a communication recently made by M. Denis 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences, ‘On the Che- 
mistry of Blood,’ M. Denis states that he has 


Succeeded in extracting a substance from blood, 
, to which he has given the name of “ plasmine,” 
and that it has the property of solidifying in a 


remarkable manner. 

The thirty-sixth meeting of the German Natural- 
ists and Physicians, the prototype of our British 
Association, will commence on the morning of the 
17th of September, at Speyer, in the Palatinate; 
and all men of science are invited to attend. If 


| we may judge from the preliminary notice, the 


guests will meet with a cordial reception. The 
President states that ever since preparations for 
the festival have been made, all classes of the popu- 
lation have tendered him a perfect ovation. How- 
ever, he warns visitors not to expect too much. 
Beyond the ancient Cathedral, the new Photo- 
meter of Prof. Schwert, and the quite Apennine 
beauties of the surrounding country, there are no 
sights; but he trusts that the well-known hospital- 
ity of the inhabitants and the good wines of historical 
renown, dating back to the time of the Emperor 
Probus, will make up for those shortcomings. 
The surrounding towns, as Mannheim, Neustadt 
and Ludwigshafen, are ready toreceive those guests 
who may not be able to find room in Speyer, and 
a free pass will be given to all members and their 
families by the Railway Companies. To becomes 
member, a fee of 6s. is charged, which entitles one 


successive layers of common house-paint, so as to | to all the privileges accorded to the Association, 
show nothing but a monotonous flat colour to the | admission to balls, concerts, pleasure excursions, 


eye. 


original decorations. In the vestibule at the 


Laguerre is known to have executed these | public dinners, &c. 


From all parts of Germany we hear of festivals 


entrance is recorded to have been painted the bat- | and jubilees, some going on joyfully, some still in 
tles of Hochstet and Blenheim, with the capture | pleasant expectation. To look over the columns 


of Marshal Tallard, the French general, and seve- | of the newspapers and read the descriptions 


of 


ral other officers of distinction. The figuresof the the great German Singerfest at Nuremberg, the 


great Duke of Marlborough, Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, and General Cadogan were especially com- 





Singerfest at Weimar, the Zurner Festival (Turnen, 
gymnasticalexercises), at Cologne, theone pre 
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at Berlin, the jubilee of the University of Breslau, 
gnother jubilee of the town of Brunswick, cele- 
prating its thousand years’ existence, another at 
Speyer, one would think that there was no evil 
in the world, and that Germany was a paradise of 
easure and gaiety. It is true, the sound of the 
pistol -shot in the Lichten-thaler-allee of Baden- 
Baden made a little diversion, and was not quite 
in accordance with the spirit of general festivity. 
However, it startled only for a moment, like a 
false note, and harmony was soon restored. The 
Sangerfest at Nuremberg went off in a grand 
style; 284 Gesangvereine from all parts of Ger- 
many had sent 5,300 singers, who with their 
diferent banners, scarfs and emblems in the 
t festival procession, made a gay appearance 
Almost every domestic dining-room of Nuremberg 
was transformed for the time into a small national 
panquetting-hall, families vying with each other 
hospitably to harbour the welcome guests from 
north, south, east and west. Hardly a place in 
the world where German is spoken, and German 
songs are heard, failed to send some singers 
to the great national festival. Those who could 
not come in person sent telegraphic messages and 
greetings: thus from Transylvania, Constantinople, 
New York, Riga and other places. King Max, too, 
sent a salute from Scheveningen, in Holland. 
Bavaria sent 3,099 singers, Wurtemberg 183, Baden 
132, Hesse 133, the Free Cities 257, Nassau 26, 


Lippe-Detmold 12, Hanover 10, Oldenburg 4, | 


Brunswick 5, Rudolstadt 71, Holstein 17, Meck- 
lenburg 44, the Saxon Duchies 341, Saxony 390, 
Prussia 151, Switzerland 13, Constantinople 1, 
London 5, and Austria 378. The first prize, con- 
sisting of a fine silver goblet, which the town 
of Berne had presented, was awarded to the 
Vienna Gesangverein. Nuremberg was during 
the three days of the festival in a fever of enthu- 
siasm ; all the houses were decorated with garlands, 
flowers and banners ; wherever the Capellmeisters 
Lachner, Hiller, Neeb and Storch, or any of the 
composers and poets present, appeared, they were 
received with cheers and acclamations. No army 
coming home victorious from a murderous battle 
could be welcomed with greater enthusiasm than 
these peaceful singers, who were literally covered 
with flowers and wreaths from fair hands, wafting 
their handkerchiefs at the windows. If we can- 
not help wondering at so much enthusiasm— 
not exactly wasted—yet most liberally, not to 
say frivolously lavished, we must allow at the 
same time that a certain political excitement is 
just now prevalent, which gives a warmer tone to 
these festivals. The desire for national unity is 
throughout Germany stronger than ever; it is 
the watchword; a certain unity, it is true, was 
represented in this festival, Men from the north 
shook hands with the Suabians from the south; 
the Rhinelander met the Austrian as friend and 
brother; the songs of Arndt, Korner and Schenken- 
dorf excited the greatest storm of applause, which 
is not wholly to be attributed to their fine com- 
position, All this will not solve the problem of 
German unity, of course—as little perhaps as Oskar 
Becker’s bullet would have solved it—and the 
danger lies near, that Germany will sing itself to 
rest again, asit has done so often. We are disposed 
to place more confidence in the Turner meetings, 
which are held everywhere now, as more adapted 
to waken and strengthen a national spirit; they are 
the Rifle Movement of Germany, of which we shall 
soon find an opportunity to say a few words. But 
before we part from the Nuremberg singers, we 
will name a few of the songs performed. One of 
the first pieces was a Festival March by Lachner, 
another by Herr Lux, Capellmeister at Mayence. 
Arndt’s Fatherland Hymn was sung by the 5,000 
Voices, and created a never-ending applause ; 
‘Sturmesmythe,’ by Lenau, composed by Lachner; 
‘An das Vaterland,’ by Miiller, composed by 
Hiller; ‘All-Deutschland,’ by Abt; ‘Stehe-fest, 
0 Vaterland!’ ‘ Der Schwert an meiner Linken,’ by 
Theodor Korner, composed by Weber; Schenker- 
dorf's ‘Friihlingsgruss an das Vaterland,’ by 
Lachner ; ‘Des Deutsche Land-sturm,’ by Kiicken; 
“Gebet vor der Schlacht,’ by Kérner ; ‘ Stimmt an 
mit hellem hohem Klang,’ by Claudius, composed 
by Methfessel; Deutsches Herz, verzage nicht,’ by 


Arndt, composed by Berner, &. Much had been 
written and composed for the occasion, among 
others by the Duke of Coburg, and by the Herren 
Tschirsch, Emmerling. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and 
deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten to Six. 
Admission, 1s. ; Catal 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 

















Will Close next week. 

HOLMAN HUNT'S GREAT PICTURE.—The EXHIBI- 
TION of Holman Hunt’s celebrated Picture of ‘THE FINDING 
of the SAVIOUR in the TEM PLE,” begun in Jerusalem in 1854, 
and completed in 1860, is NOW OPEN at the GERMAN GAL- 
LERY, 168, New Bond Street, from Twelve to Six.—Admission, ls, 





LAZARUS, COME FORTH! By DOWLING.—This work, 
pronounced by the first critics to be the finest Scripture Picture 
of the age, is NOW ON VIEW at Betjemann’s, 28, Oxford Street, 
W.—Admission, 6d.; Fridays and Saturdays, 1s. 





SCIENCE 
+e 
Mineral Veins: an Inquiry into their Origin. 

Founded on a Study of the Auriferous Quartz 

Veins of Australia. By Thomas Belt. (Weale.) 
A mineral vein is commonly regarded as the 
very opposite to a vein of humour, and ordinary 
people are ready to suppose that though you 
may get good gold and silver, and tin and 
copper and lead out of metallic veins, never- 
theless you cannot extract from them enter- 
tainment and popular instruction. This is a 
great mistake, for although Mr. Thomas Belt 
and a number of other technical writers put 
forth the most arid matter on this subject, 
and, therefore, can only expect technical rea- 
ders, we have found mineral veins to be as 
suggestive of discursive flights, and as full of 
food for reflection as they are (and, alas! too 
often are not) of metal. 

If you desire the possible poetry and 
amusement capable of being extracted from 
these repositories of useful minerals, you must 
needs personally visit and inspect the places 
where they run their hidden and subterranean 
courses, under hundreds of fathoms of hard 
rock, and beneath hundreds of miles of bare 
country. You must resort to some such locality 
as the open, breezy, bold Land’s End or Cape 
Cornwall, and range over and about the sea- 
beaten, weather-worn crags and cliffs of granite, 
and, climbing out adventurously to jutting 
peak after peak, sit astride upon some huge 
boss or headland, and listen to the grand, solemn 
soundings of the oceanic organ, there making 
music most wild and melancholy, or anon swell- 
ing out its deep bass to the fullness of tempest 
tones. You must follow the devious and 
doubtful lines of sheep-tracks up and down 
rugged, narrow, and often slippery slopes, while 
the billows boom bewilderingly below you, and 
the suddenly wheeling sea-birds harshly and 
sereechingly announce their flight above you. 
You must then descend to some adjoining bay, 
and press your deeply sinking feet intofthe 
whitest of shingles, sparkling gaily with granitic 
particles, embedding tiny shells of no despic- 
able shapes; and, when fatigued with the too 
yielding surface, you may retreat for an hour 
into some one of the half-hollowed caves, partly 
shadowed by natural rock archways, that in- 
vite the sun-stricken pedestrian away from the 
glare of a summer mid-day and the reflected 
glow of the heated cliffs. Under such partial 
shades you may look out upon the broad expanse 
of waters, and watch vessels of all descriptions 
wearing round the promontory, and fancy the 
crews taking their last looks of land through 
telescopes directed towards your own position, 
as you lazily lie along the rock-roofed shingle, 
while ship after ship labours and heaves, and 
tacks upon the unquiet ocean—you yourself 
being the only unmoved and unlabouring of 
movable things in the whole scene. All this 
you may see and do, and enjoy as a pleasing 





preliminary to the study of mineral veins, 


which perhaps are all the while somewhere be- 
neath your feet—somewhere perhaps beneath the 
sea itself—running all along this wild district in 
an east and west direction, showing themselves 
obscurely here and there in the cliffs, and then 
stretching out seaward into “strings” of valu- 
able metal which man will never set eyes and 
hands upon, and which will remain unexplored 
at least to the end of the present geological 
epoch—probably to the end of the world. 
Manifestly enough, there are mineral veins, 
and consequently mines, along this very ridge 
of rock country. Yonder is Botallack copper 
and tin mine, half hanging upon the very 
verge of ocean. Planted at the western ex- 
tremity of the great copper and tin veins which 
run eastward through Cornwall as far as the 
Dartmoor hills, and which are cut. off by the 
waters of the Atlantic, it is a remarkable and, to 
the world in general, a little known triumph of 
trade. Standing below, and looking up from 
the sea, you have a prospect almost unique. 
In that wildest and ruggedest of rough coast 
scenes you behold a chimney loftily poised, at 
the summit, and smoking over to the sea, 
and another less ambitious chimney half way 
down. Closer to you, and well nigh just within 
grasp of the high tides of the sea, is perched 
a mining “ office,” or shaky boarded cabin. 
When this mine was in its full prosperity, that 
is, when it left a profit of 300,000/., a singular 
view was presented to the visitor at this point. 
Glancing upward towards the loftier chimney, 
he could descry a strange and, at first sight, 
unaccountable assemblage of chains and pulleys, 
chimneys and sheds, posts and winding ma- 
chines, scattered over the scarred face of the 
huge cliff, while a line or two of long ladders 
led from the top half way down, and down 
and up these ladders miners might be seen de- 
scending and ascending, toiling slowly while 
ascending round after round, and apparently, 
when descending, doing the dizziest day’s work 
that could be contrived for human beings. 
Making his way to the small counting-house 
perched on the rocks, the visitor in old time 
would pass by all kinds of mining gear, such 
as long chains and wires stretched out over 
vast bell-cranks and posts, crazy wooden plat- 
forms like battered remnants of Cornish coast- 
wrecks, and beams of timber, coils of rope, and 
odds and ends of cables and posts, and varied 
remnants of disused or disabled gear, which 
possibly may now be removed. Attaining to 
this cabin, whenever the miner is in work, 
you may enter, and presenting your note of 
introduction, prepare, if so disposed, to descend 
into the interior of the mine by this strange trap- 
door in the cliff-side. But if indisposed to try 
a descent by wet and soiled and slippery 
ladders, you may remain where you are, and 
entering into conversation with some old miner, 
learn from him how in the busiest and best 
paid working days of Botallack, the mining 
adventurers heeded not the boundaries of land 
and sea. For them there was no Land’s End 
while there was no lode’s end. When the lode 
or vein crept under water the miners crept 
under water too; and if you will but credit Cor- 
nish garrulity, and find out the right narrator, he 
will assure you that for 480 feet in extent 
under the ocean did the daring excavators pick 
away at the mineral vein which could not 
elude them, and so greedily did they work away 
the hard rock, that finally, in some parts, 
nothing but a moderate stone ceiling was left 
between them and the Atlantic overhead. Nor 
was that ceiling left too thick, wherever in it 
and through it ran the rich metallic lode with 
strips of pure copper interlaced with the very 
floor of the sea. Everyinch of thatceiling to men, 





and that floor to the waters, was worth daring 
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deeds; and it is affirmed that the miners were 
not satisfied until they had brought down all 
but a few feet in thiekness of the coppery mass. 
So few were the feet remaining in some spots, 
that masses of ooze, green and damp, hung 
upon the roof of the mine, and proved that 
the sea water percolated through apparently 
solid rock; while at one place the sea had 
actually found a manifest entrance which was 
carefully plugged up; and there, at that plug, 
only three or four feet of rock stood between 
the adventurers and the swelling Atlantic! 
Nay, some of them affirm that they have fre- 
quently heard, while underground, the dull 
booming of the rolling waters, and, occasionally, 
the clattering of loose stones dashed by the 
sea against this part of its floor, and intimating 
to the imprjsoned miner his close proximity to 
a possible deluge! 

This is, indeed, the pursuit of mineral veins 
under difficulties and under sea, and is the 
romantic aspect of the subject. Yet they have 
other aspects possessing little romance, but 
vast practical importance. It is not enough 
to discover a vein or lode, and to sink down to 
and upon it; for the course of a true lode, like 
the course of true love, hardly ever does run 
smooth. It may be as capricious as a lady's 
fancies. For a few hundred yards it may take 
its expected direction and yield its expected 
produce. Then suddenly some fault, or leap, 
or slide, or upthrow, or downthrow, or intersec- 
tion, or cross-cut (all technical terms for inter- 
ruptions), may disappoint your hopes, dip into 
your pockets, and occasion “calls” instead of 
dividends to shareholders. The study of dis- 
placements of various kinds has been locally 
persevered in for many years. One experienced 
gentleman has recorded his observations during 
a period of between twenty and thirty years; 
and yet a study of his volume has led us to 
conclude that we can arrive at no very exten- 
sive and sound conclusions upon the manners 
and customs and future course and conduct of 
capricious lodes. In fact, the laws presumed 
to be deducible from a large number of obser- 
vations are subject to so many exceptions, that 
they almost lose the name and authority of 
laws. Could we really discover general rules 
for the continuance and re-discovery of inter- 
rupted lodes, the pleasing results of such know- 
ledge would be estimated by thousands upon 
thousands of pounds. It is the uncertainty of 
continued richness in metal, and the numerous 
mischances of a lode being thrown out, or 
withered, or nipped up, or wrung out into 
worthless threads, that constitute the hazardous 
charm of speculative mining. A man may lose 
a fortune by the capricious changes of taste in 
his lady-love, and equally so by the sudden 
turn, or twist, or elopement, or breaking-off of 
a metallic vein. 

These practical issues absorb the attention 
of speculative miners and of mining-share 
dealers, as well as of students of mineralogy 
and geology. But the latter alone are devoted 
to theories respecting the origin of mineral 
veins. “ How were the original fissures in the 
containing rocks filled ?” inquire the students. 
“ How can we deal with them so as to fill our 
pockets ?” ask the speculators. There may or 
may not be a mystery of iniquity in relation 
to mining money matters; but there cer- 
tainly is a mystery of mineralogy in re- 
lation to the metallic origin of veins. To 
attempt the solution of this latter mystery 
various theoretical views have been entertained 
on the mechanical, chemical and electrical agen- 
cies presumed to have operated either in fill- 
ing the rock-fissures, or arranging or modifying 
the contents thereof. Some of the most abstract 
and subtle questions of theoretic geology are 





concerned in such investigations, and it is 
hardly possible to impart to them a general 
interest. Nevertheless, several scientific men 
have found herein ample scope for their specu- 
lations, and to this day are absorbed in them. 
The leading theoretic question is—Whether the 
production of the rock-fissures which form the 
exterior or bounds of mineral veins, together 
with the filling of them with that metallic mat- 
ter which chiefly constitutes the veins them- 
selves, are the results of aqueous or igneous 
action? Many, perhaps most, sound geolo- 
gists incline to the igneous theory, and to this 
Mr. Belt lends his support. Others, however, 
and these also able geologists, are upholders 
of the aqueous theory. Both theories might be 
discussed for many hours, and expounded 
through many pages. What the plutonists 
have to advance and argue Mr. Belt suffi- 
ciently testifies in some fifty well-digested 
pages, although his chief attention is directed 
to the auriferous quartz veins of Australia. 
Chemical geologists will adduce experiments 
and opinions enough to detain interested audi- 
tors or readers for hours or even days, and to 
send away the uninterested with a conviction 
that mineral veins, like mining excavations, 
are matters much too deep for them. 

Recent Science has thrown much light upon 
and, as we conceive, considerably strengthened 
the theory of the igneous origin of metalli- 
ferous veins; nor, if we admit the igneous 
origin of granite itself, need there be much hesi- 
tation in admitting that fissures have been pro- 
duced in the rock by heat, and by heat filled 
with molten matter, but always under three 
essential conditions—enormous pressure, in- 
tense heat, and a very high temperature of the 
rocks into whose fissures the molten matter 
forced its fluid way. In illustration of pressure, 
Mr. Sorby’s experiments show that granite has, 
in all probability, crystallized under the pres- 
sure of at least six thousand feet of super- 
imposed strata. 

No doubt as our knowledge of electrical 
agency becomes more extended and precise, it 
will be admitted, that to such agency many of 
the observable phenomena of mineral veins are 
attributable. To Mr. R. W. Fox, an eminent 
electrician, we are already indebted for much 
light upon this obscure subject. That gentleman 
has, in fact, formed in his laboratory many well- 
defined mineral veins on a small scale, by the 
long-continued employment of voltaic currents, 
so arranged as to imitate the presumed natural 
conditions of metalliferous lodes. Indeed, it 
can hardly now be questioned, that the peculiar 
and characteristic arrangements of the ores 
deposited in lodes or veins are due to electrical 
action, of course in combination also with 
chemical and mechanical actions. It could be 
shown that not only the nature of the deposits 
must have been determined by their relative 
electrical conditions, but that the direction of 
the metallic veins themselves must have been 
influenced by the directions of the earth’s mag- 
netic meridians; and it is a remarkable fact, 
that the greater part of the metallic deposits 
found in veins throughout the world, lie in 
parallel veins or fissures tending from east to 
west, or from north-east to south-west. Broad 
and striking truths of this kind can sometimes 
be deduced from the abstruse researches of the 
abstract mineralogist on the origin of metalli- 
ferous lodes, 

Probably the principal problem now remain- 
ing in relation to electrical actions in the 
deposition of these metallic repositories, is to 
determine whether, as Mr. Fox believes, the 
electrical currents were voltaic and generated 
by the chemical action of particular solutions 
on particular substances, or thermo-electric 


and depending on the application and condug. 
tion of heat. At present, experimental inqui 
has predominated in favour of voltaicelectricity. 
yet many observations warrant the belief that 
thermo-electric currents, however weak in jp. 
tensity, are at present important, and may ip 
primeval eras have been much more so, in theiy 
influence upon metallic arrangements. 

Such theoretical researches do not entirely 
end in theory, or in merely abstract issues,—for 
sometimes the practical miner derives valuable 
hints from those whom he is commonly too apt 
to sneer at as mere theorists. As respects auri- 
ferous veins one tenet of geological science has 
received ample confirmation in Australian ex. 
perience. Throughout the known world it has 
been found that auriferous veins are, as a gene- 
ral rule, only very rich near to the surface, 
They decrease rapidly in richness as they in- 
crease in depth, which is not true of the veins 
of the baser metals. Now the colonists of 
Victoria would not give due heed to this dic- 
tum of science, but believing the contrary, they 
commenced extensive works on nearly every 
lode which had proved rich near the surface, 
and intended to prosecute deep mining there- 
upon. Hence, in spite of science, a gold-minin 
fever arose, and unfounded speculation rag 
far and wide. The mining experience, however, 
of 1859-60 has warranted the truth of the 
scientific opinion,—or rather induction from 
numerous observations,—and has proved the 
folly of popular presumption. Not a tithe of the 
mining companies formed in 1859 are, accord- 
ing to Mr. Belt, now in existence; and “ there 
are not six quartz veins in the colony of Vic- 
toria in which a sufficient quantity of gold has 
been obtained, at a depth of four hundred feet, 
to pay for the cost of extraction ; while in every 
gold-field instances could be pointed to of 
mines, once worked with great profit, now de- 
serted on account of the poverty of the deeper 
parts of the lodes.” So affirms this eye-witness, 
and so predicted some geologists. But, object- 
ed the gold-diggers, “they are not practical 
men.” Who now are the really practical men? 
The geologists would have saved thousands of 
squandered pounds and hundreds of ruined 
families ! 








FINE ARTS 
so ta 
Half- Hour Lectures on the History and 
Practice of the Fine and Ornamental Arts. 

By William B. Scott. (Longman & Co.) 


Mr. W. B. Scott, who is not unknown to the 
public as an artist and biographer of his 
brother, David Scott, R.S.A., here republishes 
a series of Lectures delivered by himself to stu- 
dents of Art, in which he attempts “to review 
the entire story of the Fine and Ornamental 
Arts since the commencement of our era,”—in 
doing which he has felt it necessary to give 
a popular, though not therefore superficial, 
character to them. He has accomplished his 
task in such a manner as to furnish a succinct 
and serviceable handbook,—not alone of mere 
events, the common chronicles of his theme. 
A lady might take it up in her most indolent 
mood with the zest appertaining to novel-read- 
ing, for it is succinct, vivid and cheerful in 
style: a boy, eager for compact information 
on the history of Art, will find not alone 
living matter, instead of dry dates, but the 
result of trained feeling and ardent thought 
pleasantly set out. If this were all, we might 
be content to rank these Lectures with a 
juvenile series, and say no more for them ; but 
what will mark the book’s individuality is, that 
the motive and heart of it are so thoroughly in 





the right Art-spirit that no artist will take it up 
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to put it down again in contemptuous dis- 
of the common fate of popular essays of this 
t. 
Gpitomizing the history of Art in the fourth 
century, Mr. Scott gives an account of early 
Christian iconoclasm, catacombs, chapels, 
pasilice, the development of the cruciform 
ound-plan, the works of the Romans in 
Britain, not without a loving glance at the 
Northumbrian Wall, which is to be expected 
from a Newcastle man—the author being Master 
of the School of Design at that place,—primitive 
furniture of churches, which, in its turn, intro- 
duces the employment of pictorial decorations 
therein, & propos to which we get this curious 
lance as to the motives of a bishop of the 
fifth century for being profuse in that respect: 


‘Paulinus, of Noli, near Naples, about the same 
time, after describing the pictures he had had exe- 
cuted to an extraordinary extent in the Basilica of 
St. Felix, at Fondi, says: ‘If any should inquire 
why, contrary to common usage, I have made per- 
sonal representations of holy persons in this sacred 
dwelling, I answer: Among the crowds attracted 
hither by the fame of St. Felix, there are peasants 
lately converted who cannot read, and who have 
long been the slaves of profane usages, and obeyed 
their senses as gods, They arrive here from far 
and from all parts of the country. Glowing with 
faith, they despise the chilling frosts, they pass the 


_ entire night in joyous watchings, they drive away 


slumbers by gaiety, and darkness by torches. But 
they mingle festivities with their prayers, and after 
singing hymns to God, abandon themselves to good 
cheer; they joyously stain with odoriferous wine 
the tombs of the saints. They sing in the midst of 
their cups, and by their drunken lips the demon 
insults St. Felix. I have, therefore, thought it 
expedient to enliven with paintings the entire habi- 
tation of the Holy Spirit. Images thus traced and 
coloured will, perhaps, inspire those rude minds 
with astonishment. Inscriptions are placed above 
the pictures in order that the letters may explain 
what the hand has depicted. While showing them 
to each other, and reading thus by turns those pic- 
tured objects, they do not think of eating until 
later than before, their eyes aid them to endure 
fasting. Painting beguiles their hunger and thirst; 
these sober gazers are intoxicated with excitement, 
though they have ceased to indulge in wine. A 
great part of the time being spent in looking at 
these pictures, they drink much less, for there 
remain only a few short minutes or their repast.’” 


The erection of a new capital of the world at 
Byzantium isrightly termed the turning-point for 
thehistory of Art as wellas Religion. This leads 
toa sketch of the introduction of sacred Mosaics 
for ecclesiastical purposes, and how Byzantine 
forms displayed themselves over the world 
through the Church of San Vitale, at Ravenna, 
becoming the model for Charlemagne’s church at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, which formed the connecting 
link with the Rhine, France and Saxony on the 
one hand, and Sicily on the other; whence the 
Normans brought what we style the Roman- 
esque into Normandy and this island. Mr. 
Scott compiles with intelligence a history, 
political and artistic, of the iconoclastic furore, 
but it would be unjust to style him a mere 
compiler, — indeed, he uses his own power 
of observation with much originality. Thus, 
following an outline of the origin of the Vero- 
nica and the like miraculous pictures, with the 
separation of the Eastern and Western Empires, 
—deeply affected by the question of religious 
Art,—comes a remark upon the existence, 
even to the present time, of a traditional 
system of Art, dating from the decision of the 
question as to the use of sacred pictures or 
sculptures. He points out that the little altar- 
pleces which were brought of late in such 
numbers from the Crimea, and are so common 
im countries professing the Greek form of faith, 
Which exhibit as the ground a stamped gold 





plate, perforated or sunk in the places occu- 
pied by the heads or hands of the figures re- 
presented, which are smoothly painted as if 
seen below the drapery or nimbus, these, he 
remarks, are examples of a traditional compro- 
mise which obviates the flatness of a picture 
4 depression, not by the unlawful elevation. 
The immutability of Greek Christian Art is 
illustrated by an extract from that startling 
and vivid account furnished by M. Didron, 
who saw a monk produce pictures, absoluie 
transcripts of the ancient manner, with the 
certain ease of a druggist’s assistant compound- 
ing a prescription; the works being incon- 
testably excellent, moreover. The reader will 
find much of the novelty of the French archzo- 
logist reproduced in the précis of his discovery 
here furnished. Celtic Art, Runic sculpture, 
Irish-Saxon manuscripts, enamels of early 
date, illuminations, block-books and _print- 
ing, furnish the theme for two succeeding 
chapters. Thence, we proceed over the history 
of English domestic architecture, tombs and 
monuments, which, in their varieties of brasses, 
altar-tombs and catafalques, bring us ultimately 
to the “ Renaissance.” 

Working in metals is briefly dwelt upon, but 
clearly enough to afford a good idea of its main 
current and character. Engraving follows, a 
subject we should have liked to see more 
fully developed ; then the varieties of Earthen- 
ware — Majolica, Palissy, &c.; Porcelain — 
China, Dresden, Sevres, &c.; Glass — Glass- 
painting and manufacture. A short historical 
account, needfully of the briefest, is given of 
the various methods of Painting proper, in 
Fresco, Tempera, and Oil. Then the great old 
masters and the modern schools bring up the 
rear of the author’s task, down even to the so- 
called Pre-Raphaelites of this day, to whom 
he gives a few discriminating lines. Three 
lucid chapters upon the ideas which constitute 
the subjective basis of all Art are appended. 
These we recommend to the general reader. 
Without entirely agreeing with the principles 
laid down therein, it is impossible not to admit 
the critical value and force of Mr. Scott's argu- 
ments, or the careful manner in which they 
are produced by deduction from a thoughtful 
course of study, both practical and theoretical, 
of those principles he believes to form the 
groundwork of pictorial and decorative art. 








Frvz-Art Gossip.—A large picture by Hon- 
thorst, which hung upon the exit staircase at 
Hampton Court, has just been judiciously cleaned 
and restored. It had suffered severely from long- 
continued neglect. The picture is interesting as 
containing portraits of Charles the First and his 
family, Buckingham the favourite, and many 
others. 

The Second Annual Examination of Science 
Teachers by the Department of Science and Art 
showed an increase of applicants for certificates of 
32 over the number presenting themselves for the 
first year. There were 13 sub-divisions of subjects 
and 170 entries for sub-divisional certificates ; 75 
candidates were successful, and 121 sub-divisional 
certificates were taken. The Department has been 
at no cost for the scientific instruction of these 
teachers, who have come from all parts of the 
country to be examined. The number of students 
in the Science Schools of the Department of Science 
and Art in 1860 has been 386, paying 228/. 6s. in 
fees. 30 science classes have been established in 
the past year, under certificated teachers, in various 
places, and 1,340 candidates registered themselves 
for the first general examination. The Depart- 
ment has had to consider applications from Pro- 
fessors in Universities, and other persons of well- 
known acquirements, to be accepted as being cer- 
tificated to teach classes in Science, without having 
to undergo the prescribed examination. While the 
Department has not refused to consider individually 





such cases, it proposes to regard them as excep- 
tional, considering that the proper proof of ~ 
petency is the being able to pass the required 
examination. The attendance to the Navigation 
Schools established by this Department at Aber- 
deen, Glasgow, Hull, Newcastle - upon -Tyne, 
Poplar, Shadwell, Sunderland, Waterford, Wells 
Street, London Docks, and Great Yarmouth (the 
Leith School, having lost its head-master, was in 
abeyance for nearly the whole of the year 1861; it 
is nowre-opened), had been, in 1859, 2,490 students, 
who contributed 1,2397. 19s. 10d.: in 1860, the 
number was 2,396, and the fees 1,152/. 1s. 9d. 
The decrease is probably due to the abeyance of 
the Leith School, and to the burning down of the 
Sailors’ Home at Liverpool in April, 1860, which, 
destroying the premises in which the school was 
held, has caused a decrease in the number of 
studgnts (116). Newcastle also decreased 8 in 
the same period, Sunderland 97, Waterford 8, 
Yarmouth 22. We surmise that this decrease is 
due to the progress of the Naval Volunteer move- 
ment in the eastern and north-eastern ports; for 
in all the other schools the increase of students has 


been large. 


The recent discussion in the House of Commons 
respecting the statues to be placed in the Royal 
Gallery, in the Houses of Parliament, will be 
better understood if we state what the proposition 
is that has been made for their situation. It is 
proposed that twelve statues should be placed in 
the Royal Gallery, in the following order:—Those 
of William the Fourth and George the Fourth, one 
on each side of the doorway, at the north end of 
the gallery ; the first on the east side. Along the 
same side are proposed to be placed those of George 
the Third, Anne, Mary the Second and Charles 
the Second; the statues of Charles the First and 
James the First, one on each side of the doorway, 
at the south end; Charles the First being on the east 
side. This explains why the money was recently 
asked fur those oddly-chosen sovereigns, Charles 
the First, James the First, George the Fourth and 
William the Fourth,—they are to go in the corners 
of this Temple of Royalty, where no one will wor- 
ship. Well might the House be amazed at the queer 
selection. The statue of Her present Majesty is 
proposed to be placed in the Prince’s Chamber. 
Five statues are demanded for the Queen’s Robing- 
Room,—Mary and Elizabeth, one on each side of 
the throne, on the east side, Elizabeth being on 
the south side ; Henry the Eighth and Henry the 
Seventh to be on each side of the fireplace on the 
west side, the former being on the south; Edward 
the Sixth on the south side, between the windows. 
Sixteen statues are sought for the principal land- 
ing-place and in the Norman porch adjoining :—on 
the small pedestals provided by the architect, 
Richard the Third, Edward the Sixth, Edward the 
Fifth, Edward the Fourth, Henry the Sixth, Henry 
the Fourth, Richard the Second, Edward the 
Third, Edward the Second, Edward the First, 
Henry the Third, John, Richard the First, Henry 
the Second, Stephen, Henry the First. ‘These 
stataes,” says the Report, ‘‘would comprise 
sovereigns of whom accurate portraits are less 
attainable.” Four statues are propesed for the 
lower landing-place:—William the Second, Wil- 
liam the First, Harold and Edward the Confessor, 
The twelve in the Royal Gallery are sought to be 
in white marble, as well as the five in the Robing- 
Room, and are not to be less than seven feet at 
once. The price to be 8001. a-piece. The four 
above referred to, to be executed for the Royal 
Gallery, to be from the hands of Messrs. Thorney- 
croft and Theed,—the latter doing the George and 
William, the former the Charles and James. Five 
feet ten, and electrotype castings, it is thought, 
will suffice for the remaining figures in this Wal- 
halla. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
= 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. — Mr. 
MELLON’S CONCERTS on MONDAY NEXT.— Mr. Alfred 
Mellon begs most respectfully to announce, that his Annual Series 
of PROMENADE CONCERTS will COMMENCE on MONDAY 
NEXT, August 12. Commence at Eight.—Promenade, 1s. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tus week we have to deal with what may 
be called picturesque music—that in which dis- 
play, fancy and pleasurable sensation are attempted 
rather than an appeal made to thought by science. 
Mr. S. Waley’s Romance for Oboe or Violin, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment, —and a Day-Dream, 
Impromptu (Addison & Co.), come first before us. 
It need not be told that in both will be found an 
expressive idea and skilful treatment of the same. 
The Impromptu, too, has some novelty of figure. 

We have elsewhere spoken of Signor Nacciarone 
as a pianist; here he gives us a Fantasia on 
Neapolitan Tunes,—and another on the Garibaldi 
Hymn (Addison & Co.). The first is of good qua- 
lity as a piece of show-music: no player, be he 
ever so disdainful of difficulties, need despise it ; 
but the difficulties are made subservient to local 
colour and character; and any pianist of thé first 
class (as is the writer) who would like to have a 
brilliant Neapolitan show-piece would do well to 
try the effect of this on his public. The Garibaldi 
fantasia is less sterling ; but when has any political 
music of the kind turned out well? Who remem- 
bers to-day the brilliant variations by M. H. Herz 
on ‘ La Parisienne’ ’—We should hear more of Signor 
Nacciarone ;—other Italians, meaning to be no less 
difficult than he, are, in reality, far more flimsy.— 
Here we have another Garibaldi piece by J. T. 
Trekell (Addison & Co.)—The same composer (same 
publishers) is publishing a series of national airs, 
called Household Melodies, which are up to the 
average of such things.—A Grand Fantasia, from 
‘La Sonnambula,’ ‘by Enrico Bianchi (Op. 34) (Ad- 
dison & Co.), isnot worth trying. The “trick was 
won” by M. Thalberg long ago.—Le Dévouement, 
Op. 58,—and L’Andalousienne, Op. 59, by J. 
Blumenthal (Cramer & Co.), are up to the level of 
their popular author’s efforts.—‘ Rigoletto’ Fantaisie, 
by R. Favarger (same publishers), is “harassed with 
difficulties ” (to adapt a French phrase) not worth 
the trouble of trying to conquer.—Better is the 
Galop Brillant, from the same opera, by the same 
composer, (same publishers). 

The Birds at Sunset, Op. 25, No. 1.—Ophelia, 
Romance, Op. 26, by Emanuel Aguilar (Ashdown 
& Parry), are pleasing, and show that improvement 
in fancy which, in musical composition, attends 
practice in writing. Bird-Music downward from 
the days of the weak little old waltz, dear (as Mr. 
Dickens has told us) to Miss Lucretia Tox,—can 
be little better than a tinkling of the highest strings 
of the pianoforte. Mr, Aguilar has done as much 
with his birds as probably most of his contem- 
poraries could do. — Rippling Waves, and Une 
Nuit d’ Eté, are by Sydney Smith (same publishers). 
—We should prefer some better-considered compo- 
sition to the latter slight and trite movement.— 
Midnight — Whisperings of the Breeze and Song 
of the Leaves, by John Aspinwall (same pub- 
lishers), are of somewhat better quality. The 
second is not a bad study of accompaniment 
crossing a melody.—Les Enfants de la Garde, by 
A. Schlisser, Op. 76 (Ewer & Co.), is what it 
purports to be, a Grand March;—with a fair 
amount in it of spirit and motion—and some 
resemblance to the style of M. Meyerbeer.— 
Paroles d’Amour, Op. 11, by Wilhelm Ganz 
(Chappell & Co.), may, in some measure, owe its 
existence to Herr Henselt’s ‘Love Song’; the 
theme is pleasing. — Maris Stella, Barcarolle, 
by Wilhelm Schulthes, Op. 28 (Addison & Co.), is 
elegant, though chargeable with some incomplete- 
ness. We doubt if a seven-bar phrase be admissible 
in a barcarolle, however the unevenness be con- 
cealed, as it is here with some adroitness.—Fleurs 
Chantantes, Op. 28 (same composer and publishers), 
is a set of three graceful and not difficult movements 
in the pastoral style.—Barcarolle, for Pianoforte, 
by John Robert Christian (Augener & Co.), is not 
a bad barcarolle.—Something strongly illustrating 
the want of musical invention is to be found in the 
instrumental illustrations of ‘ Jdylls of the King’ 
(Jewell & Co.), by Bennett Gilbert, R. H. Gadsby, 
Lindberg and Adolphe Kesling. Nothing essen- 
tially poorer can be imagined than this manner of 
creating a false interest. Why not as well take 
‘ Julian’ as theme for one song without words, or 








call a fugue ‘Maddalo’?—why not write a sym- 
phony on ‘ Locksley Hall’? 

Among the Scherzo Menuet, Op. 24,—Romance 
Variée, Op.47,—and Le Papillon, by A. Daussoigne 
Méhul (Metzler & Co.), we like the first the 
best, as reminding us, by a certain temperate 
grace of style, of Hummel’s easier composi- 
tions. The “variations” are more ambitious, 
including many of the new pianoforte effects 
which are already worn threadbare. — Alexan- 
drina, Polonaise (not so much a Polonaise as a 
very fair Mazurka),—and Emelie, Notturno (Addi- 
son & Co.), are by Signor Biletta. The former 
is the better of the two; the Notturno is not 
mended by the profuse administration of arpeggi 
to dress up the theme.—More Bird-Music !—this 
time, The Birds and the Rivulet, Scherzo, by Mr. 
Brinley Richards (Cramer & Co.), which may be 
commended for a certain lightness and grace; but 
in which, as too often happens in movements 
of its kind, the left hand is unfairly forgotten. 
— Estelle: a Waltz, arranged as a Duett, and 
Octave Study in E Minor, are two other works 
by the same composer (same publishers). The 
study is, on the whole, a good one, and can hardly 
be mastered unless the player has a loose wrist.— 
A ttendez-moi, by M. Francesco Berger (Addison & 
Co.), is a gay little polka, with what from a second 
title, ‘‘ Talk during the Dance,” may be understood 
to mean an episodical, sentimental dialogue betwixt 
the partners. —Something more difficult is the Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise, by E. Roeckel (Addison & Co.) 
(Op. 4). It was more ambitious than wise once 
more to treat the March by Schubert which Dr. 
Liszt amplified by his wonderful pianoforte playing. 
—La Belle Marie, Serenade, by Carl Lindfelt, is 
better than its composer’s L’Ondée des Roses (same 
publishers). The latter calls itself a Mazurka, but 
is not in the Mazurka style.—Les Cloches du Soir, 
by W. Kruger (Op. 103) (Ewer & Co.),—and 
Réveriedu Ceur, Impromptu, by P. De Vos (Op. 65) 
(Cramer & Co.), are two of the myriad pieces which 
have no character save such as lies in a sentimental 
title. We imagine that our readers have by this 
time enough of the long list set before them above. 
The tale it tells of the state of musical publication 
in this country is not encouraging, to say the very 
least of it.—We take The Summer Shower, by S. A. 
Sheppard (Ollivier), to be amateur music. 


A heap of arrangements, &c. has still to be glanced 
at :—of these, two are on themes from Mr. Loder’s 
graceful opera, ‘ The Night Dancers,’ by M. Berger 
(Jeffreys & Co.), for players at an early stage of 
their proficiency.—A mber Witch, by Mr. Harold 
Thomas (Cramer & Co.), is more ambitious. From 
the same hand we have a nice arrangement of Signor 
Arditi’s valse, ‘Il Bacio,’ an easy funtasia on themes 
from ‘ Un Ballo in Maschera,’ and rather a vehe- 
ment transcript of ‘Santa Lucia’ (same publishers). 
The last may be chronicled as a marvel of dearness 
in the present state of publication—half-a-crown as 
nominal price for five pages! These extortions 
must work their own cure.—Mr. G. Osborne has 
gone home for the subject of a new Fantasia (Ash- 
down & Parry)—this is the Irish melody, Love's 
Young Dream.—Mr. W. H. Callcott gives us an 
arrangement of the prelude to M. Meyerbeer’s 
Crociato (Addison & Co.), for Mr. Lonsdale, a 
series of transcripts from some of the most fami- 
liar sacred airs and choruses by Handel and 
Mozart, &c., called ‘‘ Readings.” — Mr. Arthur 
O'Leary has taken in hand The Admired Move- 
ments from Molique’s ‘Abraham’ (Ewer & Co.). 
Sterling as is the oratorio music in question, it is 
precisely for that very reason unfitted for a piano- 
forte solo or duett. If contrast was wanted, we 
could not find it more striking than by passing 
from Herr Molique’s solemn ware to a heap of 
arrangements of the sprightly tunes in M. Auber’s 
‘La Circassienne,’ by MM. Archer, Henrion, 
Strauss and Mr. Hutchins Callcott (Addison & 
Co.), showing ‘that the veteran French composer 
has not lost his piquancy.—To conclude, let us 
be excused from giving half-a-dozen lines at this 
busy time to the titles of pieces of Dance-Music 
and Marches, which we should counsel our clients 
not to buy. 








Musica, AnD Dramatic Gossir.—We under. 
stand that Dr. Bennett has accepted the commis. 
sion to represent England in the new music to he 
composed for the ceremonials of the Great Exhibj. 
tion; Signor Verdi, too, conditionally. 

The Observer of this week confirms the rumo: 
published on Saturday last, by stating that 4 
meeting was held, on Thursday week, with Mr. 
Benedict in the chair, “to receive the report of the 
persons appointed to apply to the Secretary of the 
Royal Commissioners (1851) touching the erection 
of an International Concert Room, at Kensington, 
and to adopt such measures as might be considered 
most expedient for promoting the success of the 
undertaking.” 

Music holds out at the Crystal Palace. Op 
Monday Lock’s ‘Macbeth’ music was given under 
Mr. Martin’s superintendence.—On Thursday the 
Charity Children kept festival in the Handel orcheg. 
tra; and yesterday Mdlle. Adelina Patti appeared 
there previous to her making a tour in the country, 
That ‘‘a tune” has some value, let the severe ones 
frown as they will, was again proved in the pro. 
gramme of this entertainment. Mdlle. Patti's 
British ballad was the imitation Scotch so 
©°'T was within a mile’ ;—one of Hook’s Vauxhall 
ditties. If such tune-makers as Hook were to be 
found now-a-days—considering the improved state 
of science—we should not wait long for a triumphant 
English opera. 

The police-band movement spreads. Divisions 
L and M, we perceive, have been playing in Ken. 
nington Park with great success. 

On the 5th of this month a Festival was to be 
held at Caen, the orchestra and chorus numbering 
600 persons. M. Pasdeloup was to conduct. Among 
the principal features in the programme were Beet- 
hoven’s ¢ minor Symphony and selections from 
‘Moise’ and from ‘Jerusalem,’ by Signor Verdi, 
Mdlle. Artot and Herr Joachim are to be the 
‘“‘stars” of the festival at Antwerp on the 19th, 
There the orchestra and chorus will number 450 
persons. 

The 965th number of the Builder contained a full 
account of the works in prospect for the New Opera 
House in Paris, and of the new method of lighting 
the present one, lately devised by M. Lissajous, 
and put into operation.—The following extract will 
interest all who are occupied in the construction of 
theatres:—“ The gas-burners in a row, are placed 
80 centimetres below the stage, where they are 
completely enclosed. The luminous rays are 
gathered by opposed reflectors of curved form in 
section, and projected to the scéne through a 
conveniently inclined slit or opening in that part 
of the contrivance which is necessarily above the 
stage, extending the length of the ‘ ramp,’ as of 
the row of lights below, and which opening is 
glazed with ground glass. The eyes of the actors 
are not dazzled ; and sitting in the pit, we can say 
there is a very decided gain for the spectators. 
Some of the principal singers were at first not 
pleased with the change ; but such objections, we 
believe, may disappear when it is discovered that 
sound will now more readily than before, reach the 
audience. It remains to be explained that the 
products of combustion being passed by the several 
chimneys of the burners into the long horizontally- 
placed light-refiecting recipient, pass from that by 
transverse ducts (of terra cotta) into a pipe or chan- 
nel placed parallel to the former, and connected at 
each end, that is each side of the house, with a pipe 
placed perpendicularly and ending above the roof. 
There may be a question as to the quantity of 
light, as at present arranged; but in the diffusion 
of the light, as well as those respects which are 
obvious, the system is a great improvement on the 
old one. There is so little danger to persons on the 
stage, that we are told a cambric handkerchief can 
be dropped on the ‘ramp’ without being ignited. 

A great Festival was held at Riga on the 29th 
and 30th of June, by the united choral societies of 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and the Baltic towns. 
The programme of their grand performance com- 
prised Cherubini’s ‘Requiem’; the ninth Psalm, 
by Dr. Marschner (with whose sacred music we are 
entirely unacquainted); and Motetts by Klein and 
Schneider.—The first prize at the monster Nurem- 
berg meeting—“ a magnificent goblet given by the 
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f Berne,”—was carried away by the Vienna 
ngers.—The "second festival of French Orphéon- BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 
jes, numbering 225 choral societies, who con- AND THE SEA-SIDE. 
tribute in all 8,000 singers, is to be = in Paris a 
the 13th to the 17th of next month. , : PRICE 
Wi mouncennen in this week’s Gazette Musicale a, gg with 22 Coloured Plates ¢ 
show how the foreign baths are becoming so to BIRDS of the SEA-SHORE. Coloured 
well-springs of music. At Ems there are to be as SUMAN Sf oc osicasicaen cees evondesece 1 
new operas by MM. Alary and Deffes on the 13th | BIRDS of the WOOD and FIELD. Edited 
and 17th. The former composer has ae by the Rev, C. A. JOHNS. In a Packet containi ey 
-act opera (the Gazette Musicale assures us) for SESS PEE ANOS, N08, 2 ONES :..000- “ae 
the Grand Opéra, which is to be given early in| BOTANICAL RAMBLES. By the Rev. 
the winter.—M. Gevaert has just produced a new BRITISH ANIM ALS, Siciatct Cin 
stage work at Baden with success, says the same taining 12 Cards printed in Colours...........0.0.... 
‘ 1. BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. With 12 
on journals announce that M. von Flotow Coloured Plates. 16mo. cloth gilt .... eis pecaganes 1 
is at work on a new opera, the book of which is | BRITISH FISHES, a FAMILIAR HIS- 
by Dr. Dingelstedt,—an announcement promising TORY of the. With numerous Engravings. Foap. 4 
something superior to a common opera-book, whe-| CHANNEL ISLA NDS, ‘RAMBLES 
ther French or German, among the. By A NATURALIST. Feap.8vo. .... 3 
Madame Luther-Félix, a charming French |\CHAPTERS on COMMON THINGS by 
actress, a8 Londoners may recollect, is dead;) theSEA-SIDE. By ANNE PRATT. Feap.svo. >. 4 
aged thirty. CERESE « CREATION. New and 5 
.-] ? ’ shi 1 this " revi Bs: SON GR Rcndcctncs concsvoeveeccetcs 
The Princess’s Theatre, which closes —_ DEW DROP (The) and the MIST. New 
ing, is to re-open in October, with a new comedy, Raition. By CHARLES TOMLINSON, F 
by Mr. J. Brougham, entitled ‘Playing with Fire.’ | — Peap. 80. .......:.scsessseceeecescesees aes oe 
: | DOGS, Packet of. Containing 12 Card 
MISCELLANEA | printed in Colours.............+.+ = ° 8 eee am . 1 
Whales and Whaling.—The Southern Whale | EVENINGS at the MICROSCOPE. By 
alluded to by Mr. Brierly as “in every respect FLOWERING PLANTS of GREAT 
similar to those taken in the yey _. — BRITAIN. By ANNE PR ATT. Vols I. to V. 45 
first distinguished by Cuvier from the “rig With Coloured Fates.  8vo. gilt, each Vol. .......... 
whale,” under the name “ Baleine du Cap,” or eet Susat ee = | 
Balena Capensis ; and its specific distinction from!) —_Piates, 8v0. gilt ve... eves scseesecttcsteeee ee 12 


the Balena mysticetus has been recognized by all 
subsequent naturalists. In my proposed Osteo- | 
logical Gallery, Cuvier’s statement, “that the 
skull of the Greenland ‘right whale’ differs more 


from that of the ‘southern right whale’ than the FOREST TREES. 2 vols. 


skulls of the rorquals or ‘finner whales’ do from 
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one another,” + would be at once tested by com- GARDENING for CHILDREN. By 


parison with Nature. Britain now affords no 
opportunity to the zoologist of repeating, not 
say adding to, the scanty but most interesting 


observations which France, forty years ago, by 


LIZARD, a WEEK at the. 


the Rev. C. A. JOHNS. 16mo. ....... 


to GREEN FIELDS, The, and THEIR 


GRASSES. By ANNE PRATT. Feap. 8vo........ 
With Map. 


By the Rev. C. A. JOHNS. l6mo. ..... 


her more advanced Natural History collections, )7ONTHLY FLOWER-GARDEN, The. 


enabled her great comparative anatomist to enrich 


his science with. No wonder, therefore, that the’ MONTHLY 


practical men like Mr. Brierly, who have oppor- 


With Coloured Plates. 16m0......-....sseeeeeeevenes 


GLEANINGS from the 
FIELD and GARDEN. Edited by the Rev. C. A. 
JOHNS. With 24 Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo. .. 


tunities of observing the various living whales in wonTHLY WINDOW FLOWERS. 


their native haunts, should go unprepared to take | 
the advantages of those opportunities which a few 


Edited by the Rev.C.A. JOHNS. With 12 Coloured 
Plates. 16mo. gilt 


visits to a proper National Museum of Natural MONTHLY WILD FLOWERS. Edited 


History, including the skin and skeleton of the 
‘killer’ in its Mammalian Gallery, would have 
afforded. R. OWEN. 


| 
| 


by the Rev. C. A. JOHNS. With 12 Coloured Plates. 
Pree 


gi 
, OCEAN, The. By P. H. Gossz, F.R.S. 


New Bdition. Post 8v0...... ...scrcecscccccseccceses 


Harebells and Hyacinths.—In the review of PHENOMENA of NATURE, The. 


Mrs. Lankester’s book on Wild Flowers, in last | 
week’s Atheneum, I find it stated that the Wild 
Hyacinth ( Hyacinthus non-scriptus ) is the flower 
alluded to in the following lines from the ‘ Lay of | 
the Last Minstrel ’:— 


| 


But still, 
When Summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 


TI IDS a5 5 5 0.06:65.05)05 005 0190inn'900001.000060 a8 enennene 
POISONOUS, NOXIOUS, and SUS- 


PECTED PLANTS of OUR FIELDS and WOODS. 
ANNE PRATT. With 44 Coloured Plates. 
RE IDS. 00.0.060:cenreennnsn00s005000000000. cranes 


RAIN CLOUD, The. By C. Tomutnson. 
WMO. co coccccccecccccvccccccscccccecsccceccccecescces 
RAMBLE in SPRING. By the Rev. 


And July’s eve, with balmy breath, C. A. JOHNS, LOMO. oo eeeeeeeesescecevesenensv eres 
Waved the blue-bells on Newark’s heath. RAMBLE in SUMMER. By the Rev. 
—Now, as Hyacinths do not blossom in July, and C. A. JOHNS. 160. ........-.s0 205 ete ay 
do not, unless in exceptional cases, grow upon RAMBLE ia AUSUMN. By re Sah 


heaths, it is clearly not the hyacinth that is 
referred to, but the harebell, Campanula rotundi- 
folia, which blossoms in July and grows almost 
invariably on dry and hilly places. However 
plausible the suggestion may be, that the waving 
of the blue-bells on Newark heath was a feature of 
the scene, Iam quite sure that Sir Walter Scott 
was too good a “field naturalist” to be guilty of 
the anachronism of making hyacinths blossom in 
July. I may add, in conclusion, that though it is 
unusual for harebells to form so prominent a 
feature in landseapes as hyacinths do in May, 
yet, within the last month, I have in this neigh- 
bourhood seen harebells growing in such profusion 
as to form a conspicuous object at no inconsider- 
able distance. BEAVEN Rake. 
Fording Bridge, August 6, 1861. 





To CorREsPoNDENTS.—J. $.—D.—S. R. T. M.—A. M. 
—W. B.—C.—C. C. B.—received. 


: + Recherches sur les Ossemens Fossiles, 4to. tom, V. 
Baleines Vivantes,’ p. 375. 
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SEA WEEDS (BRITISH). 


TEMPEST, The. 


C, A. JOHNS. 16mo. 


RURAL AFFAIRS, SKETCHES of. 


By Mrs. CHARLES TOMLINSON. Feap. 8vo..... 


With 12 
Coloured Plates. 16M0. .........ccceeeseeceeeeres gilt 


SONGSTERS, OUR NATIVE. By ANNE 


PRATT. With 73 Coloured Plates. 16mo......... 
New Edition. By C. 


TOMLINSON, Esq. Feap. 8v0. ......sseeseeeeneees 


THUNDER STORM, The. New Edition. 


By CHARLES TOMLINSON, Esq. Feap. 8yo..... 


WANDERINGS THROUGH the CON- 


SERVATORIES at KEW. Feap. 8vo......... 


WILD FLOWERS. By Anve Prarr. 


In 2 vols. with 192 Coloured Plates. 16mo. ........+ 


WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY of 


SELBORNE. Arranged for Young Persons. A 
New and Revised Edition. Post 8vo. 


YEAR of COUNTRY LIFE; or, the 
Chronicles of the Young Naturalist. Feap. 8vo. .... 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

di een-street, Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, W.C.; 4, Rael Exchange, E.C.; and 16, Hanover-street, 
Hanover-square, W. 


Depositorres:—London: 77, Great_Qu 
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NEW GUIDES FOR I86t. 


—o— 


I 


SCOTLAND. 


Just published, in a neat ee volume, price 8s. 6d. 
cloth, 


A NEW EDITION (rue 157TH, 1861) OF 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
OF SCOTLAND, 


Containing an Account of all the Places most worthy of 
being Visited, the Names of the best Hotels and Inns, 
and other useful information; a correct Travelling 
Map, 22 Charts of interesting Localities, and 4 Plans 
of Towns. Illustrated by 9 Engravings in Steel, and 
147 Woodcuts. 


(From The Times, July 26, 1861. / 


“With the prospect of a tour in the Highlands before us, we 
gladly welcome the appearance of the 15th edition of this popular 
and excellent handbook, which, in addition to copious illustra- 
tions of the scenery and remarkable objects which it deseri 
contains a clear and accurate Map, corrected to the latest date. 
We feel the greater pleasure in noticing this work, as we have 
frequently complained of the want both of reliable maps and of 

preh e guide-books for this favourite resort of tourists.” 





II. 


SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 


0; KENT (Canterbury, Margate, Dover), 
38. 6d. 
9| SUSSEX (Hastings, Chichester, Lewes), 


2s. 6d. 


HAMPSHIRE and ISLE OF WIGHT, 
2s. 6d. 


III. 


SURREY. 


Just published, in One neat Volume, price 5s., with Map 
and numerous Illustrations, 


BLACK’S GUIDE TO SURREY, 


Including a full Description of the History, Antiquities, 
and Topography of the County. 


6 (From the Atheneum, June 1, 1861. / 








“To one of the most pleasant and picturesque of English 
Counties, this is one of the most efficient Guides that we have yet 
met with. It is convenient in form, correct in its information, 
legibly printed, and we rated. We could not award higher 

raise. is a book, not merely for the hand or pocket of the 
ourist, but for his library and consultation afterwards. It has 
not accompanied us in travel, but, by aid of its pages, we have 
8 again gone over many a route, sat down in many a valley, 
ascended many a hill, tabernacled at many ahostelry, and sallied 
forth once more rejoicing. Next to making the tour, is the plea- 
sure of remembering it ; and this pleasure we have amply enjoyed 
in this volume, and are thereby all the better enabled to award it 
the commendation which it justly merits.” 


oo 


o Oo 





Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 
& Son, Strand. 


London: Sm1TH 





BLACK’S ATLASES. 


————_>—__—— 


I 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD. A Series of Fifty-six Maps of the 
Principal Countries of the World, accompanied by an 
Index of 65,000 Names. Imperial Folio, half morocco, 
gilt edges, 60s. 


II, 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, including Physical, Ancient, 
and Scripture Geography. A Series of Forty Maps. 
By W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S., and J. BARTHOLOMEW, 
F.R.G.S. With a Complete Index of Names, exhibiting 
the Latitude and Longitude of each Place, and a 
Reference to the Map. Royal 4to. or 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Sooo MeoeoctiMmaaoeoeeoeltemlUcUOOlUCOFCUCO 


Il, 


BLACK’S ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS. 
New Edition. A Series of Twenty-seven Coloured 
6 seiees tome. ea Countries in the World. In 


o 





Edinburgh: A. & C. BLack. 
& Co.; andall 


London: LonemMaN 
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Ready on the 20th inst. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


OCIAL SCIENCE: being Selections from 
JOHN CASSELL’S PRIZE ESSAYS, by Working Men and 
Women, with Notes. 

Cassell, Petter & Galpin, La Belle Sawvage-yard, Ludgate-hill, 
London, B.C. i. iia 
NEW HISTORICAL WORKS FOR STUDENTS. 

In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. each, bound, 
RISE 


[HE FALL of ROME, and the of 
NEW NATIONALITIES: a Series of Lectures on the Con- 
nexion between ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY. By the 
Rev. JOHN G. SHEPPARD, D.C.L., late of Wadham College, 
Oxford, and Head-Master of Kidderminster School. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. By the Rev. 
JAMES WHITE, Author of ‘The Landmarks of English His- 
tory,’ &c. with an Analysis to Chapters, and a full Index. 850 pp. 
In post Svo. price 5s. cloth, 


D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION of the 16th CENTURY. Abridged and translated by the 
Rev. JOHN GILL. 

London : Routledge, Warne & 

SCHOOL HISTORIES AND KEADING-BOOKS. 
Each in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth extra, 


USSELL’S MODERN EUROPE 


EPITOMIZED. 
ROBERTSON and PRESCOTT’S CHARLES 


THE FIFTH. 








Routledge, Farringdon- street. 


BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
Fifth Thousand. 

MACFARLANE’S HISTORY of BRITISH 
INDIA. 

PRESOOTT'S HISTORY of CONQUEST of 
MEXIC 

PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of CONQUEST of 
PERU. 


PRESCOTT’S REIGN of FERDINAND 
ISABELLA. 


PRESCOTT’S REIGN 
SECOND. 
Any of the above One-Volume Histories, clearly printed on good 
ties and strongly bound, are admirab ly suited for re: ading in 
Ligh-Class Schools and Colleges. 
London: Routledge, Warne & : Routledge, Farringdon street. 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 


“annangiliiinene 
Price 12s. 6d. cloth, lettered (postage 10d.), 


HE HARROW ATLAS of MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY, cont uining 30 Coloured Maps, from the Use- 
ful Knowledge Society’ 8 Series, with Index to the Principal Places, 
and embracing all the most Recent Discoveries, including those of 
Dr. Livingstone, Sir R. M‘Clintock, Messrs. Gregory, Stuart, and 
others. Folio, price 12s. 6d. cloth, lettered (1861). 

‘Without doubt, the most useful series of school ms aps, u 
scale considerably darger than are the mi: rejend of such publica- 
tions for school use.”—Mair’s Scholastic Register 

“* Print on pat paper, caleaand in a page and distinct 
manner.” — Bookseller. 

** Nothing could be better adapted ao paatlitary service than these 
publications. ”— United Service Magaz 

‘The maps are remarkably beautiful: cdl clear.. A reference 
pe? bara maps justifies the date (1860 affixed to the modern 
lases.””— Museum. 

ie B. This Atlas is now further corrected. 


and 


of PHILIP THE 





ma 


Price 78. cloth, lettered (postage 6d.), 


HE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, containing 14 Coloured Maps, 
from the Useful Knowledge Society’ 8 Series, with Index to the 
Principal Places, and embracing all the Recent Discoveries. Folio, 
price 78. cloth, lettered. 

“* There is no difference between the Senior and Junior Atlases in 
respect to the size of the maps, which is in a coal degree than 
the price of the atlases above the common.” —Mus 

Specimen Map and Detailed C: atalogue of the earrew Atlases 

be had gratis and post free by the principal of any school or 

on lege forwarding his prospectusor card of address to the publisher. 

fogs selections may be had bound to order if a sufticient quantity 
8 taken. 


Price 123. 6d. cloth, lettered (postage, 8d.), 


IHE HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY; containing 23 coloured Maps, from the 

Useful Knowledge Society’ s Series, with Index. Folio, price 
12s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

“*The plans of Rome, Athens, and Syracuse, instead of being on 
a reduced scale, are exhibited in three separate maps of the full 
size, and adorned with views of the surrounding scenery, and of 
the principal buildings which these ancient cities — - 

useum. 


Price 78. cloth lettered (postage, 4d.), 


HE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of CLAS- 

SICAL GEOGRAPHY ; containing 11 coloured Maps, from 

the Useful Knowledge Society’s Series, with Index. Folio, price 7s. 
cloth lettered. 


Price 1l. 11s. 6d. half morocco, gilt edges, 


HE UNIVERSITY ATLAS of CLAS- 
SICAL and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, containing 52 
coloured Maps, from the Useful Knowledge Society’s Series, with 
valuable Consulting Indexes. Folio, price 11. lls. 6d. handsomely 
neaeay in half morocco, gilt edges. 
This also ee an elegant Atlas for the private library, at 


a vos moderate 
A SOHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL and 
DERN GEOGRAPHY, containing 25 coloured Maps, 
— = re Ravatotes | we Series, with Fagen Folio, 
. cloth letter A use - 
portant Ancient and Modern Maps. on 


Price 128. 6d. cloth lettered (postage, 10d.), 


Loadon: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


PETSCH & CO., Foreign Booksellers, 
e 78, Fenchurch-street, City. 


HEINE’S WORKS, the only complete Edition 
(American). 6 vols. bound, extremely cheap, at 268. ; 3 by post, 288. 


A PORTUGUESE GRAMMAR. By the 
Rev. A. J. D. D’ORSEY. 8vo. 78. 
COLLOQUIAL PORTUGUESE: the Words 
and Phrases of Every-day Life. By the same Author. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
MADEIRA as a WINTER RESIDENCE. 
By the same Author. 6d. 
Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


TO VISITORS TO MADEIRA. 








Just published, in a closely -printed volume, 8vo. pp. 648, price 12s. 
COURSE of ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS, 


FOR THE USE OF CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION INTO 
EITHER OF THE MILITARY COLLEGES; 


OF APPLICANTS FOR APPOINTMENTS IN THE HOME 
OR INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE; AND OF MATHE- 
MATICAL STUDENTS GENERALLY. 

“ In the work before us he has digested a compas ape 
Course by aid of his long oer no as a teacher and 
and he has produced a very useful book......Mr. ty en ak 
allowed his own tastes to rule the distribution, but has adjusted 
his parts with the skill of a veteran.” —Atheneum, March 9, a. 
“ Considering the difficulty of the task which Mr. You 
undertaken to discharge, and the extent of useful knowl 4, - 
has succeeded in imparting accurately and lucidly in so small a 
compass, we can without hesitation commend this work to the 
ublic as by far sem best elementary Course of Mathematics in our 
anguage.”’— Lon view, April 6, 
London: Wi m. H. Allen & Co. 7 - Leadenhall- street. 





Just published, in feap. Bo. price 5s. cloth, 


BSCURS TEXTS of SCRIPTURE ILLUS- 
ATED ACCORDING TO THE SPIRITUAL SENSE. 
By MARY C. HUME. 


London: George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





Just published, in post 8vo. price 5s. . cloth, 


W. AS. I-HIND; or, a VOICE from the 
Bi NGES: being in Solution 4 the True Source of Chris- 
tianity. 5 an INDIAN OFFICER 


London: George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





Just published, in post 8vo. with Original " Photigraph of 
Garibaldi, and Plan of Gaéta, price 10s. 6d. 


14 the TRACK of the GARIBALDIANS 
through ITALY and SICILY. 


By ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL. 
London : George Manwaring, 8, B King William-street, Strand. 





Price ‘2, 6d. 
IVIL WAR in AMERICA.—STANFORD’S 
LARGE SCALE MAP, with Roads, RAILWAYS. ge 
&e., will be published ‘August 13, price, on Sheet coloured, 28. 
(postage, 1 id.) ; in Case, 4s. 6d. (postage, 2d.) 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





New and Cheaper Edition (the 20th, 6s. 6d.) of 
LIVER & BOYD’S SCOTTISH TOURIST: 


A Hand-Book to the Picturesque Scenery, Cities and Towns, 
Historical Places, Works of Art, an Antiquities of Scotland, 
Leon = y Revised, in great part re-written, and the whole plan 
remodelle: 

With Travelling Maps, Plans, and 37 Engravings on Steel. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


NEW 
TOURISTS MAP OF SCOTLAND. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON. 
With Index of easy reference to 9,250 Places on the ed 
I , in a Pocket-Case, 78. 6d. ; or in Sheets, 68. 

“A Map which has certainly nothing like a rival in any map of 
the country previously publish For oe gpm 
and finish, itis perfect. Not a turnpike or carriage roa 

rtant footpath throughout the length and y= ath of the Tand, 
But has its representative here in double and single black lines.” 

Scotsman. 
William Blackwood. & Sons, rc and London. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


A NEW MAP | OF 
‘HE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON. 
With Index of easy reference to 5,675 Places on the Map. 
Price, in a Pocket-case, 88. ; or in Sheets, 68. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Now ready, Part I. of 


YHE USEFUL PLANTS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. Bony by JOHN E. SOWERBY, De- 
scribed by C. P. JOHNSON. To be completed in 12 Parts, 


Ccioared, at 38. per 2 Pa rt. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead- placer Lambeth, §. 
Cc 


.; and Messrs. 
Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster-row 








Third Edition, revised, price 58. 6d. 
A! SCHOOL and COLLEGE HISTORY 
ENGLAND; a ters on Reli 
Literature, Trade; Manners re “= ‘ke ane Goveraea, 
By JOHN CHARLES % CRTIS, B.A. 
ai Fw a practical eng —Fdueationat Times, 
A most admirable general narrative is given iti 
events.” —Civil Service Gazet - of politica 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


MR. BARWELL’S WORK ON DISEASES OF THE JOINTS, 
Price 12s. 


A TREATISE on DISEASES of the JOINTS, 

By R. BARWELL, F.R.C.S.E., Assistant-Sw 

Oe pe vil h dent] d ae = 

r. Barwell has so prudently concentrated his powers, 

as he tells us devoted himself for the last six or sev ay years ming 

es to the study of Joint Diseases, that he hag as beep 
nabled to write with much ability - — subject of which he 
ts.”— British Medical Journal, April, 

** A work which must place its author ye the first rank 
of those who have made the treatment of Diseases of the Joints 
their special consideration.”—Dublin Xe ha August, 1861, 

London: John Churchill. 


NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS oF 


R. M‘CULLOCH’S READING-BOOKS fo 
SCHOOLS. 

The Publishers confidently invite the attention of Teachers tp 
the New Editions of these works, in the belief that, ates the 
thorough revision to which they have just been subjected b: y the 
Author, they will be found to be in all respects adapted to the pre 
sent advanced state of Education. 

Prospectus may be had on application. 


* 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
















PHOTOGRAPHY.—MAJOR RUSSELL’S NEW WORK 0x 
THE TANNIN PROCESS. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, price 2s. 


HE TANNIN PROCESS, 
By C. RUSSELL. 

*,* This work contains the most improved Formula ang 

Method of Manipulation connected with this important Process, 

London: Davies, 54, Princes-street, Leicester-square, W, 
Liverpool: H. Greenwood, 33, Castle-street. 


EWICK’S HISTORY OF BRITISH 
London: sold by Longman & Co-:, Sieehin, Marshall & Co.; 
and b. by all Booksellers 








Third Edition, fcap, 8vo. with red edges, 4s. 6d. 


PIRITUAL SONGS” for the SUNDAYS 
K and HOLYDAYS THROUGHOUT the YEAR. By 
JOHN 8. B. MONSELL, LL.D., Vicar of Egham, Author of 
* Parish Musings.’ 
By the same Author, 
HIS PRESENCE NOT HIS MEMORY. 1s, 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, Second Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
FHASTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of 
OUR LORD saeu . Cc ‘scone Being the Hulsean Lee- 
tures for the Year 1859. . J. ELLICOTT, B.D., Dean of 
Exeter, and Professor of Ditjnity, King’s College, London. 
London: : Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, in demy 8yo. 88. 
\ “ISCELLANEOUS LECTURES and 
REVIEWS. By. RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Arch 
bishop of Dublin. Now First Collected. 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 








This day, i in feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


ABY BIABCS : a VENETIAN STORY, 
y Mrs. VALENTINE. 
London : PA Son & Bourn, West Strand. 





Twenty-third Thousand, price 5s. 
OUILLON’S TEACHER’S FRENCH 


ASSISTANT ; or, Grammatical Institutes, &c. : cn 
a Series of Theoretic, Practical and Progressive rion 2 Ries 
written for the assistance of Parents, Governesses or 8 
engaged in Teaching French. Tw elfth Edition. Edited 
aaeeD HAVET, Author of ‘ The Complete French Clans 


London: W. Allen, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


PART I. OCTOBER Isr. 
Under the Special Patronage of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, 


HE HISTORY of INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 
By BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
Author of ‘The Life and Remains of Dox 
*Imperial Paris,’ ‘The French under Arms,’ ‘ 
of the | Crutch,’ &. &. 

This authentic History of the Industrial Exhibitions which 
have taken place in various parts of the world, will appear in 
Monthly Two-shilling Parts; and _ inelude a History of the 
forthcoming Great Exhibition of 1 

The bes will be in Twenty Monthiy Parts. 
Subscri who forward the price of the entire Work (2/.) in 
—— to "the Publishers, will receive the Monthly Parts, post 


The First Part — at Soap on THe Ist or Octoner. Advertise 
ments for Part I received to the 15th of —. 
Advertisers who have * pe Exhibition Medals will be in 4 
special and separate list 

For the Proprietor, Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 
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BLACK’S ATLAS.—SEAT 


is now being directed. 


morocco, gilt leaves. 








OF .WAR IN AMERICA. 





Just added, a MAP of VIRGINIA, containing the SEAT of WAR in AMERICA, and the places to which attention 
BLACK’S ATLAS contains 55 Maps, beautifully coloured, and an Index of 65,000 Names. Price 60s. half-bound 


** One of the most complete of modern publications in this department.”—Times. 


Edinburgh: A. & C, Biaog ; and all Booksellers, 
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NEW WORE BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


Now Publishing, in 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
(With several other Articles of Interest,) the Commencement of 


A STRANGE STORY, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MY NOVEL,’ ‘ RIENZI,’ &c. 
To be continued from Week to Week for Six Months. 


ALL THE 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND is published in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., in Monthly Parts, and in Half-Yearly Volumes, 
at 26, Wellington-street, London, W.C,; and by Messrs. Carman & HALL, 193, Piccadilly, W. 


ROUND, 





Now Ready, the Second Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CREAT EXP 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


London: CHAPMAN & 


ECTATIONS. 


Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, the Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, price 26s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, 


LADY COMPANION TO THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES. 
With Extracts from her Journals and Anecdote-Books. 


“ Ofthe popularity of these volumes, on account of their | 
historical as well as gossiping merits, there can be no doubt | 
whatever.” —Atheneum, June 8, 1861. | 

“We can heartily recommend the entire work to our 
readers as one of the most curious and authentic disclosures , 
of State affairs in this country, and one of the most inter- | 
esting and graphic journals of travel which the literary | 
world has for a long time been called upon to notice.” 

Press, June 22, 1861. | 

“The journal of a clever and lady-like woman, who saw | 
many men and many cities, and whose testimony is not | 
heightened by the warmth of too lively an imagination, nor | 
blackened by the tints of malice, must be—what we have | 
found it to be—unusually interesting reading.” 


| such as we hope may never again be exhibited within the 


“‘ The matters which will secure popularity for the Auto- 
biography are those which resuscitate the stories that ex- 
cited the curiosity of our forefathers, and made them invent 
other scandals, scarcely any one of which, fiction as they 
were, exhibited half the strangeness of the facts themselves, 
as they are now recorded.” 

Bell’s Messenger, June 15, 1861. 

“These are highly interesting volumes. ...Miss Knight, 
speaking in the fullness of the knowledge derived from her 
confidential position in the Princess’s household, more than 
confirms what has been previously asserted of the Prince’s 
cruelty ; and presents us with a picture of royal littleness 
in the father, and of royal wretchedness in the daughter, 


Spectator, June 22, 1861. 
London: Wm. H. Atten & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


| walls of an English palace.”—Observer, June 30, 1861. 





Now ready, 8vo. at all the Libraries in Town and Country, 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF LORD BACON. 


AN ANSWER TO MR. HEPWORTH DIXON'S ‘PERSONAL 
HISTORY OF BACON.’ 


THE LITERARY WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 


2 vols. 21s, 


THE THIRD EDITION OF CRISPIN KEN. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘MIRIAM MAY.’ 


* The novel of the season.” — Morning Post. 


SaunpERS, OTLEY & Co. 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 








The HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 

effected prior to the 3lst of December, 1861, should make immediate application. There have already been Three 

Divisions of Profits, and the Bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from 
30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 

To show more clearly what these Bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples:— 


Sums Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec. 1854. 


£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the Premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition 
to which advantages, one-half of the premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 
interest, without security or deposit of the Pulicy. 

The Assets of the Company at the 3lst of D ber, 1860, ted to £730,665 7s. 10d., all of which has 
been invested in Government and other approved securities, 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 

Policy stamps paid by the office. 





To MICROSCOPISTS and OTHERS, 


To complete our system of Manufacture, and to 
meet the demand for our lnstruments, we have built an entirely 
new Factory; and whilst we shall thus be enabled to continue our 
improvements in Manufacture, we shall also concede to our Cus- 
tomers every reduction that we can in Price, 


ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. 


We have carefully arranged our different forms of Stand with 
various Object*Glasses and Apparatus, so as to offer Microscopes, 
more or less complete, at certain amounts, in each instance con- 
siderably less than the sum of the individual prices of the several 
parts, and these we keep constantly in stock. 


WENHAW’S BINOCULAR 
MICROSCOPE. 


We are now manufacturing, under the immediate su 
2 of the Inventor, this valuable addition to the 


rintend- 
icroscope. 

r. Wenham’s arrangement not ore the most perfect and 
well-defined Stereoscopic vision with any Object-Glass or Eye- 
Piece, but it can be applied to almost any Microscope, and when 
adapted, it in no way whatever interferes with the ordinary use 
of the Instrument. 


MALTWOOD’S FINDER FOR THE 
MICROSCOPE. 


This is the only method that has become universal for the pur- 
pose of finding Objects, 


MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 


In the endeavour to make our Collection of Prepared Specimens 
complete in every branch, we tely secured the sole agency 
for the sale of some most remafkable transparent injections. 


ICELAND SPAR. 

We have a number of Cabinet Sp of th ting 

substance on Sale,the pieces having been selected from a large 

quantity which we have purchased, and besides being of very fine 

— we are enabled to offer them at prices considerably below 
e or value. 


ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


GORHAM’S KALEIDOSCOPIC 
COLOUR TOP, &c. 


on giving full particulars, may be had on application, 
ree. 


SMITH, BECK & BECK, 
6, Coleman-street, London, E.C, 
and Lister Works, Holloway. 


T. ROSS, 


OPTICIAN, 


(SON AND SUCCESSOR OF THE LATE 
ANDREW ROss,) 


2 and 3, FEATHERSTONE - BUILDINGS, 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


int 





or sent post 





IMPROVED PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES, 
IMPROVED MICROSCOPE OBJECTIVES, 


IMPROVED TERRESTRIAL TELESCOPES, 
&e. &e, &e, 


WENHAM’S BINOCULAR ARRANGE- 
MENT FOR MICROSCOPES. 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES. 
ROSS'S NEW STEREOGRAPHIC LENS, | 


ROSS’S NEW WHOLE-PLATE PORTRAIT 
LENS. 


ROSS’S NEW LENS for 
VISITE” PORTRAITS. 


A LARGE STOCK of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS always on hand. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of MICROSCOPIC 
PREPARATIONS. 


RACE, FIELD and OPERA GLASSES, &c., 


as usual. 


“‘ CARTES-DE- 





See Catalogues, to be had on application at 
2 and 3, FEATHERSTONE-BUILDINGS, 





For Prospectuses, &c. apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
, ee By order, piace, “*'E, L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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Sixth Edition, price 4s. 6d., counters adapted to the same, 


YLLABIC SPELLING and READING. 
By Mrs. WILLIAMS, Author of the ‘ Conversations on Gram- 
mar.’ With kbs plate Pager. Revised and corrected by 
her Daughter, LADY LEIGHT 
ittaker & Co. Ave ~ a -lane, London. 





Just published, fceap. 8vo. with 6 Plates of rare and choice 
Examples, cloth, 5. 


HAND-BOOK to ROMAN COINS. By 
FRED. W. MADDEN, of the Medal Room, British 


Museum, Hon. Sec. of the Numismatic Society. 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 





H. DALLMEYER (Son-in-Law and Pupil 
° of the late ANDREW ROSS) 
Respectfully begs to inform the Scientific Public that he exclu- 
sively manufactures the ASTRONOMICAL TELESCUPE ac- 
<ording to A. K.’s processes, who has also ‘bequeathed to him the 
= of that faculty. 
For particulars of H. D.’s recent IMPROVEMENTS in 
MIC ROSCUPIC SB) ECT? - GLASSES, PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LENSES, &c. see Catalogue, which may be had on application at 


19, BLOOMSBURY-STREET, Oxford-street, W.C. 


PPARATUS and CHEMICALS, 

Folding, Rigid, and Stereoscopic CAMERAS in variety, 

combining great portability and lightness, with every Adjust- 
ment suggested by the most experienced Operators. 

Water-tight Glass and Gutta-Percha Baths, Pressure F rames, 
Plate- es and all needful Apparstas, of best Quality only. 
—LE S by Ross, Lerebours and Vallan 

COLLODIONS for Positive and Seetive Pictures, highly 
sensitive and uniform inaction. Varnishes, Cases, Passepartouts, 
Albumenized Saxe Paper, and every requisite for the Amateur 
or Professional Photographe z 

Importers of the True Saxe Paper. Wholesale Manufacturers 
of all Chemical Bf tag Catalogue, free, on 
application. ULTON & BARNITT 

Ouvuniies and Photographic Chemists, 
146, HOLBORN BARS, London. 


ER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO IRELAN vD.— 

CALLAGHAN’S OPERA, RACE and FIELD GLASSES, 
matchless for power and portability, may be worn round the 
neck as a double eyeglass. Invaluable to the Tourist, and for 
viewing scenery at four to five miles’ distance, are preferred to the 
telescope. Equally available at the Opera- House, Race-Course, or 
Review. Price, 308. , 458, 508 ,703., and s0s. , according to size and 
power. May be had at Messrs. Smith & Son’s Be ookstalls, at the 
principal Railway Stations; aud in Ireland at Bray, The 
Curragh, Killarney, Kingston, hirea rick, Mallow, Newbridge and 
at No. 21, Lower Sackville-street, Dublin; or will be sent free on 
remittance to William Callaghan, Optician, 23a, New Bond- 
street, W., corner of Conduit-street, London. 








ESTABLISHED 1837. 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9; 


AND 
BHRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
1, PRINCES-STREET, Bank, London. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 


Every description of Life oo ga business transacted, with 
or without Participation in Profit 


Ex tracts from Tables. 

















(Proprietary. ) (MuTvaLt,) 
Half- | Whole Half 
Prem, |Prem. re- Annual Yearly [Quarterly 
Age! First | mainder Age. Pre- re- | 
7 Years. | of Life. | mium. ees. ute. 
| £4 a.| ..& € Yrs Mos.| £8. d.| £8. d.| £8. d. 
80;| 119) 2 3 6} 30; Oo 27 3] 14 32| 012 8 
40; 19 3} 318 4 3 97 6) 14 4| 0123 4 
50/326! 450 | 6 | 2710) 1 4 6) 012 5 
60! 3 6 8! 613 4 9138 2! 14 8! 018 6 





ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1821. 


Directors. 
HENRY VIGNE, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir M. T. FARQUHAR, Bart, M.P., Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. John Labouchere, Esq. 
Chas. William Curtis, Esq. | John Martin, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Es | Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, % sq. | James Morris, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. | Henry Norman, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq.M.P. | Henry R. Reynolds, Esq. 
John age Esq John Thornton, Esq. 
John G. Hu! bard. ‘Esq. M.P. James Tulloch, Esq. 
Auditors. 
Lewis Loyd, Esq | Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
John Henry Smith, Esq. | Cornelius Paine, jun. Esq. 
Thos. Tallemach, Esq., Secretary. Samuel Brown, Esq., Actuary. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament, this Company now offers to new Insurers Eighty per 
Cent. of the Profits, at Quinquonnial Divisions, or a Low Rate 
of Premium without participation of Profits 
Since the establishment of the Company iu 1821, the Amount of 
Profits allotted to the Assured has exceeded in cash value 660,0001., 
which represents equivalent Reversionary Bonuses of 1,058 0001, 
After the Division of Profits at Christmas 1859, the Life Assur- 
ances in force, with existing Bonuses thereon, amounted to 
upwards of 4, 730 .000.; the Income from the Life Branch, 207 ,v00l, 
per annum; an d the ‘Life Assurance Fund exceeded 1, 61k 0000. 
LOCAL MILITIA and VOLUNTEER CORPS.—No extra 
Premium je = uired for Service therein. 
oa VALID LIVES assured at corresponding Extra Premiums, 
OANS granted on Life ea to the extent of their values, 
if a value be not less than 
reine MENTS of POLICIES. —Written Notices of, received 
and registered. 
pMBDICAL FEES paid by the Company, and no charge for 
C 
FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Insurances are effected upon ever 
description of property at moderate rates, a 7 
osses caused by Explosion of Gas are admitted by this Com- 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





V.R. THE QUEEN IN IRELAND. 
few copies remain of the 


RISH TOURIST’S ILLUSTRATED HAND- 
BOOK, 2s. 6d. (Ninth Year's Official Edition), containing 150 
original designs, and fullest information, immediate application 
is necessa’ 
Rail H. Sinith & Son, 186, Strand; M‘Glashan, Dublin; and all 
Railways. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE | POLICIES. 


THE CONSOLS ASSOCIATION, 
429, STRAND, LONDON. 

1 Rapa the Security of Consols for its Policies. 

, or returns to Insurers ON DEMAND at any time, 

about ‘One- Half ofall Premiums paid. 

Undoubted Security for Money, with a liberal Rate of Interest. 

The Association possesses a large Capital, subscribed by several 
hundreds of Shareholders. 

“ull information may be obtained on application to 





N° 1763, Ava. 10, '@ 
VicTORIA LIFE ASSURANG} 


18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. Established 1333, 
Thomas Nesbitt, Esq., Chairman. 
O’B. B. Woolsey, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Charles Baldwin, Esq. en Gurney, Esq. 
George Denny, Es q. W. K. Jameson, i: 
J.C. Dimsdale, Esq. John Jones, Esq. 
Rober bt et. M.D. John Nolloth, Esq. 
ober! is, E Meaburn Stanila a, 
3. 3.2.4 Ressies, ted F.R.S. Daniel Sutton, E ” Esa, MP, 
° stone, Esq. alter Charles V, 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. William White, ining, Buy 
Every description of Life Assurance business is t 
Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Property, Li iow 
Keversionary Interests, &c., and also to Assurers on Pe 
Security. he Assets are 340,0001., and the Income is over 63, 
per annum. Four-fifths of the entire Profits are appropriated ty 
the Assured. Three divisions = ‘considerable amount have already 





THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. | taken place. ILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary, 
CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FuNp 
AND FROM ANY CAUSE AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


* may be provided against by an Annual Payment of 32. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 1,0002, at death by Accident, or 6l. weekly for Injury. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 

ONE PERSON in wees Ser tM Lf Fee is injured yearly 


yA 
5,000. has been already ALD as COMPENSATION, 


am further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, Old 


Broad-street). 

ANNUAL rmoowts, 40,0002. 

CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
WILLIAM J. ‘VIAN, Secretary. 
_ 64, Cornhill, E.C., January, 1861. 


OYAL INSURANCE ~ COM PANY. 

9 Offices:—29, Lombard-street, LON peat 

and Royal Insurance Buildings, L IV ERPOOL. 

Branch Uftices:— Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol. Leeds, 
Dublin, Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1860. 


“The success of the Company, even in its earliest years, 
received the marked attention, and elicited the surprised com- 
ments of writers best acquainted with the history of Insurance 
Companies, 

Fire Premiums for 1860 tok AL the Total Fire Premiums for 
the SEVEN RS 1845 to 185 

“ Life Premiums for 1860 EXCEED the Entire Life Premiums 
for the EIGHT YEARS ending 1852. 

“Purchase of Annuities in a LARGELY oaeaaes the 
similar receip's for the first YEARS, 1845 to 185. 

“This progress, it is believed, is unsurpassed, considering that 
it applies to each of the three branches of the business.” 


FIRE BRANCH. 

“ The Fire Branch has certainly shown no exhaustion during 
the year 1860 of that impetus which had previously brought it to 
a position of the first magnitude among the Insurance Companies 
of the United Kingdom. The Fire Premiums in 1856 had ad- 
vanced to the sum of 223,3141, 7s. 3d. In 1860, the amount of 
Fire Premiums aoe arrived at a sum of 262,9771. 198. 11d., showing 
au increase of 3 128, 8d., exceeding the large advance of the 
preceding year, a ‘that in two years the Fire Revenue of 
the ree | has been enhanced by the enormous sum of 
66,5291. 178. 5 

“The Parliamentary Report of Returns of Duty paid to 
Government for the year 1860 exhibits the augmentation of the 
business in a more prominent way, as it affords the means of 
comparison with other Companies. ‘The Proprietors will be grati- 

fied to learn that the increase of Duty paid by the Royal in the 
last year is more than double that of any other Company, either 
London or Provincial, whilst only one of those Companies even 
approaches to 50 per cent. of the advance of this Company. Our 
ivcrease actually equals 30 per cent. of the entire increase of the 
whole of the Metropolitan Offices combined, whilst of the Pro- 
Vincial Offices its forms upwards of 30 per cent. "of the total advance 
of the other 23 offices established out of London.” 


LIFE. BRANCH. 

‘The Reports of the Company for several years have had in- 
variably to announce a constant periodical expansion of Life 
Business, the new Policies of each succeeding year showing an 
advance over the one that had immediately preceded it. A similar 
result is shown in the year — ee Premiums on New Policies, 

after deducting Guarantees, 15,0791. 178. 10 which is an 
increase in that item of 1,9931. 178. 5d., above the amount received 
for the year 1859. 

* But even this advance is small when compared with the sudden 
and remarkable momentum which has been given to this branch 
of the business in the present year (1861). 

“It was not until the commencement of the year that the 
public seemed to have become fully acquainted with the fact lee 
the Royal Insurance Company had published late in the last y 
an account of the investigation into the assets and liabilities of of 
its Life Department, under a novel form, and in as plain and 
Hepes teens ‘a mauner as the abstruseness of the subject admitted, 
together with the entire statements and valuations necessary for 
that purpose. 

* Tt is conjectured from the extensive notices of this Pamphlet, 
and its accompanying Diagrams, which have appeared in the 
Periodicals of the day, that it has largely attracted the attention 
of vast numbers of persons in all parts of the United Kingdom, as 
well as in other parts of the world. Indeed, a most satisfactory 
and conclusive evidence that such is the case is afforded by the 
fact that the Sum Assured on new Policies in the six months to 
the 3rd June of the present year, is actually fifty per ceut. in 
excess of the Sum Assured in the corresponding months of the 
year 1860, although the latter amount in itself exceeded the Sum 
Assured in any like previous period of time. 

“If this success be continued, the Royal Insurance Company 
would, with respect to the amount of its new business, be at once 
placed (at least with one or two exceptions) at the head of all nn 
Insurance Companies doing business in this country, and t 
anticipations of the last Report, to the effect that the details of 
the Life Business then to be published would form an epoc! 
the Establishment, will have aspeedy and very happy realiaation. _ 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE LIFE BRANCH. 
witty —Large Proportion peas every Five Years to 
Policies then in existence 'I'wo entire ye: 
Expenses sapege tl borne by the Fire branch, in order to Increase 
the Bonus tu be returned. 
LIFE BONUSES DECLARED, 
Two per Cent. per Annum on the Sum Assured; the greatest 
Bonus ever continuously declared by any Company. 
SECURITY FOR BOTH FIRE AND LIFE BRANCHES. 
Capital TWO MILLIONS Sterling. 
Accumulated Funds in hand exceed 800, 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary, 














8 a purely Mutual Office, in which the whole Funds belong to the 

Members; and the Profits are divided among them alone. Sings 
t was founded, in 1815, its history has been one of constant and 
increasing prosperity; and it is now, in point of Funds, Aun 
Revenue and number of Members, one of the largest Life Officg 
in the world. The Security presented by the Society to its Mem. 
bers and their Representatives is of the most unquestionable cha. 
racter; while the Returus made in the form of Bonuses are, it is 
believed, net exceeded by those of any other similar Institution, 
The following isa 


MEMORANDUM OF BUSINESS, BONUSES, FUNDS 
AND REVENUE, 
Extracted from the Society’s detailed Prospectus, 
1, TOTAL ASSURANCES ISSUED.. .-£14,621,7 
2. TOTAL BONUSES DECLARED.. -- 8,083,049 
3 SUMS ASSURED AND BONUSES EXISTING 10,886,591 





: TOTAL CLAIMS PAID EXCEED.. 3,600,000 
5. INVESTED FUNDS ....... 3,601,7 
é ANNUAL REVENUE 425,7; 








Forms of Proposal, detailed Prospectuses ‘and Reports, and 
every information, may be had at the Head Office, or any of the 


Society's Agents. 
SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager, 
, . J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary, 
Edinburgh, 5, St. Andrew-square. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Proposals dated and lodged at the Head Office, or with any of 
the Society’s Agents, during the ween year, will secure One 
Bonus more than those of later date. 


LONDON HONORARY BOARD. 

yeorge Young, Esq , Mark-lan 
Charles Edward Pollock, Esa. , Barrister, Temple. 
David Hill, Esq., Sussex- -squ 
John Murray, sq, Publisher, Albemarle-street. 
Samuel Laing, a8: ndian Finance. 
Sir John T oy Admiralty. 
Leonard Horner, Esq., F.R.S. 
James Anderson, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln's Inn. 
AGENTS FOR LONDON AND THE SUBURBS. 


Central Agent, 
Hugh M‘Kean, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings, Cornhill. 
District Agents. 
Major R. S. Ridge, 49, Pall Mall, Agent for the West-End District, 
Benton Seeley, Islington-green, Agent for Islington District. 
“en & WHITE, Accountants, 
4 Princes- street, Bank, E.C 
EN T Ss CHRONOMETERS, “WATC HES, 
and CLOCKS.—M. F. DENT, 33, Cockspur- street, Charing 
Cross, Watch, Clock and © hronometer Maker, by special appoint 
ment, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
33, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 
Jorner of Spring Gardens. 


REDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch 

and Clock Maker to the Cueen and Prince Consott, and 

Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, 
Strand, and 34, Royal Exchange. 








IANOFORTES. —CRAMER, BEALE & Co.— 
Every description on Sale or Hire, NEW and SECOND- 
HAND. Lists, gratis, post free.—201, Regent-street. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LON DON. 








1 LASS. CASES for. HIRE. aol B. Ww “ALTER 

of 51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C., Glass- 

Case Manufacturer, begs to notify, Le ‘Sen and Drivais Ynstitu- 

tions and Antiquaries, that he has the LARGEST STOCK in 

LONDON of Bent, Flat, Sloping A Upright GLASS-CASES, 
to be Lent on Hire for Conversaziones and Exhibitions, &c. 


RELOAR’S KAMPTULICON, or Elastic 





or Elastic 
Floor Cloth, Cocoa-Nut Fibre, Chinese and other Mattini 

and Door-Mats of the best quality, at the lowest prices.— 

TRELOAR, Manufacturer, 42, LUVGATE-HILL, E.C. 


LLSOPP” S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recom- 

mended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, may now be 

had in the finest condition of Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKER 
& CO. 54, Pall M Mail, 8. W. 


AUCE—LEA AND PERRINS 
beg to caution — one —— aparioas Imitations 
-ren 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should 
ASK — LEA fae PEREING om, 


y C 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. = 
*x* Sold Wholessleand for Export. Mh te Proprietors, Wo —_ 


— Messrs. CRUS BLACK WE. London, &c. &c.; a0 
by Grocers and (ilmen universally. 
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COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & 
Tea- Merchants, 8, “ge William-street, City. Good a ctrege 
aa’ 


Ts, 7\HE BEST ‘and CHEAPEST TEAS and 


pon Tea, mr i 28'10d., 38. and 48,; rich Souchon 





EA.—DR. HASSALL’ S (“The Chief Analyst 
of the Sanitary Commission of the Lancet on Food”) Report 
onthe Teas and Coffees sold by Messrs. STRACHAN & CO. 26, 
Cornhill, London, E.C.—* Having purchased through my own 
ents, and in the ordinary way aie ye a variety of samples 
the several qualities of Tea Coffee vended by Messrs. 
Strachan & Co., L have subjected the w whéle of them to Microscopical 
Examination and Chemical Analysis. The result of the exami- 
nations obte ained was in the highest degree satisfactory.” 
‘A full report of the above Analysis, also Listof Prices, can be had 
onapplication to Messrs. Stracnan & Co, 26,Cornhill, E.C. London. 
Carts to all parts of London daily. 





LKINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to 
call the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring 
PLATE, to their Manufactures, which may be obtained in great 
variety, both in SILVER and BLECTRO PLATE, from either 
of their Establishments :— 
LONDON —22, “— street, St. James's, S.W.; and 45, Moor- 
gate-street, E.C 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street, 
MANUFACTORY a "7 ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
mingham. 
Hstimates, am... and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual, — 


45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 158. 
Glass Dessert 2l. 0s. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export aud Furnishing Orders ‘promptly executed. 
LON DON-—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 

Broad-street. Established 1807. 


iy \7 ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, 
OXFORD-STREET.—SELLING OFF.—In 





HE E BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS | T. 
KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S.—He hi 
Four’ LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive Show iron 
and Brass Bedntends and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bed- 
ding and Bed-han; reads, Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 118.; 
Patent Iron Bedstead hy! with dovetail joints and patent 
hy py 158. 6d. each ; handsome 
Tha oa ds in great variety, from 


TEA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY. 

e largest “assortment of London-made TEA URNS in 
the world (including all the recent novelties, many of which are 
“on” sagas is on SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, from 30s. 


PAPIER. -MACHE and IRON TEA TRAYS. 
—An assortment of TEA TRAYS and WAITERS wholly 

unprecedented, whether as to oy variety, or novelty. 

New Oval —— Tra, 
per set of three.. . » from 208. to 10 guineas. 

Ditto, Iron ditto.. +--+. from 138. to 4 guineas. 

Convex shape, ditto . from 78, 6d, 


, Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, equally 
iow. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 

be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 5vv Illus- 
trations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Plated Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, 
Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Tvilet Ware, Yurnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room and Cabinet Furniture, &., 
with Lists of Prices, an Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms 
8 Fs Oxford-street, W.; 1,14, 2, 3 and 4, Newman-street; 

Sand 6, Perry’s- place ; A and 1, Newman- -mews, London. 


N ALVERN POTASH WATER 
Owes its great excellence to the purity of the 
HOLY WELL WATER, with which it is made. 
Preferred to Soda Water as a refreshing Draught, and valuable as 
a Corrective for 
ACIDITY, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, &c. 
May be drunk freely by the most delicate with advantage to the 
general healt 
Apply to W. & J. BURROW, Great Malvern. 
Sole Local Agents for J. sCHW EPPE & CO.’S8 
SELTZER, VICHY, SODA, and LITHIA WATERS; 
nd ‘Sole Proprietors o| of 
“BURROW'S TARAXACUM” for Liver Complaints. 








of the Marquis of Westminster’s refusal to renew the Lease of the 
above Premises (in connexion with Park-street), Joon MortTLock 
is anxious to decrease his RICH Stock, and is ‘prepared to make 

& great | allowance for Cash.—250, OXFORD-ST KEET, and 58, 
PARK-S ST! REET, near Hyde Park, 


ORTICULTURAL TOOLS, LAWN 

MOWERS, &c. deliv are carriage free ; also Chaff Cutters 

at 508. each, C hurns, 258. ce Lists post free—BURGESS & 
KEY, Manufacturers, 95, - “Be -street, London, E.C, 


LA” N s.— SAMUELSON’ S PATENT 

SILENT- mOnkInG and cau: CLEANING 
VING-MACHINES, 
cut the Grass, eN.. * into a Box (saving all sweeping), and roll 
the plot at one and the same time,—and may be used at any con- 
venient time, whether the grass be wet or dry. They are made of 
various Ww widths, suitable for one man to work, unassisted, up to 
those for horse draught. 

Copies of Letters from all parts of the country, showing thegreat 
eaving in labour and time and the imprevement in the appearance 
of lawns effected by these Machines, will be forwarded, post free, 
“. Price-Lists, on receipt of application. 

SAMUELSON, BRITANNIA WORKS, BANBURY. 
beaten WaRrEnOUsE : 76, CANNONS STREET w ‘EST, CITY. 


HUBB’S PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS, 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 
LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Tllustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
a 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other 
articles for Home ~ Continental Travelling. Tllustrated shor 
logue post free.—J.V anes Manufacturer and Patentee, 22 
and 31, West Strand, (ey 
Also, Allen’s Barrack all Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c., post free. 


AUTION.—SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS. 
TUCKER’S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER. Com- 
fortable, cleanly, simple, portable and inexpensive. Purchasers 
are respectfully warned against infringements and imitations, in 
which somewhat the general appearance of the SMEE’S 
SPRING MATTRESS is carefully preserved, but all its essential 
advantages are sacrificed. 
WILLIAM 8) MES & SONS, having now the entire of the 
Patent Right, are able to announce the following considerably 
REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
Size No. - for ae ° feet _— _ oe 
_— . 




















5 
Other sizes in proportion. "To be  btailted of anes all respect- 
able Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen. 
ESPECIAL NOTICE should be taken that each Spring 
Mattress bears upon the side the Label, “* Tucker’s Patent.” 


- E. ATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 
STROYING POWDER.—This powder is quite Harmless 
to Animal Life, but is unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 
Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Moths in Furs, and 
every other species of Insects in all stages of metamor; ph 
An invaluable remedy for destroying Fleas in Ladies’ Pet Dogs. 
It is perfectly harmless in its nature,and may be applied without 
spprehension, AS IT HAS NO QUALITIES DELETERIOUS TO ANIMAL 


“gold in Pushes, 1s., 28, 6d., ans 4s. 6d. each, or post free for 14, 
or treble size fi ps, by THOMAS KEATING, 





IEETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent. —Newly-invented Application of Chemically Pre- 
pared India-rubber in the construction of Artificial ''eeth, Gums, 
and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon- Dentist, sole 
inventor and patentee.— A new, original, and invaluable invention 
consisting in the enn, with the most absolute eee 
and success, of CHEMICALLY PREPARED INDIA-RUB- 
BER, asa lining to the gold or bone frame :—All sharp edges are 
avoided ; no spring wires or fastenings are required; a greatly 
increased freedom of suction is supplied ; a natural pene 
hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit, perfected with the mo 
unerring accuracy, are secured ; while from the softness and 
flexibility of the agents employed, the greatest support is given to 
the adjoining teeth when loose or rendered tender by the absorp- 
tion of the gums.—To be a” oar at 9, Lower Grosvenor- 
street, Grosvenor-square, London, W 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout 
the world as the safest, speediest and most 
effectual remedy for 
Consumption, Chronic Bronchitis, Asthma, 

Coughs, Rheumatism, Gout, General De- 
bility, Diseases of the Skin, Rickets, In- 
fantile Wasting, and all Scrofulous Affec- 
tions, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart. M.D., Physician 


in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. —‘*I consider Dr. de Jongh’s 
Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Vil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


GRANVILLE, F.R.S.—‘Dr. Granville 
has code. that Dr. de ‘Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil pro- 
duces the desired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and 
that it does not cause the nausea and ——— too often con- 
sequent on the administration of the Pale Vil. 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—‘“‘I deem the Cod 


Liver Oil sold under Dr. de J “ongh’ 's guarantee to be preferable to 
any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 


Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.“ L invariably prescribe Dr. 
de Jongh’s Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I 
am recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured 
compound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
destroyed.” 


Dr. De Joncu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Ort is sold only in 
IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 98. ; capsuled 
and labelled with his stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE 
CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 


SoLe ConsicNres: 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, Strand, London, W.C. 








36 postage-stam 
Chemist, 79, St, Paul's # Churchyard, London, B.C, 


CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions 














P4PER AND ENVELOPES. 
The CHEAPEST HOUSE in the Kingdom. 


Carriage — “< the Country on Orders over 20s. 


r Ream. Per R 
Useful Cream Laid Note, 28, 0d. | Foolscap Paper .. “ 6a, 6d. 
Super Thick ditto ....38. 6d. | Black — Note, five 
Patent Straw Paper et eee! fares r. 1s. 0d. 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid a'darelopes 6d. per 100, 
48. 6d. per 1,0 
Good Copy- ome” ws pages, 28. per — or 228, 6d. per gross. 


RTRIDGE & COZENS, 
_1, CHa CHANCERY. LANE. and 192, PLERY- STREET, E. an 


METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New -Pat- 


tern Brushes, and Penetrating unbleached Hair Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and ponuine Smyrna Sponges, 
and every description of Brush, Comb, erfumery. The 
Tooth Brushes “eo between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loos 0.’3 New and Delicious Per- 
fumes—The Fairy Bouquet,” The Oxford and Cambridge Bouquet, 
in bottles, 2s., 38. 4d., and 5s. each.— Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
Tooth Powder, 28. a per box.—Sole Establishment, 1308 and 131, 
OXFORD-STREE' 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwardsof 200 Medical Gentlemen to bethemost 
effective invention im the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided : 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
ev Editi is capetied by oe MOC-MAIN PADand PATENT 
LEV aes’ wit o~ much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
wy by worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 

— tet had, he the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
pest on the circumference of — body, two inches below the hips, 

ing sent to the Manufacture 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


EB LAStIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS 
and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS. &. They are porous, 
ht in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- 
nary stocking. ’Prices, from 78. to 168, each ; postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manvracturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR will be 
found a perfect Luxury this Weather, either used for the 
Toilet or Bath, or as a reviving Scent for the Mendthensp let. A 
special, sort is d to be used in Rimmel’s 
Patent Vaporizer for purifying the air and famnigating sick rooms, 
—RIMMEL, Perfumer, 96, Strand, and 24, Cornhill. 














O MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
MEDICINE, —“ We find DU BARRY’S HEALTH 
RESTORING REVALENTA ARABICA MOOD the safest 
remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), p»!pita- 
tion, coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhea, 
torpidity of the liver, &.”—Andrew 
Ure, M.D. F.RS., Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Campbell. Dr. 
Wurzer’s Testimonial :—“ Bonn, July 19, 1852, Du Barry's Food 
is particularly effective in effectually curing indigestion (dys- 
psia),a confined habit of body, as also in diarrhea, bowel and 
iver y irritation and cramp of the 
urethra, _ kidneys aud bladder, and hemorrhoids; also in 
cough, asthma, debility, pron and pulmonary and bron- 
chial consumption.”— Dr. Wurzer, Professor of Medicine and 
Practical M.D. in Bonn. Seaee in tins, with full instructions, 
28. 9d.; 21b., 48 6d., 5lb., 11s; 121b., 228.; 241b., free of 
carriage, 40s.—Barry Du Barry & Co., 77, Regent-street, London , 
Fortnum & Mason; also at 60, Gracechurch-street ; 4 Cheap- 
side; 63 and 150, Oxford- -street ; 229, 330, 430 and 451, ‘Strand ; and 
rocers. 


all ¢ 

INNEFORD’S PUREFLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 
by the Medical Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 
as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout and indigestion, and as a mild a crient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. Combined 
with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an agreeable 
Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities are much 
increased. During Hot aaenene and in a Climates, the 
regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial Manufactured (with the a Meee attention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & Co. 172, New Boend- 
poy he geal and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the Empir 


OCKLE’S PILLS.—To those who 

suffer from indigestion and Sick Headache, oe Liver, 
Inactive Bowels, &e., CKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS are 
strongly r y aromatic, tonic, and 
aperient properties, thay remove all oppressive accumulations, 
strengthen the stomach, induce a healthy appetite, “uo impart 
tranquillity to the nervous system. Prepared only by James 
JoCKLE, 18, New Ormond-street ; and to be had of all Medicine 
Venders, in boxes, at 1s. 14d. » 28. $d,, 48. 6d. and 118, each. 


LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
ce 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 

This Preparation, is one of the benefits which the Science of 
Modern Chemistry has conferred upon Mankind ; Bye during the 
first twenty years of the present meg to speak of a Cure for 
the Gout was considered a romance; but now the efficacy and 
safety of this Medicine are 80 fully d 
testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that Public 
Opinion proclaims this as one of the most important Discoveries 
of the Present Age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
pom fe uae, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking avy 
vita. 

old by all Medicine Venders, and at 229, Strand, London. 























N HOT WEATHER— 
Dr. HUGO'S MEDICAL ATOMS, taken at night, produce 
refreshing sleep, cool the whole system, and give lightness and 
energy to min ‘i 
Thee vy havea jane bed, and may be eaten as sweets. Sold 
by BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon-street, and all Drugzists, 
at 1s. 14d. and 28. 9d_ per * packet. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—LIFE’S GRAND 
BANE.—Indigestion, dyspepsia, or disordered stomach, are 
more or less the companions of most men whose time is occupied 
by literary, legal, or commercial pursuits, which prevent meet out- 
door exercise essential to health. This list is increased in winter 
by females, and all whom the weather makes agen ag Hollo- 
wer ’e Pills have wt been famed as the easiest, safest, and most 
1 corrector stom: ered livers, or torpid 
towsla, They intneo a a healthy action throughout the alimentary 
canal, without distressing or debilitating the system. They are 
the most efficient yet pain! antidote of ali visceral disturbances ; 
they stimulate, moderate or repress any rdered function ; — 
make th the digestion good, the body strong, and the mind vigorous. 
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ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM. 


CHAPPELL’S, 5, NEW BOND-STREET, 








NEW ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS. 


THE FIVE-GUINEA HARMONIUM, 4 Octaves, in Oak Case Ea Bis ay se 
THE SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, 5 Octaves, in Oak Case, with 2 Foot-boards _ ee ne 


These Instruments are lower in price and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums. 


GUINEAS, 





THE NEW CHURCH HARMONIUM, 
WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


Tues Instruments are a perfect substitute for the Organ; the upper keyboard has a Venetian Swell, 
and acts as a Soft or Choir Organ, on which a perfect diminuendo and crescendo can be produced ; and 
the lower keyboard answers the purpose of a Full Organ. The tone of these Instruments more closely 
resembles that of an Organ than any Harmonium yet produced, being rich and pure in quality. The 
construction is of a simple character and not likely to be affected by damp, rendering them peculiarly 
suited to Churches. An additional blower is attached to each Instrument. 


NO. GUINEAS. 
1. EIGHT STOPS (Three and a-half rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case... ~~ eae som on 45 
2. TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Siw rors of Vibrators), Rosewood Case ... isc Sos cad = 70 
38. TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Light rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 2} Octaves of Pedals ... Si <2) an 





ALExANDRE & Son have taken out a new Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium which effects 
the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will 
be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. They 
have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more; the 
bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in 


other Harmoniums. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES:— 


NO. GUINEAS, 
1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case se te re ios “QRS 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto a sje waz gis 85 
8. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &e. (The best Harmonium that can be made) ... 60 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an ENORMOUS STOCK of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect 
for the Church, School, Hall, or Concert-Room :— 


° 


N GUINEAS. ; NO. j GUINEAS, 
1. ONE STOP ... “sa = -» Oak Case 10 | 7. ONE STOP ( With Percussion Action) Oak Case 16 
3; Ditto eee ia ... Mahogany Case 12 | Rosewood 18 
‘ FIVE STOPS (Two cenit tebe per k 22 | & THREE STOPS ditt ee ee 

, :2 Bees aeid Cas «99. «| «48 EIGHT STOPS ditto Oak or Rosewood 82 
5. EIGHT STOPS ditio Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood 26 | 10. TWELVE STOPS ditto Oak 40 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows of Vibrators ) | ii. Ditto ditto Rosewood 45 


Oak or Rosewood Case 85 | 12. PATENT MODEL ditto Oak or Rosewood 55 





Testimonials from the Professors of Music of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Organists of St, Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey, the Professor of the Harmonium at the Royal Academy of Music, &e. &c., together with full descriptive 
Lists (Illustrated), may be procured on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 49 and 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “* The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormovd-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his-offiee,4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and published 


by Joun Francis, 2, Wellington-street, in said emuty, Publisher, at 2), Wellington-street aforesaid,— Agents : for Scurnaxp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for Inevaxp, Mr. 
John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 10,1361, . F — rae : c sei : 
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